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A CABINET OF COMMONPLACE. 


INTERNATIONAL comparison is the true gauge of modern politics no 
less than the barometer of trade. When the renovated Government, 
driven to face the new Parliament within a few days with a signifi- 
cant demand at the outset for extraordinary supplies, is subjected to 
the test which its own initial act suggests, and compared with the 
exigencies of the Empire and the diplomatic ability of its rivals, 
there can be little room for instructed men to differ in the opinion 
that Lord Salisbury has responded to the most inspiring mandate 
ever given to a statesman by the least encouraging combination ever 
presented to the country. There is no exact parallel to the present 
situation in our political history. The reconstructed Cabinet has been 
received with no enthusiasm, and little reproach. Those who 
objected to Lord Salisbury’s appointments were asked whom they 
would put in the place of the Prime Minister’s nominees, and were 
unprepared with an answer to a simple but most unexpected and 
effective question. The remodelled Ministry, with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head, declares itself to be the best available, and silences 
the harsher part of criticism by an explanation which is more 
depressing and alarming than the immediate fact. Lord Salisbury 
does not pretend to have achieved an ideal arrangement, but claims, 
we are told, to have made the most of the limited material at command. 
Where he found himself unable to command the choicest fruits of the 
earth, he has offered us the pick of a rather poor basket. The plea 
is by no means absolutely true, but, on the whole, it is, unquestion- 
ably, the more convincing the more it is scrutinised. The remarkable 
result has been seen in the fact that no Cabinet could have fewer 
admirers and more apologists. But when an Empire, whose right 
and urgent instinct clamours for able management, finds its mouth 
stopped by the bold argument that its stock of strong statesmanship 
is giving out, there is matter for thought indeed. Of the thirty odd 
Administrations which have held office during the closing century, at 
least two or three have been pelted with more derision—Addington’s, 
for instance, which was in for three years, and Lord Derby’s “ Who ? 
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Who? Ministry ” of 1852, which lasted nine months—but not one 
has been met with lessapplause. The absence of applause is, in itself, 
notably unusual, for the mass, in nine cases out of ten, is as ready to 
applaudir comme il faut any passable Government after any General 
Election as was Mascarille, when he went to a new play and had 
patronised the poet, to cry, “ Voila qui est beau,’ before the 
lighting of the candles. The mood of the country is like nothing so 
much as the “profound silence” which marks the disconcerted 
moment of a public meeting. It feels that upon the morrow of the 
General Election any loud demonstration of protest would be 
ridiculous, even if it were just, and its constraint, in short, means 
a deep, though undecided, and somewhat helpless misgiving in 
presence of a situation which it would never have chosen, but 
cannot change. We have a Cabinet of Commonplace to cope with 
a period of crisis and with some of the most important and difficult 
tasks, constructive and administrative alike, with which Parliament 
has at anytime been called upon to deal. The recent change in 
the German Chancellorship, following a period of public restlessness 
and serious anxiety, was hailed with a happy shout of satisfaction 
throughout the Fatherland and universal congratulation from outside. 
The contrast with the tepid and dubious comment at home and 
abroad upon our own remodelled Ministry must draw a sigh from 
the most restrained and optimistic Englishman. Germany, feeling 
in the midst of the Chinese crisis that the ship was in dangerous 
waters, demanded a strong man at the helm, and got him. The 
demand of the British Empire for strong men is met by the reply 
that they do not exist, or are not available. This is the searching 
consideration that must be raised by the most moderate criticiem of 
the reconstituted Cabinet. 

No Ministry, in a word, has had a more faltering welcome, whether 
from its own or any side, since Palmerston had his “tit for tat 
with Johnny Russell,” and Lord Derby formed the mixed and hapless 
Government in which Mr. Disraeli was the one indomitable personality 
that Mr. Chamberlain is now. The story of the famous conversation 
in the House of Lords is perhaps rather well known than well founded. 
The Duke of Wellington, very deaf and within a few months of his 
death, was eager to know whom Lord Derby had got for his colleagues, 
persons for the most part so unfamiliar to fame that the Duke had 
increasing difficulty in catching their names. Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Herries !—Mr. Henley, Sir John Pakington—until the repeated 
“Who? Who?” of the astonished listener rose in tones audible to 
the House and gave a name to an administration. Lord Derby’s 
Ministry, however, was never described as the best available or as 
anything but the worst available, and the country which possessed in 
Opposition Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone 
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and Mr. Cardwell, Sir George Lewis and Sir George Grey, had in- 
exhaustible reserves of statesmanship, such as we at an age of vaster 
ambitions and smaller personalities find it difficult toimagine. It 
would not be proper to call Lord Salisbury’s new Cabinet a “‘ Who? 
Who? Ministry,” but it might fairly be described as a “ Why? 
Why? Ministry.” The particular feeling of the nation at large as 
the appointments were announced was as inevitable as the exclamation 
of the Duke. Lord Lansdowne of all men was to become at this of 
all times Foreign Secretary! Why? Lord Selborne was to go to 
the Admiralty and Mr. Arnold-Forster was to be subordinate at the 
Admiralty to Lord Selborne. Why and why? Lord Londonderry 
was to have a seat in the Cabinet. In heaven’s name, why? Mr. 
Gerald Balfour was to be the President of the Board of Trade— 
the doctrinaire becoming the tutelary genius of British commerce, 
and triumphing over the sphere where the academic was most abhorred. 
No one can think why. The place of Sir Edward Grey and Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Brodrick, occupied for nearly the whole of a decade 
with continuous and conspicuous aptitude by three of the most 
promising personalities in politics, is now to be handed over 
to Lord Cranborne. But here the country hardly dared think 
why. And in the midst of all these permutations and pro- 
motions, in most remarkable answer to the demand of the nation 
and the empire for administrative efficiency, the one politician 
counting last in the calculation was the one new man most certainly 
adequate to any executive office at the Prime Minister’s disposal. 
Mr. Hanbury happens to be easily among the six strongest adminis- 
trative forces in public life, but although the theory is that we are 
suffering from a crying scarcity of his particular type of ability, there 
was no use for the member for Preston except at the Post Office or 
the Board of Agriculture, and whether he was to go to one or other 
of the departments so inimitably associated was apparently 
dependent upon the reluctant mind of Lord Londonderry, whose 
presence at St. Martin’s-le-Grand excels the problem of the fly in 
amber. The case of Mr. Hanbury, who was ultimately banished to 
the Board of Agriculture, clinches the character of the “‘ Why ? Why ? 
Ministry ” with a why indeed ! 

It would be profitless to pursue these interesting queries, but it 
will at least be admitted that there has been no Cabinet since the 
“Who? Who?” Administration which more irresistibly invited 
them by presenting so many names whose connection with Philoso- 
pher Square’s “immortal rule of right and the ete nal fitness 
of things” is so little obvious at the first blush. Mr. Walter 
Long’s transfer from the Board of Agriculture to the Local 
Government Board is perfectly correct, but of course makes no 
difference whatever to the public view of the Ministry. The one 
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appointment by the Prime Minister that might be called exactly, and 
even brilliantly, felicitous, was that of Mr. George Wyndham to be 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, where, at the most inflamed period of 
agitation since the days of the Plan of Campaign, he will have an 
admirable opportunity to repeat the executive and Parliamentary 
success of his old chief. With Mr. Brodrick the case is otherwise. 
His nomination to the War Office is a step that can only be justified 
or condemned by the event, but the presumption is at least not 
against Mr. Brodrick, and we cannot say confidently that a better 
choice might have been made for Pall Mall, as we can that a 
stronger appointment than Lord Selborne’s might and ought to have 
been made to the Admiralty. The new War Minister has, perhaps, 
the greatest chance opened in our time to any man of his stand- 
ing. That his is a departmental faculty of absolutely the highest 
order, like that of Lord Cardwell, certainly cannot be thought, for 
Lord Cardwell had the more eager temperament which the men of 
Mr. Brodrick’s class and generation think it indecent to possess, and 
united to intense application the swift and sure working instinct of a 
born and fervent business mind. Mr. Brodrick has been twenty 
years in the House of Commons, a period in which any member must 
be supposed to have given his full measure. He has strong grasp, 
unsparing industry, clearness of mind, and stubbornness of will. 
This is a vigorous combination of the highest kinds of secondary 
talent, and although, in his twenty years of Parliamentary life, 
he has given not the least reason to think that he is endowed with 
anything like the supreme instinct of Mr. Chamberlain for seizing 
the essentials of a question, or the Colonial Secretary’s tenacious and 
indomitable skill in forcing his view, Mr. Brodrick is competent to 
grapple well with any work that, in his peculiar and limited 
position between Lord Roberts and a Cabinet not inclined to revo- 
lutionary schemes, is likely to devolve upon his personal respon- 
sibility. 

There has been an extensive display of stage movement in connec- 
tion with the Cabinet alterations, but there has been far more bustle 
than change, and when the profit and loss account is struck upon 
this political transaction, with the two sides set over against each 
other, it will appear idle to pretend that the Cabinet, as it stands, is 
stronger than the Cabinet as it was. We gain Mr. Brodrick, 
but we lose Mr. Goschen, a virile and strenuous force of a rare 
order, whose disappearance from Ministerial life has been received 
with an extraordinary indifference, which betrays some defect of 
public intelligence as well as of public gratitude. Lord London- 
derry, who enters, is not quite an equivalent for Mr. Chaplin, who 
retires. For Lord Cross and Sir Matthew White-Ridley there is 
not much more than a fair exchange in Mr. Gerald Balfour and Lord 
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Selborne. Mr. Hanbury is a distinct acquisition, but we get him at 
the cost of increasing the overcrowded, unwieldy body which it was 
one of the most serious necessities of the public service to reduce. 
The mere unhealthy size of the Cabinet has been as mischievous 
as that of the Government majority. Under Lord Salisbury the 
unwieldiness of the Cabinet, like the influence of the Crown 
in the classic phrase of Dunning’s resolution, has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. The Prime Minister was 
pressed on every side to diminish it when it stood at the unprece- 
dented figure of nineteen, and he retorted by increasing it to 
twenty ! 

Nor when the composition of the Cabinet is touched upon can it 
be considered without reference to a point difficult to approach with 
delicacy and impossible for any honest critic to avoid. The Prime 
Minister has displayed not only a loyalty to his best-abused colleague 
which is magnificent even if not politics, but he has given an example 
of warmth and courage in the domestic affections recalling the most 
human pages of the Germania, and worthy of the pen of Tacitus. 
Four seats in the Cabinet are filled by Lord Salisbury and three of 
his nearest relatives. One of the three was, of course, inevitable. 
The argument, we must remember, is that the reconstituted Ministry 
is confessedly not an ideal rearrangement, but represents the nearest 
approximation attainable at a time when the supply of fresh states- 
manship was found, as a matter of fact, to fall far short of the 
irresponsible demands of the country. That twenty per cent. of the 
governing genius of the country should exist within the Prime 
Minister’s immediate family circle at a moment when the nation at 
large is accused, with only too much reason, of a serious dearth of 
political capacity—this may be either an extravagant hypothesis or 
an extraordinary fact. The consequence in any case is that four of 
the most essentially British among our institutions, the Premiership, 
the Leadership of the House of Commons, the Admiralty, and the 
Board of Trade, are occupied by Ministers who are members one of 
another in more than the sense of the apostolic injunction. No one 
would dare to level any gross imputation of conscious nepotism 
against Lord Salisbury. He is convinced that Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and Lord Selborne have as clear a claim to their places as any other 
candidates, The late Chief Secretary’s right to be in the Cabinet, 
it will be admitted, is better than Lord Londonderry’s, and as good 
as that of several other Ministers in the inner circle who are not 
Lord Salisbury’s nephews. The case of Lord Selborne, however, is 
upon a very different footing. His level is no doubt next to that of Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr. Hanbury, and Mr. Wyndham—but next. He is qualified 
to be the subordinate, but not the superior, of his Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, upon naval questions, and he cannot be regarded 
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as a satisfactory substitute for a statesman of Mr. Goschen’s calibre. 
With regard, finally, to the representation of the Foreign Office in 
the House of Commons the matter is worse. Lord Lansdowne’s 
personal inadequacy as chief is admitted. Nor has the most com- 
placent condonation of the Prime Minister’s appointments pretended 
that Lord Cranborne, as assistant, approaches the standard of 


his predecessors. The Foreign Office,in a word, is more weakly’ 


represented in both Houses of Parliament than it has been for many 
Ministries, and the combination of Lord Granville and Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, at the most disastrous period of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Ministry, was somewhat more defensible than the present association 
of Secretary and Under-Secretary. In this respect it must be felt, 
by the most indulgent, that Lord Salisbury has made a grave mistake, 
and in the existing condition of international affairs has rendered a 
serious disservice to the country. The Cabinet, as a whole, may be 
summed up as experimental, undistinguished, and markedly below 
the high average reached by most Administrations in the Queen’s 
reign; nor could the falling-off have appeared at a more untoward 
moment. All these things, in the general analysis of the composition 
of the “ Why? Why? Ministry,” might pass at ordinary times. They 
were not what the country expected in the dark hours of the war, 
when we declared that we were awake at last never to slumber more. 
This is not the sort of new Board of Directors called for to “ put 
the Empire upon a business footing.” The question is, of course, 
given away when we are told that all misgivings would be justified 
were it not that, in the case of the vital appointments of the Cabinet, 
the real security for everybody is somebody else. Lord Lansdowne’s 
appointment would be impossible were not Lord Salisbury behind 
him. Mr. Brodrick’s would be disturbing if Lord Roberts were 
not beside him. Lord Selborne’s would be alarming if so notorious 
an expert as Mr. Arnold-Forster were not immediately beneath him. 
A Government was never more damaged by the apologies for its 
existence, and if this is the answer to the inevitable “ Why?” 
Ministers are fortunate that they have not to go with the explanation 
to the country. 

But the mind of the nation is not fixed at the moment upon Lord 
Selborne and the navy, in spite of the fact that our ascendency at 
sea was never threatened with such methodical resolution as now nor 
from so many sides. Lord Roberts is accepted as substantial security 
for Mr. Brodrick. The vital part of my criticism upon the Cabinet 
is concerned with the question of the Foreign Office, and must 
examine the relations between the Prime Minister and his successor. 
Any such examination must compare the change at the Foreign Office 
with the changes at other European chanceries. The comparison 
must have a very important bearing upon the national situation. 
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Lord Lansdowne has been described by the Continental writers as 
a “blank leaf,” and we know little more of him than they do. When 
that can be said of a man who has been thirty years in publie life 
and has filled very various positions, the presumption is signifi- 
cantly against him. He has never been associated, apart from the 
irrelevant episode of the war, with ideas of failure or achieve- 
ment. He has filled the places to which he has been appointed 
with irreproachable manner, and a quiet, continuous, conscientious 
application, but he has left no personal traces. As Viceroy in India 
and Canada he was in every way an adequate representative of the 
Queen. He has been, perhaps, rather more positively successful at 
Pall Mall than elsewhere, and though he cannot be credited with 
anything creative, he would have been recognised absolutely without 
dissent as the most satisfactory Secretary for War in recent years, 
had it not been for the events which revealed the fundamental defects 
of the institution he controlled. Itis absurd to suppose that Lord 
Lansdowne could be held personally accountable for the state of 
things which Lord Roberts rather than Mr. Brodrick is relied upon 
to alter. He was irrationally and discreditably attacked, not because 
of any real responsibility of his own, but for the mere brutal reason 
that he was the nearest victim when our Generals had got themselves 
defeated in the field. But his speeches, with their clear platitudes, 
interspersed with admissions in the most deplorable style—* We have 
been struck with the inadequacy of our reserves of many kinds of 
stores . . .”—this was in the midst of the war—showed the essential 
quality of a mind which wavers upon some indefinable mean 
between mediocrity and distinction. Lord Lansdowne also speaks 
French by right of birth upon his mother’s side, and nothing was 
more ludicrous to Berlin and Vienna than the strange emphasis laid 
upon that qualification for the Foreign Secretaryship of the British 
Empire in a statesman, who for the rest was perfectly innocent of any 
special diplomatic experience whatever, and was totally unknown 
abroad. In foreign policy, in short, as compared for instance with 
Count von Biilow, Lord Lansdowne must remain a cipher. For 
the purposes of his new sphere he is a personality without power, 
imagination, or experience, equally incapable of inventive initiative or 
resourceful resistance, as against opponents and anglers who will com- 
pete with him and play him for diplomatic prestige and profit. If he 
stood alone, he would be clay in the hands of the vigorous and adept 
potters of Berlin and St. Petersburg. No nomination was ever more 
amazing than that of Lord Lansdowne to the Foreign Office, and none 
would have been declared more unanimously to be disastrous if the 
country had not been assured that Lord Lansdowne’s true position 
would be that of —Foreign Secretary to the Prime Minister. 

A moment’s examination will show how much less plausible than it 
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seems at the first glance is an explanation which is humiliating at the 
best. The obvious comment has been made that the Prime Minister 
must either retain control to a degree which will mean no real relief of 
his double burthen, or must relinquish control to an extent which must 
deprive the country of the security it is promised. But this is, of course, 
not the whole matter, nor the most serious part of it. That lies in the 
fact that the present arrangement is absolutely without precedent, 
and in the essential nature of things is without justification, apart 
from the utmost interest in foreign affairs that the Prime Minister can 
possibly retain. There have been, of course, Prime Ministers before 
whose personal authority was supreme in the direction of the external 
policy of this country—but never, except when the Foreign Secretary, 
who took his principles from the head of the Government, was himself 
technically competent and experienced in the executive work and in 
what must be called the “ Intelligence Department” of diplomacy. 
Nothing could be cruder than to suppose that all is said when we are 
assured that there can be no change of policy. It is not the abstract 
policy, but the practical manipulation of it that raises or degrades the 
diplomatic prestige of nations. In the sympathetic separation of 
principle and practice that has existed before in this country, and 
nearly always exists in Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, where the 
views of the sovereign in international affairs are supreme, the voice 
of Jacob has been really supplemented by the hands of Esau—the 
effective part of the association in fact no less than in parable. Lord 
Salisbury has been a great master of defensive diplomacy in the past. 
Defensive tactics alone, we know, can never win a war. By defensive 
diplomacy alone the position of a country cannot, in the long event, 
be maintained, even in the actual hands of a master. The outlook 
for defensive diplomacy at second hand, under the new Foreign 
Secretary’s régimé, is anything but promising. Success in foreign 
policy depends upon an absolutely personal mastery of the facts. 
Formerly Lord Salisbury informed himself; but there can be no 
longer any guarantee that the Prime Minister will be perfectly in- 
formed, and we can, therefore, possess no such security as is pretended. 
Devoid of the special knowledge and address, the experience and 
training indispensable to sustain the contest of keen wits in this 
sphere, how is Lord Lansdowne supposed to be able to penetrate his 
interlocutors in actual intercourse with a Foreign Minister, or to tell 
more than he has been told when referring matters to the Prime 
Minister ? How, for instance, in such a matter as the Anglo-German 
agreement, is Lord Lansdowne to distinguish between the plausible 
pretexts upon which such an arrangement may be proposed, and the 
purposes for which it will be exploited as soon as the ink is dry by 
the victorious chorus of a foreign press unscrupulously inspired ? 
How, in a word, can we expect Lord Lansdowne to be other than a 
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defective “‘ Intelligence Department ” to Lord Salisbury or that other 
Powers will not appreciate this remarkable situation and utilise it to 
their advantage? The truth is that under such an arrangement 
British policy cannot attempt to be an active competitive influencing 
thing, and can be no more than a decorous negation. The most natural 
tendency of Lord Lansdowne’s particular linguistic accomplishment 
—to recall the joke in Punch at the time of the Treaty of Berlin— 
would be a frequent use of the “ French for compromise.” A flash 
from the electric atmosphere of foreign policy in several parts of the 
world might make this state of things at any moment a grave danger. 
No; the real justification is not to be found in the plea that there can 
be no change of policy while the Prime Minister remains, but in the 
astonishing argument that, admitting all the deficiencies of the new 
Foreign Secretary, there is no one better. Lord Lansdowne is abso- 
lutely unsuitable, but he cannot be improved upon except by a pre- 
mature removal of Lord Curzon from India or Mr. Balfour from the 
House of Commons—changes which would cause some extremely un- 
desirable dislocations. If this is true—that Lord Salisbury, having 
reached seventy, finds that in the whole Unionist Party, which has a 
vast majority in the House of Commons and almost monopolises the 
House of Lords, there is no one fit to become his successor—there can 
be only one conclusion: a new system of training officers is more 
urgently needed in statesmanship than in the army. As a matter of 
fact this depressing argument is more true than we have ever realised, 
and it touches a question as vital as military reorganisation, commer- 
cial competition, or the condition of the fleet. Let us see what has 
occurred elsewhere. The inevitable comparison, it is needless to say, 
in this, as in other matters, is with Germany. From top to bottom, in 
the most efficient and exacting administration in the world, Germany 
finds no difficulty in filling every vacancy as it occurs, and finding 
competent persons whenever they are needed. There is little diffi- 
culty in moving up. 

Cabinet reconstruction with us has followed a Kansler-crisis in 
Berlin. Prince Hohenlohe’s resignation occurred a few days before 
the Prime Minister’s resignation of the Foreign Office. When the 
changes in the two Governments are compared there will be found a 
suggestive similarity in the causes, though little, unfortunately, in the 
effects. For reasons very different from our own motives in the hour of 
trial during the war, the Kaiser’s subjects had their own gloomy mood. 
There was a feeling that the ambition of the country was driving on 
far ahead of the means to support it—that the Fatherland, in pur- 
suing a Weltpolitik upon the grandest scale in advance of the actual 
creation of a proportionate navy, was being urged to put to sea in a 
clothes basket. The Chinese adventure seemed more and more a 
leap out into the dark from the solid base of Bismarckian policy. 
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The “ no quarter” speech suggested that the Kaiser was about to 
commit the nation to a swaggering crusade. Count Waldersee’s 
nomination to the international command promised more risk than 
profit, and was deeply distrusted. The theatrical exaggeration by 
which the departure of the Field Marshal for China was advertised 
was disquieting for the future and repugnant to the traditions which 
made Germany great between Jena and Sedan. When Russia de- 
serted Count Waldersee by proposing the general withdrawal the 
worst forebodings seemed to be realised, and the spectre of “ isolation,” 
the only thought which Germans really dread, seemed to have 
appeared. The severe financial stringency spread the general 
sense of insecurity. There was a cry that the China expedition upon 
the Kaiser’s initiative was unconstitutional, and a demand for the 
summoning of the Reichstag. While that demand remained un- 
heeded Prince Hohenlohe was at his Russian estate of Werki, signi- 
ficantly withdrawn from the whole scene of his Chancellorship. 
There were the obvious reminiscences of Bismarck and a national 
call for a strong man to take the helm. There was no shifting of 
the round pegs among the square holes. There were no excuses for 
“the best available.” There was no cry about the dearth of political 
capacity, no admission, and no occasion for it, that the whole organ- 
isation of the State could not be masterfully re-manned at need, or 
that the vacancy caused by the retirement of the aged Reichskanzler 
could not be efficiently filled without throwing some other part of the 
machinery out of gear. Germany called for the strengthening of the 
Government, and the Government was simply strengthened. Count 
von Biilow succeeded Prince Hohenlohe—Baron von Richthofen 
succeeded Count von Biilow, just as the latter was brought from 
Rome to Berlin as soon as Baron Marschall changed from the German 
Foreign Office to Constantinople. We can only realise the appalling 
character of Lord Lansdowne’s appointment by knowing something 
of the men against whom he is matched. The new German Chan- 
cellor and his Foreign Secretary were greeted with universal con- 
gratulations as two of the most competent men in Europe; and since 
the Kaiser has at command much material very similar to theirs, it 
may be instructive to glance at two typical careers. 

The dynasty of the Biilows, in the first place, throughout its 
innumerable ramifications has been one of the most vigorous in 
Europe, and the name in Germany combines the prestige of the 
Churchills and Cecils here. When the Electorate of Brandenburg 
became the Kingdom of Prussia and Frederick I. placed the crown 
upon his head at Kénigsberg, a Biilow stood by the new throne— 
from that moment to become more and more the fixed centre and 
core of Continental politics—and was one of the earliest to wear the 
Order of the Black Eagle instituted in commemoration of the great 
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event of January, 1701. The great soldier who won Dennewitz, 
drove deep at Leipzig, and headed the first Prussian column to appear 
at Waterloo was another Biilow, and probably the greatest of German 
commanders between Frederick the Great and Moltke. The father 
and grand-uncle of the new Imperial Chancellor were among his 
predecessors at the Foreign Secretaryship in Berlin, and there has 
been hardly any time during the last two centuries at least in which 
members of the different branches of this singularly virile clan have 
not been conspicuous in every sphere of the public service. The 
successor of Count Hohenlohe and fourth German Chancellor after 
Bismarck, Bernhard von Biilow, was born in Holstein, and is now 
fifty-one. We have not a single politician living—for Lord 
Dufferin’s diplomatic experience came after and not before his 
Parliamentary success—whose training to the business of foreign 
policy will for a moment compare with that of the Kaiser’s new 
minister. He was brought into contact at the outset with the 
tremendous realities that underlie diplomacy by serving through the 
Franco-German War, that in itself was a matter of enormous advantage 
as bringing out the true meaning of politics. English statesmanship 
is lethargic and dull largely because it can never quite feel that the 
worst can happen, though it knows intellectually that great wars are 
possible. Count von Biilow was attached to the staff of the Berlin 
Congress where his father, with Bismarck and Prince Hohenlohe, 
was one of the three representatives of Germany. He was First 
Secretary at the Paris and St. Petersburg embassies successively. 
He had been chargé d’affaires at Athens during the Russo-Turkish 
war. In 1888 he went to Bucharest, steeped himself in Balkan 
politics and managed the negotiations which resulted in the accession 
of Roumania to the Triple Alliance. His services were recognised 
by promotion to one of the first-class embassies, and in 1893 he 
succeeded Count Solms Sonnenwalde as Minister to the Quirinal. He 
was too valuable, however, to be left long even in Rome. “I should 
like to have been left to die in Rome ” was the characteristic remark 
of a well-rounded nature, uniting warmth and mobility with stout 
and even stubborn fibre in a fashion that is rare anywhere, but 
rarer with us than with Germans. He was summoned to Berlin 
in 1897 as successor to Baron Marschall von Bieberstein in the 
Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. This, of course, is not the same 
thing as the Ministry for Foreign Affairs which is held by the 
Imperial Chancellor, but the superior authority of Prince Hohenlohe 
has been hardly more than a nominal precedence, and Count 
von Biilow became more and more the direct and obvious mouth- 
piece of the Kaiser himself. When rougher waters demanded the 
stronger hand on the tiller and the question of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
retirement was discussed, there could be no doubt as to who 
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was marked out to succeed him. It has been pointed out that Lord 
Lansdowne is utterly innocent of diplomatic experience. It will be 
seen that Count von Biilow has breathed the different atmospheres of 
diplomacy in every important part of Europe, and with regard to 
any Continental question knows exactly the medium he is trying to 
manipulate. There can be no really effective competition by this 
country in international affairs if our statesmen continue to have 
nothing better than graduation in parliamentary debates and 
under-secretaryships, the narrowest and most sterile routine in the 
world, to set against a training like that of Count von Biilow—that 
is to say, let us remember, like Bismarck’s own. 

Of the inevitable effect of a career such as has been briefly touched 
upon in expanding and stimulating character, the German Chancellor 
is the most felicitous example, and by contrast with this adroit and 
ingratiating, but none the less bold, decisive and masterful personality, 
the decorous, negative, maddeningly moderate, but otherwise hopelessly 
uninspiring politicians who form the consistent majority of British 
Cabinets, and of whom Lord Lansdowne, let it be admitted, is quite 
the highest type, seem null and dreary figures indeed. With us 
statesmen are either like Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour, full of 
amenity but without strength ; or they are like Mr. Chamberlain, full 
of force but without the fine civility of spirit of a higher temperament. 
Count von Biilow, on the other hand, is a man of comprehensive and 
even sensitive culture, but that does not in the least impair his 
capacity to grapple with the ruder work of politics, which he does as 
if he were the unlicked Mecklenburgh Junker he is sometimes 
ignorantly called. The Reichskanzlerin is a factor in the case—for 
the German Chancellor has a Neapolitaine to wife. The Countess von 
Biilow is of the house of Camporeale—it was Prince Camporeale who 
presided at a Biilow family gathering the other day—but was a 
step-daughter of no less eminent a man than Marco Minghetti. 
To be a member of that latter household was to grow up in an 
atmosphere which was in itself a liberal education, and the 
Countess von Biilow became a pianist of the rank to be led out 
by Liszt. The point is of importance in the elucidation of the 
individuality of Lord Lansdowne’s most formidable competitor. 
What water is for the body that is music for the mind. Count 
von Biilow is always alert, dexterous, perspicuous, imperturbable. 
He has the valuable temperament which is never out of humour no 
matter what may be the provocation. Robust, engaging, and discreet, 
he is supple with the suppleness of the tenacious wrestler, a happy 
but virile and positive personality to the finger tips. 

The most remarkable fact, however, remains. Our system is de- 
liberately meant to subordinate executive ability to debating aptitude. 
Count von Biilow had an exclusively diplomatic experience, and had 
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passed through no orthodox Parliamentary process whatever, when he 
appeared before the Reichstag. Yet let us note all the more care- 
fully the fact that he is unquestionably one of the best Parliamentary 
speakers in Europe. There is none more distinct and graphic, more 
persuasive in manner and matter, or breathing a more personal 
influence into studiously simple forms. No style could at once 
appear less ambitious and be more effective in reality. Count von 
Biilow’s reputation in Parliamentary address was raised to its 
height by the speeches upon the Samoa question, the last Navy Bill, 
and above all, perhaps, upon the seizure of the Bundesrath and the 
other ships. In each of these cases, unfortunately, where the new 
Chancellor was most acclaimed in Germany for a power of homely 
and pungent idiom which recalled Bismarck, his success was chiefly 
secured by a style of reference to this country very different from that 
which is professed by the Kaiser’s Government in its direct intercourse 
with our own. We have heard of Lord Lansdowne’s qualifications 
in French. It would be much more to the profit of the Empire if 
its Foreign Secretary were compelled to read nothing but German 
for six months, so that the extraordinary, incessant, gratuitous ill- 
nature which sets the tone of reference to England and the English 
throughout German life from top to bottom should be as fully appre- 
ciated as it deserves. This country has never been spoken to, and has 
been rarely spoken of, in the tones which Count Biilow permits him- 
self to use. In his masterly speech upon the new Navy Bill, he 
plainly hinted that Germany in the twentieth century was destined 
to sueceed England in sea power, as England had succeeded Holland, 
and Holland, Spain. The case of the Bundesrath, however, is the 
more instructive. Lord Salisbury was driven to express his astonish- 
ment at the style of the two notes handed to him by Count Hatzfeldt 
on behalf of a Power with “which Her Majesty’s Government 
believed itself to stand upon the friendliest footing.”” These commu- 
nications were levelled at us in a dictatorial and even menacing tone, 
which Germany would not use to any other Power in similar circum- 
stances. Lord Salisbury made the somewhat Pickwickian protest 
quoted above, but took no more effectual steps to protect the Foreign 
Office from the special tendency of Berlin to enhance its reputation 
for domestic purposes at the expense of our international prestige 
upon every possible occasion. We, perhaps, are not quite awake to 
the fact that it has become possible to speak of England in open 
Parliament in a style like the following :— 


“ We request that the belligerents shall not extend their measures beyond the 
limits of military necessity. We request that the belligerents shall respect the 
inalienable rights of legitimate trade. We demand above all that the belligerents 
shall exercise the right of search and of eventual seizure in a manner which 
corresponds to the necessity of the maintenance of neutral trade and the normal 
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relations between friendly and civilised powers. Acting on this principle we 
have lodged in London a serious protest against the proceedings of the English 
officers. We requested in the first place the instant liberation of the Imperial 
mail steamers Bundesrath, General, and Herzog. The mail steamers General 
and Herzog upon our representation were liberated at once, the discharge of the 
Bundesrath has followed yesterday. . . . Finally the English Government has 
expressed its regret for what has occurred. We indulge ourselves in the expec- 
tation that incidents of this sort will not be repeated. We hope that the English 
naval authorities will not again without sufficient ground proceed ina rash and 
unfriendly manner against ships of ours.” (Speech in the Reichstag, 19th 
January, 1900.) 


Belgium and Portugal are the only powers to which such language 
has been held by any Foreign Minister in this country since Palmer- 
ston’s time. In the case of the Bundesrath Germany was afforded 
a fair opportnnity by a very clumsy business. But even the 
agreements supposed to be concluded as demonstrations of friend- 
ship between the two Powers are invariably used to beat down 
British prestige as compared with German, and this practice has 
unquestionably gone far to nourish that evil humour of arrogance 
and disparagement towards this country on the part of the whole 
German people, which is a danger that cannot be disposed of by 
ignoring it. The recent Anglo-German agreement, whatever 
its real origin or the means by which it was secured may have been, 
was represented with extraordinary unanimity and promptitude by 
German newspapers as the complete overthrow of British claims in 
the Yangtsze Valley. The skill with which the new chancellor had 
tuned his press was obvious, to the admiration of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. Count von Biilow is absolutely a disciple of Bismarck, 
and for him, therefore, friendship is only pretended with England 
when a new means of putting the screw upon Russia is desired. 
When the personality and policy of Prince Hohenlohe’s successor 
are considered, the appointment of Lord Lansdowne to the Foreign 
Office will appear at last as what it is—a criminal blunder. It is 
idle to say that there is to be “no change of policy.” That is now 
the stereotyped formula for a crisis in all the chanceries of Europe. 
When M. Delcassé succeeded M. Hanotaux there was to be no altera- 
tion, a thing prohibited by the sacredness of the Dual Alliance. Count 
Mouravieff and Count Lamsdorff are equally represented in turn 
as the servants of a Tsar who is his own Foreign Minister, and as 
the docile heirs of the master-mind of Prince Lobanoff. When 
Prince Hohenlohe was replaced by Count von Biilow the obvious 
comment was that there could be no change of a foreign policy 
which is the Kaiser’s own. But what, then, are we to think of the 
fact that there has been as much difference in the reception of the 
various new ministers as if they represented the most various inno- 
vations? Why should Count von Biilow be received with loud and 
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prolonged applause, while Lord Lansdowne was curiously regarded as 
a cipher of the highest character and position ? The truth, of course, 
is that the important thing is not whether there is to be any change 
of principle, but whether the change of persons brings forward a 
strong executant or a weak one. 

The moral would not be complete without some reference to the 
new Imperial Chancellor’s successor in the State Secretaryship. Baron 
von Richthofen probably knows more of foreign policy than our 
whole reconstituted administration put together. If Lord Salisbury 
is left out, he certainly knows more. He was born more than fifty 
yearsago at Jassy. He went through the campaigus both of 1866 and 
1870. Before he returned from Cairo a few years since to take the 
Colonial Department, subsequently becoming Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, he was the admirable representative of Germany 
upon the Egyptian Caisse, where he learned the Anglophilism 
which is now a suspected eccentricity in Berlin. Finally, Baron 
von Richthofen is the brother of the celebrated geologist and traveller, 
who is by far the greatest living authority upon China as distin- 
guished from its people. When the new State Secretary was moved 
up the vacancy in the Under-Secretaryship was filled without 
difficulty by selecting one of several candidates with a competent 
diplomatic education and the necessary knowledge of foreign policy 
acquired in foreign capitals. 

We on our part have not got the men, because we confine the area 
of selection to the old conventional field, which was always narrow, 
and is no longer fertile. In the last twenty years our whole political 
point of view has been insensibly transformed. ‘With the systematic 
invasion of the sea by the navies and mercantile marine of foreign 
nations, who acknowledge no mere natural right of ours to ocean trade 
and sovereignty, we can no longer live alone “ housed in a dream at 
distance from the kind.” The sphere of our monopoly is gradually 
becoming common ground. The sea is becoming a less practical barrier 
in modern times than was the Danube in classic, and for all except pic- 
turesque purposes we are ceasing in the traditional sense to be monitor. 
Our competitors are impinging upon our isolation as closely as if we 
had a continental frontier. When domestic policy was the absorbing 
preoccupation, Parliamentary experience was the necessary and suffi- 
cient training. When the national identity of other countries tends 
to find a more and more powerful and concentrated economic expres- 
sion, and administrative ability is the prime mover of the State, we 
must cease to regard statesmanship as the exclusive product of red 
and green leather benches. The parliamentary atmosphere does not 
excite and develop personality in a period of detached legislation as 
it did in the fervent days of great issues. We shall not produce the 
men we need, henceforth, by dull debate and duller departmentalism 
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of the old perfunctory fashion, and Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet ought 
to be the last one evolved, to a large extent, by that strange 
process in which men who make markedly safe speeches, not vitiated 
by excessive idea and impulse such as are repugnant to our pre- 
judices, may rise in ten years to under-secretaryships, and in twenty 
to the mysterious sphere of chartered mediocrity known hence- 
forward as Cabinet rank. Our Government is, as a matter of fact, 
the least democratic in existence, and infinitely less so than that of 
China, where the whole intention is to disengage merit from the mass, 
though the system is wrong. There is no other civilised country, 
not one, where the pretensions of mere heredity are still so powerful 
or the influence of party obligations so stupid. There is no other 
nation in which it would be possible that Lord Londonderry should 
remain Postmaster-General while Mr. Hanbury went to the Board 
of Agriculture. Neither in Germany, nor in Austria, nor in Russia 
could Lord Selborne be placed at the head of the Admiralty, or four 
of the greater offices of State be concentrated in the hands of a 
single family. This has never been seen before in England, and in 
the days of the oligarchy even Walpole would not have dared to 
attempt it. Parliamentary talent does not appear largely because 
presumptive heirships on this scale do not encourage it. But it is 
clear that if administrative efficiency is to be the first interest and to 
be secured at all costs, the Prime Minister who may form future 
Governments must have a wider choice and range beyond the 
strict parliamentary limit in his selections. Not only in Germany, 
but in the United States, the Executive Government is nourished 
from the diplomatic service. There can be no doubt that if a 
thorough diplomatic training were often precedent, as it is some- 
times subsequent, with us to a Parliamentary life, the gain to the 
nation would be of extreme value. The career of Sir Alfred Milner, 
which can scarcely fail to bring him eventually to the Treasury 
Bench, is the type which must become more frequent in the future. 
The present theory of collective responsibility is much more suited 
to the purposes of party legislation than of Imperial administration, and 
places peculiar obstacles in the way of a perfectly rational choice of 
Ministers. The most practical question suggested by the composition 
of the “‘ Why? Why? Ministry ” is, whether the Cabinet ought not 
to be abolished. ‘Every large assembly is a mob, whatever may be 
the ability of the individuals composing it,” declares Goethe. The 
Cabinet has become a mob, and when the number of its members has 
reached twenty, it would be better if it were suppressed. It could 
not be a governing body if it would. It should not if it 
could. Concentration, not diffusion, of personal responsibility 
is the vital condition of executive efficiency. In a Cabinet of 
twenty we have obviously an institution which has ceased to 
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be an active organ of the body politic, but the vague tra- 
dition of a responsibility, which it no longer possesses, serves the 
most mischievous purpose possible by concealing from the attention 
of the nation the real depositaries of supreme power. ‘To say that 
there is a Cabinet within the Cabinet merely means that Lord Salis- 
bury can consult whom he likes, and that it is incumbent upon him 
to consult nobody. When three members of his family are among 
his colleagues, the only “inner Cabinet” that is inevitable is one 
which perverts the first principles of sound politics. Upon any 
project of legislation the opinion of a meeting of twenty Ministers 
would be valuable. Upon matters of executive action the inter- 
ference of such a body would be absurd and disastrous. The Cabinet, 
as it nominally exists, will no doubt be ultimately replaced in recog- 
nition as, in fact, by some definitely smaller body competent to deal 
with administrative questions. A strengthened Committee of Defence, 
with the Foreign Secretary and the Colonial Secretary added, must 
become the real Cabinet in the natural course of Imperial develop- 
ment. The final fear of the country since the Mansion House speech 
is that Lord Salisbury, who has shown himself to be out of touch 
with popular feeling in the reconstruction of the Ministry, may be 
equally so with respect to War Office reform. Meeting the twentieth 
century with the Cabinet of Commonplace, after all the deep vows 
and fair hopes of our time of trial, the nation has a strange dread 
that Lord Salisbury has lost the psychological moment of its 
fortunes. 
“ CaLcHas.” 
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THE CYCLIST SOLDIER. 
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—Cyclist Drill, ii. & 36. 

TuerE has recently come into my hands a little pink book, rather 
badly printed, and priced at twopence, which begins and ends with 
the above inscription. It is clearly from its prominence (it is given 
two full pages to itself) an important inscription, though I do not 
know what it means. In addition, this little pink book bears upon 
61030 ,, 

ggg 9nd 
and having in that manner propitiated gods unknown 


its cover, and again upon its title-page, the remarks “ 
— OS 
2899 
to common men, comes to business, and frankly admits itself an 
exposition of ‘‘ Cyclist Drill”’ as evolved by the War Office after the 
quickening experiences of the year 1900. Altogether it is the most 
remarkable piece of reading I have happened upon this year. Asa 
demonstration of the fact that our Intelligence Department has at 
last succeeded in discovering the new method of wheeled traction 
upon what are called safety bicycles, as a proof of the willingness of 
those in authority to utilise this novel invention, and as evidence of 
the quality of the patriotic zeal in high places this campaign in South 
Africa has begotten, it cannot be valued too highly, and it is in no 
spirit of ingratitude for whatever toil and self-sacrifice have been 
involved in its preparation that I offer the remarks that follow. On 
the whole these remarks must be unflattering. It is only too apparent 
that the compilers of this little work, though, no doubt, brave English 
gentlemen, have neither the intelligence nor the imagination necessary 
for their task, and if their well-meant efforts are not very promptly 
revised and supplemented, the development of an arm, which may 
even be destined to be the dominant arm in the European warfare of 
the future, will be, so far as this country goes, most disastrously 
warped and crippled. 

What I hold to be the errors of these gentlemen begin early, in a 
sort of manifesto, or Introductory Note, in which their cardinal 
propositions are laid down. They have clearly discussed among 
themselves, with some care, a question that no doubt appeared a 
perfectly natural one to them, “ Are cyclists infantry or cavalry ?” 
Is a cyclist, in fact, a grenadier on castors or a hobby-horse? The 
latter opinion is, I know, held by many authorities, and I have been 
privileged to see at a Military Tournament the cyclist as (hobby) 
horse-soldier slashing Turks’ heads and prodding rings with a sword 
that he drew before mounting. But in this pink document in hand 
the opposite opinion quite overwhelmingly prevails. ‘“ Cyclists are 
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infantry,” says Wt. 13016, etc., and are to be treated as such, 
“working with such changes of formation as are involved by the 
possession of cycles,” and having decided that point, our authorities 
have proceeded to adapt our quite obsolete infantry drill, a drill 
developed originally out of the moral needs of pedestrian pikemen 
fighting in close order, as cheaply and obviously as possible, to the 
new feature. That a cyclist is after all a cyclist, has clearly never 
entered their heads. 

As a natural consequence of this discovery that the cyclist is a foot 
soldier, they have found it reasonable to enact that the cyclist arm 
of the immediate future is to be inseparably linked to a battalion of 
infantry, it is to be a mere specialised company, an excrescence, of 
that, and it is no surprise to find a provision (page 27, Appendix A) 
that the cyclist’s valise “as a rule will be carried for him in a cart” 
—so that he can go back for what he wants whenever he may want it. 
“The cyclist should be able to exist,’ says Appendix A, for no less 
than “twenty-four hours without his valise,” but for his fate, if the 
cart-horse goes lame or loses its way, the War Office makes no 
provision. 

It follows from this association of cyclists and infantry battalions 
that the cyclist uniform trails after the uniform of the infantry regi- 
ment, to which he is hobbled by (Wt. 13,016. 10,000. 9/00—H. & S. 


P. 
4794) 48° It is in no case a properly invented costume for a 


eyclist soldier,’ and his outfit is entirely dominated by the infantry 
tradition. This involves the presence of that most striking and 
unexpected item, the cyclist’s Great Coat. Very careful provision 
is made for this great coat. It is suspended beneath the saddle 
just where it would inevitably check an excited man mounting in a 
hurry, and it is fastened “‘ by means of two cape-straps ”—-whatever 
cape-straps may be. ‘“ Each cape-strap is to be placed through the 
ring of the spring of the saddle and then round the spring itself, and 
drawn up until the buckle is just below the saddle-bag. Place the 
coat in position and pass the strap round the coat and buckle.” 
“ That’s awright,” as vulgar people say, and indeed, in view of the 
things the War Office leaves vague, its occasional precision is amazing. 
When, one asks, will the cyclist use that great coat? Not when he 
is on the march—because he need only quicken up if he is chilly—and 
not when he is fighting. He carries that coat to lie in and sleep in, and 
the thing he ought to have is not a coat at all but a waterproof 
sleeping-bag, to button and unbutton at the feet, with possibly a 

(1) Of course, a cyclist should wear a baggy cyclist’s cap, but about Shorncliffe they 
are either wearing cockscomb things of cloth, which involve risks of sunstroke, or else 
those incorrectly turned-up, wind-flapping, slouch hats by which we honour the 
intelligent avoidance of military absurdities that has enabled the by no means heroic 


South African farmers to fight so long and £0 effectively against our absurdly equipped 
forces. 
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blanket rolled inside it, in which bag he can pack the few items, the 
cardigan, the wool belt, the extra socks, and the concentrated pro- 
visions for which he is encumbered with a valise by our authorities— 
if (which I doubt) they have ever contemplated his carrying food. 
The Boers have done so individually in many of their more brilliant 
operations, and so did the Ironsides (unless I misread my Hudibras), 
and so will the victorious army in the Great War that must come. 
The valise prescribed, by-the-bye, is one of those things that loop 
over the frame, bang the knees, and worry a rider even when they 
are not banging his knees, though, as our authority darkly remarks, 
“if properly packed, it will not interfere in any way with the cyclist’s 
legs.”” They put his gun between his legs also, though it would be 
altogether handier and better strapped over his shoulder, with the 
muzzle high. I should fancy that these dispositions were made during 
a momentary wavering towards the cavalry theory, and the desire was 
to get the cycle as bulky and horselike as possible. Of course, as 
every one who has done much touring will know, the soldier can 
carry all he wants—even a section of a tent—most conveniently 
over his front wheel, clear of mounting, dismounting, and all possible 
movements. 

There is also a cavalry touch in the officer’s sword. It would seem 
that the cycle, which for most purposes of theory is regarded in the 
case of the men merely as a roller-skate beneath pedestrians, becomes 
of a more equine character under a commissioned rider. The sword 
will be attached to the cycle. It will bea gymkana job, of course, to 
draw it; it will lead to disgraceful croppers in the face of the enemy ; 
it will be of no possible service when drawn except for crude helio- 
graphic purposes—chiefly for the benefit of the enemy; but then 
officers always have had swords. And when the officer dismounts, 
the sword “ will be detached and attached to the sword belt.” One 
can figure that dismount into action, the men running for cover, 
unhampered by their officer’s interference. Ze will be behind, according 
to regulation, and, I conceive, furiously damning at certain unexpectedly 
reluctant buckles. When I reflect upon that sword I cannot under- 
stand why the War Office did not provide a sham tail for the officer’s 
cycle. It would be tremendously dressy, it would weigh a great 
deal less than the sword anyhow, and it would give dignity and 
distinction, and make the army attractive to the sort of young men 
who are attracted by that sort of thing. And if a tail why not cloth 
from either knee (with the regimental colours), and a horse head of 
moulded cardboard over the handle-bars ? 

The five parts of this Drill-Book are distributed in the following 
manner: Part I. occupies fifteen pages (or more than half the book), 
and is a simple adaptation to the cycle of the infantry dressing and 
saluting and forming files, changing from single file to file, changing 
front and so forth. It would have no conceivable use in war. Inci- 
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dentally the men are trained to stack cycles in pairs, leaning up one 
against the other instead of laying them down out of sight. That is 
a particularly bright idea; if the machines have been well polished 
it makes a pleasing picture visible from a great distance, and it 
deprives the cyclist of any unfair advantage over the mounted 
infantryman, who is always liable to be worried about the loss of his 
retreating powers by the possible killing of his horse. It is also 
much easier to pick up a bicycle from the ground than to disentangle 
it from the embrace of another. At the word “ Dis... . mount,” the 
cyclist soldier is instructed to dismount from the step. Conceive 
after the particle ‘‘ Dis!” the vision of wavering hind legs! With 
care he will manage to do so on parade efficiently enough, and when 
he goes into action he will probably miss his step and bark his shin 
rather painfully as a preliminary to steady shooting. The only way 
that becomes really habitual and instinctive is the pedal dismount. 
All this part of the book is carefully illustrated by diagrams, and so is: 
Part II. (seven pages) on company drill—the captain is represented 
by the symbol for Mars, the private by an arrow, and so forth, and 
there can be no doubt the War Office is quite seriously resolved to exhi- 
bit to the foreign military expert at no very distant date the spectacle 
of parade grounds full of cyclists wheeling and changing front, and 
coming about like squadrons of battle-ships manceuvring. Among 
other things they will dismount and close up “ to receive cavalry,’” 
though they could easily ride away for a space over any country suitable 
for a cavalry charge and resume firing, until the cavalry charge spent 
itself. Only you see they “are infantry,” and infantry always have 
had “ to receive cavalry.” 

Part III. (two pages) provides, as explicitly as possible, that on 
battalion drill the cyclist company move with the foot soldiers of 
the battalion, and, in fact, be as much infantry as their noxious iron- 
mongery permits. It must have been a very easy section to write, 
one concludes. Part IV. (three pages) concerns ceremonial, saluting, 
marching past, and all that sort of thing. Altogether there are 
twenty-seven pages out of the thirty-two which constitute the actual 
text of the book, devoted to these absurd developments of the 
grenadier-on-castors theory. And then in Part V. on Route March- 
ing comes matter of another sort, and we get six pages of matter 
which is, I will not say of practical value, but at any rate written 
with some recognition of the fact that the cyclist is something more 
than a common foot soldier inconvenienced by a bicycle that the 
Zeitgeist has stuck between his legs. 

Now the internal evidence of these six pages bring to light some 
very curious facts about our War Office authority, and for a moment 
I propose to concentrate that authority into one person, and speak of 
it collectively as Him. Ile is not, I find, after all, totally ignorant of 
cycling, in spite of much of the previous matter and the abusive 
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criticism of arm-chair critics. He has cycled. He has not cycled 
for pleasure, but in a state of patriotic ardour to master the con- 
founded thing and render himself independent of the sort of bounder 
who knows. But he has not cycled much or well; he has ridden in a 
foolish dress and foolishly ; he has perspired abominably ; he has exer- 
cised no restraint upon himself in the matter of drinking; he has 
dismounted often; he is still in that stage when the panting, 
wilting beginner struggles from inn to inn all day, and—his blood 
loaded with fatigue products—dreams of accidents all night. How 
do I know that? Well, consider this (the italics, of course, are 
mine) :— 

“2. Discipline.—The importance of rigid discipline during a march is, if 
possible, greater than in the case of soldiers on foot. The physical strain on the 
men is more severe, and the consequent tendency to demoralisation increased.” 


And this :— 


“7. Halts.—A halt of five or ten minutes may with advantage be made about 
a quarter of an hour after starting, and once every hour during the march. In 
every third hour these halts may be extended to half-an-hour, and once, about 
the middle of the day, to an hour. 

“ Halts will, if possible, be made where a plentiful supply of good water can be 
obtained. 

‘* Before halting each unit will correct its distance from the unit in front.” 


And this :— 


“8. Speed and Distance.—It is impossible to lay down any rigid rules as to the 
speed at which cyclists should march. 

“Under the most adverse conditions, along very bad roads and against strong 
wind, they should march four miles an hour in considerable bodies, Under 
favourable conditions they may attain eight miles an hour, and possibly for short 
distances more.” 


And, again, this :— 


“Tt ought to be within the power of cyclists to perform a daily march of eight 
hours, excluding halts. Thus the distance which could be covered daily would be 
at a minimum 32 miles, and at a maximum 64 miles, 


If these things do not express the personal impressions of some 
quite untrained man experimenting violently and unintelligently 
with a bicycle, I am at a loss to account for their presence in this 
Drill-Book. It is not true that the physical strain of cycling between 
ten and twelve miles an hour, with luggage on the machine, is 
greater, or indeed nearly as great, as marching for the same time 
under the same weight. It is not true that halts are an advantage. 
Nothing is more physically demoralising to cyclists than frequent 
dismounts or “ plentiful” drinking, and neither any but very ex- 
ceptional hills nor wind should bring the minimum hourly speed of 
sound-bodied men below eight miles. That “plentiful water,” 
unless it is copied from some kindred regulations for mounted 
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infantry (which would present our authority as altogether too lazy 
and stupid for words), can only be for the drinking of the men. 
Consider the effect upon heated men of plentiful water every hour. 
And imagine the effect upon discipline of these periodic “ loafs.” 
To limit the maximum march to 64 miles is, of course, preposterous. 
A cyclist body in good training, under reasonably favourable con- 
ditions, should be equal at a pinch to riding 120 miles, which should 
be done in about twelve hours of actual riding and three of rest, and 
a day-by-day march of 60 miles should be sustained for indefinite 
periods. Even heavy, middle-aged men will carry out tours of forty 
and fifty miles a day and get in the fair equivalent of encamping 
and so forth, in sight-seeing, by way of a holiday; and it must be 
remembered that the cyclist companies are picked men, and route 
marching is not holiday work. 

The War Office has not only worked upon the incorrect. ideas of the 
conditions of cycle riding, derived from the experimental exercise of 
some not very athletic senior, but about the strategic scope of cycling 
the War Office is darkly—is to me, at least, as an Englishman, with 
some lingering affection for my country, even terribly—ignorant. 
“The special utility of cyclists lies in the fact that they can traverse 
great distances along roads at a high speed,” says the Introductory 
Note, quite ignoring the fact that over any footpath or bridle-path, 
sheep or cattle track, not too precipitous, along the foot-beaten high- 
ways of Africa, for example, and the narrow causeways of China, 
over most turf, and almost anywhere where horse or foot can go, 
the cyclist can go at a greater pace and carry all his stuff with him, 
provided some friend of the enemy hasn’t induced him to leave it 
behind in a cart. And this Part V. consequently limits itself to 
such simple injunctions about road riding as any cycling neophyte 
could supply, and any Polytechnic cycling club young man—if only 
our authority had had the sense to ask for such assistance !—could 
correct. And with Part V. the text of the documentends. There is an 
Appendix A on the Strapping of the Great Coat and Valise, and an 
Appendix B on the Care and Preservation of Bicycles, full of such 
wisdom as “cycling columns” in halfpenny papers supply. As the 
War Office has not begun to suspect that the cyclist arm is to be a 
special arm of unprecedented mobility—conceivably even in some 
cases a force operating by itselfi—no attempt is made to get as much 
that is necessary on the machine, and as much as is unnecessary off 
it. Every ounce you can get off the machine you can replace by 
food and ammunition, and the whole art of military organisation— 
which is the thing that wins campaigns—is surely to “squeeze your 
lemon.” I suppose, for example, that it is rare that a couple of sane 
men start upon a cycling tour without settling who should carry 
the common tool-bag. But the War Office specialist has never 
toured. In the War Office regulations each man carries oil—he is 
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to oil his machine every hundred miles—each man carries a “ Repair 
Outfit,” each man carries spanners and a silly little curse-begetting 
pump, and so forth, though his valise, of course, is behind on that 
cart—the never-to-be-sufficiently celebrated War Office cyclist’s cart. 
Each machine has its needless nuisance in the shape of a gear-case, 
and there are mud-guards to get twisted out of place when the 
machine is grounded, and make noises during a night surprise, and 
exemplify the sound War Office principle that a little more weight 
doesn’t matter. The War Office lamp is a good honest lamp, stuck 
in front to frighten the enemy. No mention is made of its possible 
use in signalling; it has no dark shutter, and there is no place pro- 
vided for it behind—though, of course, as anyone can see, in actual 
warfare it is behind that the cyclists will have to exhibit just a little 
non-illuminating crack of light to guide the rear men. The brake is 
a plunger, and not a rim brake, as I fancy it ought to be— 
with a plunger the War Office cyclist will certainly get smashed 
or captured if he gets a puncture in his front wheel, and has 
to retreat downhill. There is no recognition of the free wheel 
devices that save so much exertion in undulating country, 
and which should add 20 per cent. to the maximum day’s ride, 
and nothing is said about the gear. Most of the cyclist soldiers 
I have seen have gears that are much too low. There is no insist- 
ence upon the need of some type of rim that will admit of a tyre 
being ridden deflated. Palmer’s Tyres are advertised by the War 
Office as the only possible tyres—I wonder why—and there isa lengthy 
and badly written instruction for their repair. It is evident from this 
that whatever tyres may be used, the Palmer Tyres are much too 
complex, tedious, and troublesome for campaigning soldiers to repair. 
The choice, I imagine, lies between a “ puncture proof ”’ or a single 
tube tyre. Although the War Office is aware that cycles may be used 
for night surprises, there is no provision for their colouring, just as on 
inspection there is no provision to see they are noiseless. (The entire 
inspection takes place dismounted.) Of course, the sane cycling 
forces that will presently be organised by the more intelligent Ger- 
mans, let us say, will have machines without any bright parts what- 
ever, enamelled grey, and if they care to take a hint from the animal 
kingdoms, a drabbish grey on the upper curved surfaces of the tubes, 
and a much lighter tint below, which will render them almost in- 
visible after dusk and most inconspicuous at any time. And, finally, 
the obvious use of the tubes of the frame and handle for reserve 
ammunition has been overlooked. So much for Appendix B. 

With that concludes the new Cyclist Drill-Book. It exhibits the 
amount of mental exertion, and the quality of the mental exertion, 
which the most expensive military authority in the world, after a war 
that has surely blistered the mind of every intelligent and patriotic 
Englishman with well-nigh unendurable shame, has given to one of 
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the crucial factors in the war of the future! The pamphlet, be it 
understood, has not been knocked together in an evening for pur- 
poses of discussion, or anything of that sort—all this summer the 
cyclist has been waiting for it—and it is presented as an honest two- 
pennyworth, at which price the War Office should clear a decent 
profit. The first edition, I infer, after an attentive study of that 
Wt. 13,016, etc., consists of 10,000 copies. 

Now let us consider, as briefly as we may, the possibilities these 
military authorities of ours are trifling with in this manner; let us 
sketch, however slightly, the thing that might be, if the lemon of 
eycling possibilities was, by some man of the type of Lord Kitchener, 
say, resolutely squeezed dry. Our sketch must necessarily be faulty 
enough ; it will be the work of a mere average middle-aged cyclist 
bringing a loose irresponsible imagination to bear upon a problem he 
has not too exhaustively studied ; but at any rate it will be sufficiently 
sound to give the proportions of the War Office experts. 

Figure, then, this following cycling body and its possibilities. 

It is a compact force, you are asked to imagine, complete in itself, 
and consisting of about 1,500 men, over whom will be set an officer, on 
whom we may confer the title of colonel, with a staff of (commis- 
sioned) signallers and messengers on racing machines. This force will be 
divided into three battalions of about 500 cyclists, each under majors. 
Allowing for the major and his staff of nineteen special officials, these 
battalions would be divided into companies of ninety-eight (including 
captain and signaller), and the companies into units of twenty-four. Of 
these five companies, one in each battalion will be specialised to form the 
mobile artillery of this foree—of whom more later. The unspecialised 
units will be constituted as follows: they will each have a lieutenant 
as commander, a signaller, a properly trained artificer, and three 
corporals, each with a squad of six privates. As the lieutenant will 
be a properly trained soldier, who has had, in addition to some 
driving college work, some months in the ranks, and not a mere young 
gentleman, it will be unnecessary to have a sergeant to take care of 
him. He will be the instructor of his men, and he will be responsible 
for their intelligent understanding of their work. He will not 
have been selected by an idiotic competitive examination, and the 
fear of dismissal for having an inefficient unit will be ever before his 
eyes. Each soldier will wear a uniform, not of khaki—which is 
often a glaringly conspicuous colour in the green grey lands of the 
North Temperate zone—but of greyish drab serge, with cuffs and 
marks of rank and so forth in buff; he will have a loose cycling cap, 
leather-seated breeches, stout shoes, and puttees. He will carry a 
bandolier, and his rifle will be slung behind his back. To the 
infinite disgust of the War Office, he is going to have side-pockets in 

his jacket with what vulgar people call “ grub” in them, and he will 
not wear a belt. He will carry a water-bottle at his thigh. So when 
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he dismounts he will be fit to go right into action without fumbling 
to get anything off his machine. 

His machine will be a free wheel, and geared to eighty. It will 
have no gear-case. It will be painted as I have described, and over 
the front wheel will be a non-detachable carrier with that sleeping-bag, 
blanket, and so forth, and into that will be thrust a grease-proof bag, 
with some bread, some concentrated-and-sufficiently-unattractive-not- 
to-be-wolfed-but-sufficiently-nutritious-to-keep-going meat food, and 
a reserve water-bottle. His light cape for wet weather will be rolled 
tightly on his handle-bar. All the members of the unit will have 
this equipment. In addition each private will carry a portion of 
what one may describe as the general baggage. This will consist of 
the artificer’s appliances for the complete overhaul and repair of all 
the machines, good foot pump, supplementary tyres, and nuts and 
screws, and each thing will be in duplicate, and the two duplicates 
will be carried by different men in different squads of the unit. The 
elementary medical needs of the unit will be similarly conveyed, and 
the lieutenant will carry his own maps—this idea of a subaltern 
officer carrying and understanding maps is novel, but really quite 
practicable—and the signaller his flags. In addition, such an item as 
a wire rope for getting the machines across a deep stream or a broken 
bridge might come in. The presence of a tandem in each squad 
would offer a means of retreating with a wounded man. Any 
amateur will be able to add other suggestions to these. The War 
Office ought to be able and willing and thankful to experiment with 
any suggestion it can get. 

This unit will invariably travel in single file, and when it is a 
leading unit it will have a scout in sight ahead, and the lieutenant 
(since, in spite of the heroic traditions of our army, it is no part of an 
officer’s duty to desert his men by getting casually shot) might very 
well come in the second place in the leading squad. The signaller will 
immediately follow him, and the artificer will be in the rear squad. 
There will be a system of giving the elementary commands not by 
voice, but by semaphore movements of one arm, which would be 
visible, passed from man to man, on all but the darkest nights. The 
unit on coming into action will in most cases ride under fire, fan out, 
and scorch either individually or in a body for any cover that offers. 
Here they will dismount, lay their machines down, and advance or 
take defensive cover according to the nature of the fight. The 
artificer will remain under cover with the machines. He will remain 
with them, examining their adjustments, blowing up any deflated or 
partly deflated tyres, and making any necessary changes or repairs. 
He will also keep his eye upon the movements of his unit, and run to 
meet it, and guide it back to its machines if necessary. In certain 
cases half the force, or a single squad of seven, may be detached on 
foot to clear or examine broken ground, and their machines taken 
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round to some other point. The War Office provides very properly 
that each man must be capable of riding and wheeling a second 
machine for this purpose, and of course these cyclists will be able to 
do the same. But the War Office makes no provision for some 
simple arrangement for clipping the handles and saddles of five or 
six machines abreast, so that one man could, at a pinch, slowly 
wheel the lot. I fancy that would be possible and useful in certain 
cases. I seem to see a stout piece of tubing clipped along the upper 
tube of the frame, that could be removed to screw transversely 
between saddle and saddle. It is just possible there might be 
another use for this tube. I do not see why a plate of iron should 
not also be carried by every other man, shaped like the spade of a 
pack of cards, that would screw firmly into the end of this tube. Such 
additions as this, however, depend upon the relation between weight 
and utility. By squeezing the lemon in every possible way, I believe 
it would run to this. But I am not now squeezing the lemon, but 
only pointing out ways in which it might (or might not) be produc- 
tively squeezed. 

Now such a unit as this would be in itself a very serious item to 
reckon with. So long as there was one within twenty miles radius 
of a small marching force, that force could be kept unhappy. The 
cyclist section could creep like a noiseless snake all round the out- 
posts and make a spluttering of shots here, and anon, a spluttering 
ten miles away—it would, for all practical purposes, be a twenty- 
three barrelled Pathan sniper in seven-league boots. It could hide 
as no cavalry could hide, do evil and presently get away faster than 
ever cavalry rode. No cavalry, you know, could ever stick its horses 
under hay or conceal them in a ditch..... You would always feel 
its eye upon you. Over the hills, behind the woods, its little lanterns 
would swing and pause, and swing and tell someone all about 
you. And suppose that someone to be the colonel of the rest of 
my 1,500 men! Imagine yourself to be the collective intelli- 
gence of a British force of five or six thousand, on the grand old 
traditional lines: heroic officers unused to scouting and exposing 
themselves recklessly to the enemy’s fire as soon as they are in a fix, 
sergeant-led subalterns very fond of “ragging”’ and larks, cavalry a 
little underhorsed, the finest marching infantry in the world, a modest 
quantity of guns—for in some directions, at least, mobility has to 
be considered—tents, war correspondents, mess furnishings, camp 
followers, road locomotives quite capable of four miles an hour, 
Indian camp followers—all the fun of the fair—in waggons, wag- 
gons, waggons. . 

But before you can figure this affair completely, it is necessary to 
explain that each battalion of this cycling force has one company 
which is specialised. Three of the units of this specialised company are 
machine gun units. Here I am no specialist, and it is safer to generalise. 
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They may have motor-machine guns—each of those three units— 
but the particulars of those motor-machine guns I cannot give; it 
is even possible that they are not motors at all, but on a sort of big- 
wheeled quadricycle—and the fourth unit, anyhow, is in charge of 
one gun, about which I am even darker. I have a haunting fancy 
that the horse comes in here, that you have, say, ten times the War 
Office complement of horses for that gun, and, anyhow, it has a car- 
riage without a particle of wood in it, but built as much for lightness 
(within the limits of its burthen) as a racing bicycle. But one great 
point I make out, and that is that each of the three battalions of my 
cycling force has no flag for its glory, but—its one considerable gun. 
And in the British force we pit against it, the cavalry is one thing, 
the infantry is another thing, and the artillery shifts for itself. 

You are invited to imagine that these 1,500 men are soldiers, not 
mere Boer farmers, too timid or too badly disciplined to drive home 
the consequences of the grossest blunders of an enemy. But these 
men we deal with now are no more chary of attack than our own 
men, they are intelligent and enterprising, and they work together 
without argument. They are the sort of men into which English- 
men of the Board School class, with proper training and treatment, 
and led in units by men of really superior intelligence, might be made. 

The front of these 1,500 men lies far out from its main body ; it 
is made up of squads and single watchers, three companies perhaps 
altogether, scattered over every point from which the British force 
can be observed. By day and night their flags and lanterns will 
flutter back to their colonel, lying safe, even from policeman-guided 
night surprises, a good ten miles away, and day and night they will 
feel all over and round the British outposts, check scouting, watch 
opportunities, and in an hour call up a company, or two companies, 
or half-a-dozen companies, out of that secure reserve, to drop upon 
any careless protrusion from the British force. Now and then comes 
a chance, perhaps, of setting a machine gun pattering into the camp 
itself, or a happy disconcerting use of one or all of those three big 
guns. Now and then will come a swoop round upon the rear of the 
British, a burning of supplies, a peppering of belated cavalry, and 
a successful retreat. Nothing I can imagine—not even a Napoleon 
—will save that British force from its Sanna’s Posts and suchlike 
accidents. It is a question, not of strategy, not even of particular 
failings in scouting, but of general equipment. You can only avoid 
such disasters by covering a vast area with scouts and outposts, and 
you cannot put outposts where you cannot effectively support them ; 
your sphere of influence is altogether determined by the velocity of 
movement of your most mobile arm. 

And behind all the while, in some comfortable place, town or 
village it may be, except for such little enterprises as I have sug- 
gested, and the healthy exercise of preparing trenches here and 
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there where they may—or may not—be useful, lies the main cycling 
hody, like a coiled snake, a snake two miles long, and slender and 
silent enough—if it buries its three (probable) big guns—to slip 
through an unguarded chink a yard wide—there it lies ready on an 
instant to fling itself out and kill. 

What are you going to do against those 1,500 men? The reader 
with the Transvaal war in mind will proceed to expound the theory 
of the long open front and the outflanking wings of cavalry, and the 
consequent bolt of the enemy. But these cyclists of mine are not 
going to bolt. Why should 1,500 men, who are capable, at a pinch, 
of travelling fifteen miles for at least one hour, bolt even from many 
thousand infantry and cavalry advancing at three miles an hour, 
say, in attacking formation over a front of fifteen or twenty miles ? 
Behind his crescent of scouts and squads, behind the little imitation of 
a hornet’s nest that keeps him in touch with his enemy, the defending 
colonel will feel the force and shape of the attack and then suddenly the 
lance will fly. Suddenly one flank of the attack, engaged in clearing 
hills or broken ground, will feel the dropping resistance tightening 
again, and rising from defence to counter-attack and sweeping round 
about it, and presently that flank will fall back checked. The uproar 
of the defending fusillade will die away. ‘“ Now, was that all of 
them,” you will ask, “‘or was it one battalion? And anyhow are 
they there still? Are they scorching round below us, or going back 
to some hidden trenches, or creeping up somewhere else in front? ” 
Your other flank sweeping round a little too carelessly, under the 
impression that the fight has gone away, may be the first to get the 
answer. <A balloon may be of service in these matters, but the 
possession of a balloon did not save Sir George White, who was 
merely fighting a very indifferent mounted infantry, from the 
disaster of Nicholson’s Nek, nor Lord Methuen from his Magers- 
fontein surprise. There are many drawbacks to a balloon. You must 
lug it with you and low enough to see its signals. If the wind is 
against you it lags, and if it is with you, you dare not let it go 
forward for fear of its capture—it would be a by no means difficult 
thing to shoot a rope over the cable of a captive balloon and lug it 
down. 

And what if, after you have had a check on one flank and an 
ambush on another, you do at last arrive at the village or town at 
which you have struck? If you are a commander with a proper 
regard for the honour and feelings of your country, you report the 
capture of it of course as the attainment of your “‘ object ”’—provided, 
that is, that the 1,500 men against you have left your communica- 
tions open. Your triumph is purely geographical and really the 
game is only just beginning. The game is the game of bull and 
banderilleros, until your enemy at his leisure chooses to play matador. 
You have made your first rush. If you want a concrete image 
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of the thing, Rietfontein and Glencoe and Pepworth Hill are various 
models to select from—always remembering that a cyclist force can 
be made infinitely more mobile and swift and silent than any 
commando of Boer farmers that ever clattered off to battle. 

But the reader objects that, after all, this force is not going to be 
so eyeless and slow as—I write and erase a parallel. There will be 
the cyclist companies of the infantry battalions—the War Office 
Cyclists—at any rate to do something against that hornet nest 
arrangement of the enemy. 

As at present organised they are certainly not going to do very 
much. According to the present arrangements each of the four or 
five battalions in our British force will have its more or less incom- 
plete cyclist company. These companies will be in different uniforms, 
and with different equipments, under subalterns of the common sort, 
and used to moving with their infantry battalions. They will 
“invariably move on the battalion commander’s word.” <A certain 
number will have been applied to the business of carrying despatches 
and so forth, and to get them together for any concerted action—in 
other words to deprive all or all but one of the battalion commanders 
of their services—will inevitably lead to that frequent feature of any 
but the most successful military operations, “ friction.” But for all 
that, some of them will certainly get out upon the front and share 
with scouting parties of cavalry the attentions of the squads and 
units and companies the cycling commander has thrown forward. 
How much will they do? 

I imagine my cyclist soldiers will play the game against the War 
Office Cyclists in this way. They will watch and lie close—as close 
as unencumbered cyclists with a sporting instinct not killed by parade- 
ground exercises may reasonably be expected to lie. And that will 
be very close indeed. You can bury a bicycle sufficiently to conceal 
it in no time ; you can hide a man who isn’t too careful of his uniform 
in a depression two feet deep. If the cyclists who first discover the 
War Office Cyclists are a squad they will signal to their company 
lieutenant—if they are a unit, to their captain, or if it is a big 
thing the whole of the battalion may come scorching from behind 
there, to take part in the game. After all, this game has still to be 
properly organised. The Boers were mere amateurs who did not so 
much injure us as permit us to injure ourselves. 

On come the War Office Cyclists’ unit through the sunny day, the 
men with rifles clipped between their legs, valises and all that sort of 
thing in the cart, and the cart away behind with the battalion—-six feet 
clear between man and man—the privates, Board School boys and all 
that sort of thing, but still being treated like the illiterate privates of 
the eighteenth century, doing every petty thing to order and not even 
trusted to pass the order back along the file (Sec. 41, 6). They stare 
about with unintelligent eyes, not because they are fools, but because 
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the young man from the army crammer’s is the only officially intel- 
ligent person present. ‘ Theirs not to reason why,’’ but to ride like 
brave men where their officer, in the process of completing his military 
education, sees fit to take them. He has a map, but “ map reading ” 
will not be exacted from him until he qualifies as captain—he doesn’t 
use it. He is brave of course. (So, as I insist, are his men—just as 
brave.) The little party keeps to the road, and progresses at a pace 
between four and eight miles an hour. Ever and again it halts (Sec. 
41, 7)—“if possible where a plentiful supply of good water can be 
obtained.” If the officer in charge is really playing the game to the 
best of his lights, he will dismount portions of his men to hunt 
through thickets and look over the hill crests (which in so many 
countries have a trick of hanging above roads for miles together). 
I imagine he will find the country clear so long as he goes forward. 
He won’t find a solitary enemy unless he treads upon him. But 
when he turns to go back and report he will find the country quite 
populous. 

He may go on until after nightfall, for “he should be able to exist 
for 24 hours without his valise.” After nightfall, his progress over 
the quiet country side will be followed by the sound of his voice, 
issuing wily commands, and the occasional noises of a collision between 
his lightless men—unless, that is, he lights up. Over the hills away 
from him the cracks of the dark lanterns will wave their noiseless 
messages. 

Sooner or later the cowardly enemy—as some of our war corres- 
pondents would have it—becomes perceptible in a noise of firing and 
a dropping of bullets. There is a hasty dismount and a struggle with 
rifle clips. Two bicycles stacked by excited men who have acquired 
the habit of stacking, go over and twist their handles. It is nobody’s 
particular business to put that right, as their riders presently discover, 
and become “ missing.” Our subaltern, while detaching his sword 
from his bicycle and attaching it to the sword belt, hesitates between 
taking up a position, without food or entrenching tools, that may 
presently become “ untenable,” or making a gallant dash for the rear. 
If he does that he will have to exceed eight miles an hour, and he will 
get quite a bright light upon the value of concerted movements by 
signal. . . . From this point the ending of this story varies inde- 
finitely. But they are mostly bad endings for the War Office Cyclists. 

Sometimes, of course, the War Office Cyclists will be caught help- 
lessly distended with plentiful water, and sometimes one will be 
found all alone, his bicycle inverted in front of him and his Drill 
Book conveniently upon a mossy bank beside him, open at page 
33, where the directions how to Repair a Puncture (the Palmer 
Detachable Tyre) are found—or perhaps with the tyre actually 
repaired looking for the dust cap and the lock nut and things that he 
put down in the grass. Even with an entire unit, one puncture will 
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be sufficient either to make a man “missing,” or delay the whole 
section while either he walks his machine or repairs it. I judge from 
the Drill Book and bitter experiences that it will take an average 
unskilled man from half an hour to half a day to repair a puncture 
in the tyre upon which the War Office, apparently without any sort 
of test or experiment, has fixed. 

No! isolated sections and incomplete companies will be absolutely 
useless against sanely organised cyclist battalions, working together, 
and the only conceivable use of these War Office Cyclists, beyond 
carrying messages, will be to reinforce threatened infantry outposts 
in a hurry. So that their presence in that British army we have 
been imagining in conflict with 1,500 cyclist soldiers, leaves the issue 
of that conflict for all practical purposes as it stood before. Such 
cyclists “ are infantry” for all the wider issues of war. 

Enough has been said to remind the reader of the possibilities of 
a cycling force, organised and handled as a cycling force; the out- 
line of its campaigning he can quite easily and pleasantly exercise 
his imagination to fill in for himself. This sketch may very well be 
open to adverse criticism in its details. I have risked numbers that 
may fail under scrutiny and so forth, for I am no sort of military 
specialist, but just an indifferent cyclist making some hasty but 
irrepressible remarks; but the essential features of this scheme must 
surely be in agreement with some sufficiently similar dream in the 
mind of everyone at all conversant with the cycle and interested in 
military affairs. And to discover that not only is our War Office 
not alive to these things, but that it is organising the elaborate 
degradation of the cyclist to the status of infantry—even to the 
pitch of the carted valise—and that too in regulations that display 
a total lack of any intelligent understanding of the machine and its 
possibilities, is certainly—at this present stage of our national affairs 
—a most disconcerting discovery. Whosoever doubts these facts 
from these poor efforts to expound them, may, at the cost of twopence 
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judge for himself. That here is a business needing serious attention 
he will find it impossible to doubt. We are in urgent need of a sane 
experimental handling of this problem of cycling tactics, and without 
a violent revolution or an intelligent and patriotic pestilence it seems 
impossible that the War Office, which has produced this Drill Book, 
will undertake anything of the sort. 

And with this pleasant reflection, I conceive, the discharge of my 


patriotic duty in the matter ends. 
H. G. WEtis. 
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Tue khaki plus disfranchisement election has left the Liberal 
Party substantially intact in numbers and fighting power. In 
London alone is there a serious drop in votes—6,957 from the 
figures of 1895, and 33,137, or 17 per cent., from those of 1892. 

Taking the English boroughs and counties and Wales, and even 
Scotland, in each of these groups the Liberal polls of 1900 con- 
siderably exceed the figures of 1895, and those of 1892 also. 

This is a remarkable result. Liberal candidates, whether for or 
against the war, had to face, as in a pillory, a bombardment of reck- 
less vituperation. The insolent extravagance of election posters and 
leaflets was exceeded by the unscrupulous misrepresentation of the 
platform. The manners of the election were those of Texas, or of 
an anti-Dreyfusard Paris mob. 

Again, let no one underrate the war passion. It had not cooled 
off. The December reverses, the deadly peril of Ladysmith and 
Mafeking, the exasperation at stubborn resistance, had intensified 
the national impulse to push the war through at all hazards, and at 
any sacrifice, and, be it added with sorrow, at any betrayal of 
British traditions as to the merciful conduct of war. More than half 
the British people were blind with the brute longing to annihilate, 
which makes men “ see red,” and for the time silences reason. And 
behind this sea of passion there was the undoubtedly honest con- 
viction of many Ministerialists, and of some Liberals, that the war 
was a just war. 

The Liberal survival can be accounted for by two considerations. 

In the first place, the people, in their hearts, hate and despise this 
Ministry. Discontent began in 1896 and 1897, when the Govern- 
ment showed that they meant to use power to enrich their friends 
out of the public purse, and, instead of developing, to disorganise 
education in the interest of clerical control. The vast increments of 
the revenue were swallowed up in doles and gigantic armaments, and 
in five years only about £300,000 out of increases totalling nearly 
£100,000,000, had gone to relieve the small income-tax payers, 
while not one farthing of relief had reached the working man, and 
Old Age Pensions had been diligently shoved out of sight. 
Discontent went on to disgust, and disgust to a tidal 
wave of indignation by 1899, sweeping voters in the by-elections 
from the Unionist to the Liberal side at a rate which meant, propor- 
tionately over the whole country, as great a Liberal majority at the 
General Election as in 1880. It is clear that the force of this wave 
had not been wholly broken by the sinister interposition of tho 
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strongest of civie passions—the instinct to stand by your own 
country, right or wrong, when it comes to fighting. 

The second reason why the Liberal Party has held its own in so 
difficult a contest is that the original repugnance of the vast majority 
of Liberals to this war has never really been overcome by the argu- 
ments of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner and the Rhodesian 
press, and has withstood even the extraordinary representations and 
appeals of the Noncomformist ministers and missionaries of South 
Africa. Liberals, like Unionists, have wished to retrieve disasters, 
rescue garrisons, and end the business promptly and creditably to the 
country. But they have never really believed that the war could not 
have been avoided, or that arbitration was right at the Hague, but 
wrong in the Transvaal, or that the alleged Dutch conspiracy to 
drive Englishmen into the sea was anything but an afterthought. 
There has been from the first a misgiving deeply rooted enough to 
outlive this storm. Popular feeling has apparently been running a 
more furious course now than at the time of the Crimean War, but 
tested by the ballot box, the result has been startlingly different. 
Cobden and Bright were wiped out then. In 1900, with few 
exceptions, the men who challenged the justice and wisdom of this 
war most boldly have actually increased their majorities. Facts and 
arguments going to prove that the war has been engineered by 
capitalists for capitalists, and that its results will injure, not benefit, 
British workers in the Transvaal, have won tens of thousands of 
converts. The contrast has grown sharper day by day. On the one 
side are real, living. intelligible acts and motives, established out of 
the mouths of the chief actors, and consonant with human nature ; 
on the other, an unreal parade of shabby fictions and transparent 
exaggerations, pretexts, not reasons, for the war. What was a 
Liberal instinct in 1899 has become a Liberal conviction now. 

If these contentions are sound, why should Liberals be despondent ? 
Time will bring up new forces. The borough taxpayers will resent 
the renewal of the Agricultural Rates Act. The war bill is mount- 
ing up, the wave of prosperity is ebbing. The new Budget will 
bring, not relief, but heavier burdens. Prices are rising. Homes 
are being pinchei And the war itself, in its later, and less 
defensible proceelings, must before long, if a national conscience is 
left, become odious to the moral sense and bring sharp reaction. 
There will surely be. by the end of 1901, more reasons for Ministerial 
unpopularity than even in that noontide of Liberal triumph, June 
and July of 189 

Why is it, then. that we have everywhere these mournful prophets, 


who have so lost i#'t’: that, groping for a creed of some kind to pull 
them through, the. seem only to agree in the formula that the old 
Liberalism is de»! snd gone, and salvation only to be found in a 
slate sponged cles:: ‘n the hands of some unfettered dictator ? 
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In one sense these people are right. The real trouble is not in the 
lack of cohesion of the Liberal electors all over the country. They 
are loyal; have no scepticism as to the Liberal principles that have 
made their lives; are ready to fight as hard as ever if properly led. 
The real trouble is at the top, in the disintegration, and, it must be 
said, disloyalty among the leaders themselves. 

This election has largely been won, not because Ministers were 
trusted, but because the Opposition was neither trusted nor under- 
stood. 

How could an election be won when the chief wirepuller himself, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, with inimitable lack of tact and strategy, 
admitted defeat at the outset of the battle? There was a hopeless 
disarray of men and ideas. There was no alternative cabinet, no 
alternative policy. 

If it had not been for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
William Harcourt showing fight and forcing the pace, and if it had 
not been for the pluck and resolution shown by individual Liberal 
candidates in their constituencies, the Party as a whole might have 
sunk to the level of the unhappy Member who begged for mercy in 
the Times last summer' because he was one of those who voted that 
Mr. Chamberlain was the most excellent of all Colonial Secretaries, 
and did his little best to canonise the “‘new diplomacy,” and to 
whitewash the record of the suppressed telegrams and letters of the 
South African Committee. 

The political critic of a few years hence will treat it as an axiom 
that whatever chance remained in 1900 of the great Liberal victory 
which was on the cards in 1899, was lost by sheer cowardice, and by 
such divisions and such disloyalty of counsels among Liberal leaders 
as reduced the case for the Opposition to a chaos of imbecile contra- 
dictions. 

What might not Mr. Gladstone, at his best, have made of the ill- 
omened negotiations which led up to the war, and of the moral and 
economic wreckage the war has brought with it? If he had not 
raised such a storm of reprobation as would have nipped the war 
scheme in the bud, he would most assuredly, as the dreary chapter of 
disaster and exasperation and wrong, and measureless waste of 
human happiness and political possibilities unfolded itself, have 
dealt such blows at the policy of the war, that the Government must 
have fallen in the end. 

But if we have not been led like that—if there has been no wave 
of magnetism subduing men and sweeping things on—we have at 
least had the just and rational view of grave blunders of policy 
and their results put forward with courage and clearness by 
the authorised leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. That this 
view was in harmony with the feeling of organised Liberalism was 

(1) Letter in the Zimes, signed ‘‘ One of Them,” July 27, 1900. 
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shown by the great meetings at Nottingham last March. If 
this lead had been followed up, the election would have been 
fought on lines towards which much of the floating vote would 
have gravitated. The man who doubts how to vote is not always 
the mere slave of bribes or passions. He is even more often the man 
who asks himself whether things are worth doing, and whether the 
men who try to make him do them, are sensible and just men, or not. 

What has broken the ranks, and spoiled the plan of battle, has ob- 
viously been the thwarting of Sir Henry by some of his own colleagues. 
And, further, it is not only on the issues of the war and the tactics 
of the election that he has been hampered by those who should have 
helped. 

Sir Henry’s leadership has never been made effective, any more 
than Sir William Harcourt’s leadership before him. The real ex- 
planation of Liberal impotence is that Lord Rosebery has never 
effectively withdrawn from interference with the Party management. 
He resigned in form in 1896, but whether he has himself directed 
the wire-pulling operations, or whether his friends are conducting these 
operations on their own responsibility, Lord Rosebery has had—as 
the practical outcome of these proceedings—at the same time absolute 
freedom from responsibility and all the privileges of the ‘dead 
hand.” What has happened since 1896 has been that the officials 
in Parliament Street, the Liberal Publication Department, and a 
considerable group of Liberals, including at least four members of 
the Opposition Front Bench, have insisted on treating the new 
leaders, even the present holder of the office, unanimously elected as 
he was by a full Party meeting, as a sort of Party managers subject 
to some hidden force behind the scenes. 

Both to Sir William Harcourt, who generalled the party with 
wonderful resource and courage in the darkest days of 1896, and to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who threw himself into the daily 
work of the House with a sagacity, and an inspiring dash of human 
fun and playful irony quite his own, in 1899, the great body of 
Liberal M.P.’s gave loyal, unquestioning, and enthusiastic support. 
Sir William, as we all know, was scientifically “frozen” out. Sir 
Henry was hardly in the saddle, and had shown that he was going 
to take his own line across country, by voting against the Soudan 
policy in 1899, as he had voted against it before, when the intrigues 
set in once more, to disparage and weaken in turn his authority. At 
that time, and several times since, and notably in the divisions on the 
war this year, two of his own whips have pointedly voted against 
him. And the curious thing is that they still are whips! No 
political party can be thus worked with safety, even in quiet times, 
but when it comes to upsetting the leader’s policy on the greatest 
issue of the century; when the leader is not permitted to state his 
policy, which ought to be the policy of his party if he is to lead, 
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without a subordinate like Sir Edward Grey being put up by the 
wire-pullers of Dalmeny to state the contrary view, then party 
destruction is inevitable. 

But the burden of the ery of the false prophets is that the only 
remedy for Liberal disorganisation, and the resulting paralysis, is to 
call back Lord Rosebery, and to call him back as dictator. Is not 
this like the advice to “take a hair of the dog that bit you”? If 
Lord Rosebery, stopping outside, has voluntarily or involuntarily 
upset the policies of two successive leaders, and brought everything 
and everybody to sixes and sevens, why should we assume that Lord 
Rosebery, coming inside, would forthwith, by a magic touch, bring 
harmony and strength ? 

Lord Rosebery is a most attractive personality—a graceful and 
pointed writer, an impressive, if slightly theatrical, speaker. His 
friends are devoted, numerous, and influential. He is said to be a 
power in the land, and especially to be the master of many legions of 
voters in London and in Scotland—an assertion on which this 
election has thrown some doubt. But without any doubt at all, he 
is the very best, ablest, and most creditable Foreign Secretary the 
Liberal Party has had for many years, and he is in active sympathy 
with the more urgent social reforms. 

Clearly, then, the Party would be the stronger with Lord Rose- 
bery loyally co-operating in its work, in opposition, or in office. 
But, as a dictator, no! Has experience, in 1894-5, or since, shown 
that he can lead wisely or well ? Has he been successful before in 
making up his own mind, or helping others to make up theirs? The 
record is not encouraging on this essential qualification. Did he 
quite know his own mind, or convince others, in his crusade against 
the Lords? Have events justified him in the objection he is said to 
have taken to the graduated taxation of the Finance Act of 1894, 
the only solid achievement of Liberalism since Mr. Gladstone, and 
the only effective weapon for future social reform ? 

About Armenia. Does it inspire confidence to have blamed Lord 
Salisbury for inaction, and then to have wrecked the noble move- 
ment for intervention championed by Mr. Gladstone ? 

About South Africa. Is confidence made easier by Lord Rose- 
bery’s friendship for, and constant endorsement of, Mr. Rhodes, 
by his abstaining from condemnation of the Raid, and by his 
contemptuous repudiation of Mr. Gladstone’s magnanimous policy, to 
which further inquiry in South Africa converted Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the events of this autumn are converting thousands of 
moderate and sensible men everywhere ? 

Is a leader more acceptable to the people who, in the panic of last 
winter, committed himself, in principle, to conscription? Can a man 
be the best of leaders whose programme after all is himself, and that 
self ever requiring fresh explanations ? 
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Of course, there are Liberals who share Lord Rosebery’s exultation 
over the Soudan campaign, and his approval of the South African war 
and the extinction of the independence of the Dutch Republics. But 
how many of them really believe that such an attitude can be put in 
tune with the sentiments of hundreds of thousands of Liberals all 
over the country, who hate this war, its motive, its outcome of misery, 
its repulsive reversal of the noble tradition that England must ever 
shelter and defend, not destroy, liberty, and hate it with a growing 
intensity ? 

Some of those who do not know the House of Commons from 
inside, and have not themselves felt the pulse of the constituencies, 
are still deluded with the impression that, but for Mr. Labouchere 
and one or two other extremists, the Liberal party could be consoli- 
dated to-morrow as an Imperialist organisation with Lord Rosebery 
at its head. Mr. Labouchere, on the contrary, though doubtless well 
meaning, is a dead weight on any cause. It would be as absurd to 
take Mr. Labouchere as the measure of the love of peace and justice, 
which is the corner-stone of the faith of the great majority of Liberals 
in the country, as it would be to measure the “ Nonconformist 
Conscience’ by Mr. Perks and that trio of “‘ Nonconformist Popes ”’ 
whose political function seems to be to strike the note of Dalmeny at 
the risk of any discords among their flocks. 

The attempt to merge Liberals by conviction in a new party recon- 
structed on Imperialist lines under Lord Rosebery as autocrat is 
hopeless. It ignores the essential meaning of party Government, and 
sets aside the strongest instincts of the English race. There must be, 
and are, alternative convictions and alternative policies. There can 
never be a permanent majority who prefer “ pegging out claims ” to 
securing the fullest happiness of the people at home. If there is not 
now, there soon will be a majority of Englishmen, and certainly of 
Liberals, who believe that a million laid out in stimulating invention 
and raising to a maximum industrial efficiency at home will bring 
better results than a hundred millions expended in opening “ new 
markets ” by fire and sword. 

But the very hopelessness of the “ Perksian” solution points the 
way. Liberalism can only be saved by cherishing alike its deepest 
convictions and the very law of its nature, which is to encourage, not 
to proscribe, freedom of thought. 

Why should it not be possible to work out a solution based on tiiis 
spirit of fair play and loyal consideration and generous comprehension 
under men who have shown, not by standing aloof and proscribing 
others, but by the test of hard self-sacrificing work, a real loyalty, and 
a real capacity to conciliate, to unite, and to lead—men like Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the Commons, and Lord Spencer in 
the Lords ? 

A Lisperat wirHout ADJECTIVEs. 
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In Lord Rosebery’s brilliant monograph on Sir Robert Peel there 
is a curious and significant omission. He has much to say—and 
he says it admirably—of Peel the man, his habits of mind, his 
friendships, his humour, and his fiery temper. He says something, 
too, of Peel as an orator, and Peel asa Leader of the House. He 
draws a touching picture of Peel’s relations with the Queen. He 
discusses in some detail—as was, perhaps, inevitable—the circum- 
stances under which Peel was brought to settle the two great 
questions of his time—Catholic Emancipation and Free Trade; 
and he contrasts Peel’s conception of the office of Prime Minister 
with that which would appear to obtain to-day. But on one 
point in Peel’s career Lord Rosebery is silent. There are many 
who would regard Peel’s reconstruction of the Conservative Party 
after the débdcle of 1832 as the most striking and distinctive achieve- 
ment of his political life. If we were to have regard only to the two 
‘great legislative measures associated with his name there might be 
some ground for admitting the truth of Disraeli’s acidulous and 
‘sarcastic description of Peel as a “burglar of other’s intellects,” 
and his career as “one great appropriation clause.” Mr. Bagehot 
meant much the same thing, though he put it more delicately, 
when he declared that Peel was “ prone to receive the daily de- 
posits of insensibly changing opinion.” The suggestion tends in 
reality to confirm rather than to weaken Peel’s reputation as a 
Parliamentary Statesman. However true it be in one sense that 
‘Catholic Emancipatien was due to O’Connell and the Repeal of the 
‘Corn Lawsto Cobden ; it is true in another and a higher sense that 
‘Peel is justly credited with both. O’Connell could never have 
carried Emancipation or Cobden Free Trade through the English 
House of Commons. They were the prophets of their respective causes ; 
‘but it needed a parliamentary statesman of Peel’s type to translate the 
dream of the prophet into administrative and legislative act. But 
when all this is conceded, it is still permissible to argue that none of 
Peel’s remarkable achievements were so peculiarly and entirely his 
.own, and that none of them has given Peel so substantial a claim to 
-the gratitude of posterity, as his reconstruction of his shattered Party 
cafter the *82. 
Yet this is the point so curiously ignored by Lord Roseh-- 
“Mr. Bryce assures us that “ history never ~- 


sometimes approaches so nes» +- _— a” p , 

Inns einen 20 ess, itself. ut it 

seed to niniaiiedi -~« LO repetition that it may be desirable 
acts to which Lord Rosebery does not refer. 
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When the reformed Parliament met after the general election of 
1832, the Liberals numbered in the House of Commons 486 members ; 
the Tories numbered 172. Within three years from that day Peel 
(though still in a minority) was Prime Minister, and thenceforward 
until his death, whether in office or in opposition, he remained undis- 
puted master of the House of Commons. In 1832 his party was to all 
appearance finally shattered, and a contemporary observer might have 
been forgiven for supposing that Peel’s personal career was closed. 
Peel viewed the matter very differently. His followers were for the 
moment routed, and, among the remnant, his own leadership was 
not unanimously or enthusiastically accepted. His “ betrayal” of his 
principles in 1829 was not lightly to be condoned ; one section of his 
party mistrusted his cleverness; another feared his “ pliability.’”’ 
The work of party reconstruction had to be undertaken almost 
de novo, and the “ education ” of his followers had to be commenced 
at a most elementary stage. The first essential was to convince both 
them and their opponents that there was to be no looking back. In 
1834 the Tamworth manifesto was issued. In that historic docu- 
ment Peel frankly accepted the Reform Act “as the final and 
irrevocable settlement of a great question.” He promised that if 
Reform meant “a careful review of institutions, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, undertaken in a friendly temper, combining with the firm 
maintenance of established rights the correction of proved abuses and 
the redress of real grievances—in that case I can for myself and my 
colleagues undertake to act in such a spirit and with such intentions.’ 
The Tory party, in a word, were to accept a fait accompli, and find 
or make for themselves a useful and honourable place under the new 
régime. 

The Tories had had a similar situation to face about a century 
before; and had been obliged to submit to a similar process of 
education at the hands of a brilliant leader whom they more than 
half mistrusted. After the Revolution Settlement of 1689 had been 
irrevocably established by the Hanoverian Succession in 1714, and 
by the Jacobite failure of 1715, the Tory party found itself in a hope- 
lessly divided and disorganised condition. It was still tarred with 
the Jacobite brush and still disposed to hark back to the Stuart theory 
of monarchy Jure Divino. Lord Bolingbroke set himself to educate 
it. Permanently excluded from the House of Lords, unable to lead 
his forces in the field, he took up his pen, and by a series of brilliant 
pamphlets he renovated the fortunes of his party, and formed the 
political principles of the Prince whose reign was destined to provide 
a half century of virtually unbroken Tory rule. Bolingbroke 
bade his followers fling away the “ figment of Divine Right,” frankly 


accept the ‘ Revolution settlement,’ transfer their loyal allegiance to 


the Hanoverian Sovereigns, reconstruct the party programme, aud 
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then look forward confidently to a further period of office and of 
power under the new dynasty. 

Bolingbroke’s personal success was very inferior to that of Peel. 
The Epistle to Wyndham, the Dissertation on Parties, and above all the 
Patriot King provided fresh principles for a shattered party ; but the 
writer of these masterly party pamphlets never again tasted the 
sweets of power, nor even regained his seat in the House of Lords. 

Peel’s educational efforts,a century later, deserved and obtained 
a far different reward. The Tamworth manifesto laid a firm found- 
ation for the new Conservative party. The General Election of 1834 
did not indeed give Peel a majority ; but the number of his followers 
in the House of Commons rose from 170 in 1832 to 270 in 1835. 
Peel, who had come into office on the dismissal of Lord Melbourne, 
faced the new Parliament though still in a minority, but early in 
April (1835) was obliged to resign. Two years later, the dissolution 
which followed on the Queen’s accession, increased his following to 
320, and in 1841 he found himself again in office with a substantial 
majority of 80 behind him. 

That a Tory leader became Prime Minister within two years of 
the passing of the Reform Act was a miracle, assisted by the petu- 
lant interposition of William IV. That the Tory remnant of 1832 
gradually grew into the triumphant majority of 1841 was, at any rate 
in part, due to the hidebound though well-intentioned policy of the 
Whigs in regard to Ireland. But the King’s temper and the Whig 
blunders would have availed little but for the masterly strategy of 
Peel. He steadily refused to pick the pear till it was ripe. Nothing 
would have been easier for him than to have turned out Lord Grey 
by coalescing with O’Connell and the discontented Radicals. Had 
he done so, he might have snatched a premature triumph, he might 
even have enjoyed a precarious tenure of power, but he would never 
have reconstructed an historic party, nor have established his reputa- 
tion as the greatest Parliamentarian that ever lived. 

The débacle of the Liberal Party in 1900 is at least as complete 
as was that of the Tories in 1832. In many respects, indeed, their 
situation is more serious. There were Tories not a few who mis- 
trusted Peel. But they never doubted that they must follow him, 
and Peel never hesitated to lead. The same can hardly be said of 
the Liberal remnant of to-day. They have a leader in the House of 
Commons who is willing to lead, but who cannot induce them to 
follow: in the House of Lords they have a chief whom the vast 
majority would follow, but who declines or hesitates to lead. 

The General Election of 1900 has had, we take it, two memorably 
satisfactory results. It has given the coup de grace to the doctrines of 
the Manchester School, and it has convinced the world that in its 
Colonial policy the Salisbury Ministry has behind it not merely all 
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the intelligence but practically all the voting power of England. 
Even Scotland—Liberal to the core—has been reached by the Im- 
perialist wave. The “ Celtic fringe,” it is true, is untouched. Wales, 
like Ireland, still cherishes a touching though inconvenient belief in 
the virtues of little nationalities. But these exceptions do not affect 
the broad result. The “ predominant partner” has declared its will 
unmistakably, and we doubt not that the author of this admirable 
phrase will be among the first to recognise the validity of the verdict 
it has given. 

How will that verdict affect Lord Rosebery and the party which, 
in the opinion of many, he alone can reconstruct ? 

In the first place, it must have taught even the most obtuse that 
reconstruction de novo is inevitable ; that the Gladstonian tradition 
must be abandoned; and that the Liberal Party, if it is to exercise 
that influence on English politics which all Englishmen (irrespective 
of party) really desire for it, must frankly accept the verdict of the 
country as declared at the polls in 1886, 1895, and 1900. Those 
contests were really fought and decided on one issue. The aspect of 
the issue differed: its presentation varied; but the problem pre- 
sented for solution was one and indivisible. The English people 
were called upon to say whether they willed that the governing 
tendency of the immediate future should be centrifugal or centripetal, 
towards union or disunion, separatism or imperialism. They have 
answered the question proposed to them with no uncertain voice. In 
1886 and in 1895 they declined to consider the possibility of a 
separated Ireland. In 1900 they have pronounced emphatically 
against the separation of the Colonies. For the issue just decided 
has been in reality much larger than in some quarters it has been 
represented. Jt/aki, in the narrower sense, may have influenced a 
few votes here and there; the justice or injustice of the war; the 
reality or hollowness of Uitlander grievances; the crimes or virtues 
of the Boer oligarchy ; the adroitness or bungling of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s diplomacy—these things, of course, formed the staple of heated 
electoral controversy. But all thoughtful Englishmen felt that behind 
all these there was something else, something much more important, 
that these things were as parables, serving only to bring home to the 
multitude the essential doctrine which lay beneath. They felt, in a 
word, that it was not merely the future of South Africa, but the 
future of the Empire that was at stake. In the chain of Empire 
South Africa has for many years been the weakest link. On its 
permanent confirmation depended the strength of the whole. 

There is no statesman in the country who has perceived this more 
clearly than Lord Rosebery ; there is no statesman whose record in 
foreign politics is more unstained or whose public utterances have 
from the first breathed a more lofty imperial conviction. 
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Is Lord Rosebery willing and able to do now for the Liberal 
Party what Bolingbroke and Peel did at their several epochs for the 
Tories? Can he “restore” (to borrow a happy phrase applied by 
Disraeli to Burke) “the moral existence of his party”? The 
question does not concern solely Lord Rosebery’s partisans and 
friends. It is at least of equal interest to his Conservative opponents, 
and of still more interest perhaps to that numerous body of men who, 
Liberal by tradition and conviction, have steadily voted “ Unionist ”’ 
since 1886, and who have been largely reinforced in the recent 
contest by Liberal Imperialists. ws est ab hoste doceri may be an 
aphorism of doubtful and limited application. But Conservatives 
desire to see Lord Rosebery at the head of a reconstructed 
Liberal Party, not for his sake nor for the sake of his party only, 
but for their own. They hold, and justly hold, that nothing 
will conduce more to the existence of a strong Government than the 
formation of a strong, disciplined and united opposition. They have 
before their eyes notorious examples. They remember the rapid 
distintegration of the Whigs under Walpole after the annihilation 
of the Tories in 1715; they remember the fate of the great 
“Reform” Ministry; they are conscious that in the last five years 
many things might have gone better had the House of Commons been 
less unequally divided. As for the Liberal Unionists, there are many 
—not perhaps among the elected but among the electors—who 
sincerely deplore the decrepitude of an historic party, and who would 
gladly rejoin it could they do so without danger to interests which 
they prefer even to the vitality of the Party system. So long as the 
Gladstonian tradition governed the policy of the Liberal Party ; so 
long as the resuscitation of Home Rule (in the Gladstonian sense) 
was within the range of practical politics; so long as the party 
organisation was controlled by men deliberately and resolutely 
opposed to cherished national ideals, any approach to reunion and any 
hope of attracting young and “ detached ”’ men of ability was plainly 
impossible. But many difficulties have been removed. The events 
of the last few months have, we believe, gone far to discredit the 
Gladstonian tradition of foreign policy and to dissipate the last 
remnants of influence still attaching to the disciples of the Man- 
chester School. Nor can the most convinced English Home Ruler 
doubt that if Irish Home Rule ever reappears it must be as part of a 
much larger scheme and in a form not inconsistent with the Imperial 
ideal. 

But if the Liberal Party is to take advantage of the developmeut 
of events, it must find a leader who can infuse into it some of the 
enthusiasm which it has so lamentably lacked ever since the retire- 


ment of Mr. Gladstone—perhaps since his sudden“ conversion” in 
1885, 
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This is Lord Rosebery’s chance. If the impressions of one who has 
watched events closely, though entirely from the outside, may be 
trusted, it ishis chance, and his alone. He can find able lieutenants 
in plenty—the names of Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward Grey, and 
Mr. Asquith would occur to everyone—but if he will not lead, it is 
difficult to see who can. 

Lord Rosebery has very many things in his favour : among them 
this—he belongs emphatically to the new era—the era which began 
with the advent of the ‘“ Democracy ” in 1867 and 1885. The great 

teform Acts of those years (supplemented and complemented by the 
Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894) seem to have closed a 
definite era in our history—the era of organic reconstruction. It is 
not suggested that Parliament may not again be occupied with the 
discussion of questions at least as large and important as the Reform 
Act of 1832, or the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, or the Local 
Government Act of 1888. But it is hardly conceivable that we shall 
see another half century which can be labelled—so to say—by the 
future historian as the epoch of organic reform. It was with such 
questions, and with large measures of an abolitionary character— 
such as Slave Emancipation, Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the like— 
that the last political generation and the statesmen of the Manchester 
School were mostly concerned. Whether Lord Grey or Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord John Russell or Lord Derby, was in office mattered com- 
paratively little. The work had to be done, and it was done— 
like the best legislative work in England—by the virtual con- 
currence of both parties in the State. Thus the Act of 1832 was 
carried by the Whigs; that of 1867 by the Tories. The Conserva- 
tives were responsible for the “revolution ”’ of 1888; the Liberals for 
its completion in 1894. 

But when Lord Rosebery began to play a leading part on the 
political stage this period was passing away, and ideas as to our 
foreign and colonial policy were rapidly changing. The dream of 
the Manchester School was already fading fast, and the prophets of that 
cult were already losing influence. Public interest was turning in other 
directions ; Imperialism was supplanting Parochialism, and even the 
cotton-spinners so unfairly gibbeted by Tennyson were beginning to 
take a larger view. Lord Rosebery was from the first entirely in 
touch with the new spirit. ‘ When I say England,” he said as long 
ago as 1880, “ when I say England I mean not merely these two 
islands; I mean the great Empire throughout the world which we are 
as proud of as any Tory can possibly be.”’ Speaking at the Imperial 
Federation Conference in 1884, he used words still more emphatic : 

“T have put in the forefront of what I believe to be true policy 
in this matter one very simple and somewhat selfish consideration, and 
that is, that I do not care in the future to see these seething popula- 
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tions of ours, these increasing populations, shut up in two islands, one 
of which does not particularly care about the other. And if you 
carry out the doctrines which are more or less identified with the 
names of Sir William Molesworth and Mr. Goldwin Smith, that is 
the position to which you reduce the Empire of Great Britain. That 
is, as I have said, a somewhat selfish view, but we have to take it 
into consideration as a practical view, and we can then, beyond the 
practical view, take a much higher view. . . . On both sides the 
world—across the western ocean and across the southern ocean—you 
have two great countries—empires, if you will, stretching forth their 
hands to you in passionate loyalty and devotion, to the country 
from which they spring. If you will not avail yourselves of that 
sentiment now, the time may come when you will bitterly repent it ; 
and it is, therefore, from the timely and practical handling of this 
question that I hope to see the greatest benefit arise.” 

Four years later at Edinburgh he spoke with facetious contempt of 
the “dying doctrines of what used to be called the Manchester 
School, but it has now no representation in Manchester that I know 
of.” Even more repudiatory of the Cobden doctrine was a speech 
(1898) which contained these memorable and inspiring words: “If 
I regarded the Empire simply as a means of painting so much of 
the world red, or as an emporium for trade, I should not ask you to 
work for it. The land-hunger is apt to become land-fever, and land- 
fever is apt to breed land-indigestion, while trade, however im- 
portant and desirable in itself, can never be the sole foundation of an 
Empire. Empires founded on trade alone must inevitably crumble. 
But the Empire that is sacred to me is sacred for this reason, that 
I believe it to be the noblest example yet known to mankind of 
free adaptable just government. If that was your or my opinion it 
might perhaps be not very well worth having, but it derives singular 
confirmation from outside. When a community is in distress or 
under oppression it always looks first to Great Britain; while in 

cases which are quite unsuspected, I think by Great Britain at large, 
and which are, as a rule, only known to Ministers, they constantly 
express the wish in some form or other to be united to our country, 
and to enjoy our government. And, on the other hand, for the most 
part, in those territories which, for one reason or another, we have 
at various times ceded, we may, I think, in almost every case see 
signs of deterioration, and signs of regret on the part of the inhabi- 
tants for what they have lost.” 

It would be difficult to find words more emphatically contradictory 
of the view held almost universally half a century ago. Of that view 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis was admirably representative. It is 
instructive to compare the following passage from his Gorernment of 
Dependencies (published in 1841) “with that from Lord Rosebery’s 
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speech cited above: “If a dominant country understood the true 
nature of the advantages arising from the supremacy and dependence 
of the related communities it would voluntarily recognize the legal 
independence of such of its own Dependencies as were fit for 
independence, it would, by its political arrangements, study to pre- 
pare for independence those which were still unable to stand 
alone, and it would seek to promote colonisation for the purpose of 
extending its trade rather than its empire, and without intending to 
maintain the dependence of its colonies beyond the time when they 
needed its protection.” 

The collocation of these two passages—equally representative of 
the prevalent sentiment of the days in which they were respectively 
penned—is enough to prove how far we have travelled between |.e 
middle and the close of the century. That we have so travelled has 
been due to the concurrence of men of all parties in the State and of 
men belonging to all parts of the Empire: to Mr. W. E. Forster and 
Professor Seeley ; to Sir Henry Parkes and Sir John Macdonald ; to 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery. 

To the last there has now come an opportunity which comes to no 
man twice. The mandate given by the minority to Lord Rosebery 
seems only less clear than that given to Lord Salisbury by the vast 
majority of the electors. Perhaps an academic observer might be 
permitted to think that the significance of the recent contest would 
have been emphasised and accentuated still further had the course 
followed in the case of Sir Edward Grey been adopted elsewhere, and 
had Liberal Imperialists, with as strong and clean a record as his, 
been allowed the luxury of unopposed return. As it is, the result is 
significant enough. The Liberal leadership, as Sir Henry Fowler has 
plainly declared, is vacant; and if electoral returns mean anything 
at all, Lord Rosebery is invited by the Liberal electors to fill the 
vacancy. 

But it is plain that Lord Rosebery cannot effect a reconstruction of 
his party without recruits. Where are they to come from? In the 
electorate they will probably come, if Lord Rosebery can go to the 
country five years hence at the head of a reconstituted party, from 
the mere swing of the pendulum. But to the most casual observer it 
is obvious that Lord Rosebery will need recruits who can be weighed 
as well as counted ; in plain English, he must be able to appeal to 
the more educated and more thoughtful section of the electorate for 
support which has been increasingly alienated from his party since 
1885. With what chance of success can he do so? 

The Liberal Party has probably had enough of cut and dried pro- 
grammes to last it for some time to come. In any case it belongs 
not to the function of an article such as this to formulate one. 
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But I may be permitted to suggest one or ttvo conditions of 
successful reconstruction and indicate one or two directions in which 
recruits might possibly be sought. It has been implied already that 
the first essential is that Lord Rosebery should cleanse the Party 
from the last taint of Little-Englandism, and definitely renounce 
adherence to discredited traditions of foreign policy. For Lord 
Rosebery himself this will be easy; his record is clean; but will he 
be able to impose his policy on those who draw their inspiration from 
the Manchester Guardian and the Speaker ? Time only can show. 
The relation of the Liberal Party to the Irish malcontents presents 
an even more thorny problem. But it is obvious that neither Lord 
Rosebery nor any other leader can be master in his own house so 
long as his majority in the Commons is dependent upon the goodwill 
of men who openly proclaim their sympathy with the enemies of 
Great Britain. But if the Little-Englanders be climinated, and the 
Nationalists neglected, can Lord Rosebery look for compensating 
adhesions in other directions ? No answer to this question is possible 
—least of all an affirmative answer unless one very important fact be 
kept constantly in view. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain asked 
for and obtained a plebiscite on a given question submitted to the 
electorate by them. The country has expressed its unqualified assent 
to their Colonial policy. It has done no more. It has certainly not 
passed anything approaching to a vote of confidence in the domestic 
administration of the last five years. 

There are two questions in particular on which many loyal 
supporters of the Unionist Government feel great and growing mis- 
giving. They are the Temperance question and the Education 
question. 

It was hardly to be expected that a Ministry which sailed in on 
the tide of reaction against ‘“ Local Veto” should seriously tackle the 
Drink question. But if they do not tackle it within the next five 
years Lord Rosebery will find a magnificent recruiting ground 
among discontented Unionists. None of the latter—so far as I can 
judge—want “ Local Veto” in the Lawsonian or Harcourtian sense. 
Lord Rosebery may safely repudiate the legacy left to him by his 
whilom lieutenant. But they view with growing apprehension the 
influence of the “ Trade,” as exerted over “tied houses” and else- 
where, and they will demand that something shall be attempted either 
on the lines of the reports of the Peel Commission, or in extension of the 
scheme so successfully initiated by the Bishop of Chester and Lord 
Grey. They are not faddi-ts; they respect vested interests; they 
drink their glass of wine or | eer, and desire that others should be at 
liberty to do the same; but they believe that of all social questions 
there is none more importai! than a regulation of the Drink traffic. 
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If another five years should pass without any attempt to touch it 
they will feel themselves free to reconsider their position. 

Similarly in regard to education. So long as the Union was at 
stake, so long as a great Imperial issue was undecided, the loyal 
Unionist would make no fuss on a question which, however import- 
ant, still appeared to him subordinate. 

But he is now unmuzzled. His primary interests appear to be 
secured, and matters of secondary importance may fairly claim atten- 
tion from an all-powerful Administration. It cannot be said that the 
Government has not touched education. On the contrary, it has been 
fingering the question for years. But it has never grappled with it. 
With the grants in aid to Voluntary Schools the average Unionist 
has no quarrel. The position of a denominational subscriber in a 
Board School district was, and is, one of real hardship. But 
the relief granted, though substantial, is inadequate, and the 
whole question will have to be reconsidered at no distant date. 
It must be allowed that the administrative policy of the 
present Government has been as strong, sound, and consistent 
as its legislative efforts have been incoherent and uncertain. If, 
during their next tenure of office, the Government can pass a com- 
prehensive measure in regard to secondary education, and can succeed 
in doing something to prevent gross overlapping by conciliating and 
co-ordinating existing educational agencies; if they can economise 
educational effort and yet stimulate individual activity, they will 
have deserved well of those of their supporters who believe a sound 
educational policy to be the surest preservative against the “ heady” 
schemes of visionary enthusiasts. But these have yet to be convinced 
that the Conservative party—as a party—is really earnest in the 
cause of national education. Should they remain unconvinced, Lord 
Rosebery’s recruiting ground will be still further extended. 

The position of the House of Lords suggests another question 
which seems to invite “liberal” reform as opposed to revolutionary 
treatment. It will probably be objected that of all academic 
questions this is the most purely academic. That it has been 
quiescent during the last five years is true; that it may remain so 
for the next five is probable. But it is only quiescent when the 
majority in the House of Lords is in harmony with the majority in 
the House of Commons. In the opinion of many Unionists Lord 
Salisbury has neglected two great chances; should he neglect a third 
it will fall to Lord Rosebery. It is true that, up to the present, the 
latter has been far from happy in his references to this question. He 
has displayed, on occasions, admirable wit ; but nothing did more to 
discredit him in 1895 than his petulant outbursts against the 
House of Lords, unaccompanied by any serious proposal for re- 
constructive reform. There are, I imagine, few Conservatives 
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outside ‘“ Ministerial circles,” who suppose that the House of Lords 
can survive in its present form, and with its “ co-ordinate ” legisla- 
tive authority untouched and unimpaired. Either there will have to 
be some curtailment of the “co-ordinate” power of the existing 
chamber, or else some modification in the structure and composition 
of the House itself. No genuine Conservative could hesitate, I take 
it, to prefer the latter alternative. On the other hand, though 
flatulent mob orators may denounce the hereditary principle and 
demand the summary “ending” of the House of Lords, most 
thoughtful Liberals would admit, equally with Unionists, the 
necessity of a Second Chamber. If prevalent opinion be accurately 
interpreted, is there not an opportunity for statesmanlike readjust- 
ment on lines at once Liberal and Conservative? We have already 
attempted to combine the hereditary and the representative principles 
in the case of Scotch and Irish Peers. Is it impossible to apply the 
same principle to England? We were told long ago by a shrewd 
observer that “the cwre for admiring the House of Lords was to go 
and look at it,” to look at it (as Mr. Bagehot, who quotes the observa- 
tion, pointed out) “not ona great party field-day, or at a time of 
parade, but in the ordinary transaction of business.” The real danger 
ahead of it, as the same acute critic said, is not “ assassination, but 
atrophy.” The application of the representative principle to the- 
English peerage would go far to avert theirdoom. In the first place, 
it would greatly reduce the size of the House. Only those would, 
presumably, be elected who were interested in public affairs; and 
there would be no repetition of such incidents—none too reputable— 
as the sudden invasion of the House by a crowd of peers unknown by 
sight to the doorkeepers. Such a scheme would also solve the vexed 
and difficult question of life peerages. The argument in favour of 
them, almost overwhelmingly strong as it is under present conditions, 
would disappear, since no one would henceforward be able to reach 
the gilded chamber save by the suffrages of his peers. 

It would also solve a still more perplexing problem. The bitter 
cry of the “ eldest sons” would be assuaged ; no one would become a 
representative peer except by his own consent, and any one who- 
refused to serve would still be eligible, like a non-representative 
Scotch or Irish Peer, for election to the House of Commons. In the 
new House—diminished to the proportions of a Senate—room might 
also be found for representative Colonial Peers. I shall probably be 
told that such suggestions are entirely doctrinaire and academic ; 
but at least it will be acknowledged that they offer a solution for 
admitted difficulties and proceed upon lines already familiar to our 
Constitution. 

I have deliberately refrained from citing two questions which are as 
yet happily outside the pale of party politics—the “ Housing ” prob- 
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lem and the question of sweeping administrative reform. To the 
importance of both these questions Lord Rosebery has shown himself 
keenly alive, and if he will “see them through” he will have the 
support ofa multitude of thoughtful men to whom the ordinary party 
recriminations make no appeal. But to multiply illustrations of the 
sort of questions in regard to which there is at present a considerable 
mass of “ floating ” and “ detached” opinion is entirely foreign to the 
purpose of this paper, and would indced be detrimental to its aim. 
Still less do I desire to involve myself in the controversies as to the 
causes of the disintegration of the Liberal Party which have raged 
so fiercely, but so inevitably, since the verdict was delivered at the 
polls. If in the multitude of counsellors there is infallible wisdom, 
the Liberal Party should emerge from the ordeal of criticism at once 
chastened and braced. The purpose of the present paper has been 
plainly and simply to point out that there have been party débdc/es 
before, and that for the reconstruction of ashattered party under the 
guidance of a courageous chief there are historical precedents, striking, 
encouraging, and recent. Finally, I have attempted to urge that if 
Lord Rosebery will only “ buy up the opportunity ” within his 
grasp he will deserve and will earn the gratitude of Conservatives no 
less than of Liberals—of all, in fine, who desire the vitality of the 
party system—and will take his place by the side of Bolingbroke 
and Peel as the “ educator ” of an historic party. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Nosopy will deny that the German Emperor is the most interesting 
sovereign alive, perhaps one of the most interesting monarchs in the 
history of the world. Yet no politician should give a sketch of his 
character, neither one of his courtiers or friends. or being a strong 
politician himself, he partakes of the fate of all those who are mixed 
up with politics, i.c., he is likely, for good or for had, to be unjustly 
treated. And as for those who are near him, they are altogether 
fascinated by his amiability, his congenial ways, his stupendous 
knowledge, and his esprit. 

Perhaps the most apt to thoroughly understand and appreciate him 
are those who by their profession are forced, or by inclination are 
prompted, to take notice of all he is saying and doing day by day and 
year by year. For his character is not by any means a plain one. 
He is not a “ Koh-i-noor,”’ a “Regent”; he is more like a ring set 
with different jewels, varying in value, size, colour, and fire, which, 
combined, make a more dazzling impression than the rarest single 
diamond. 

From his father he has inherited his good temper, his love of arts 
and magnificent display; from his mother, the Princess Royal of 
Great Britain, he has his love of the navy and all sorts of outdoor 
sport, as well as for adventuring himself in the liberal arts; from his 
grandfather, William I., he has the instinct of the soldier in the 
good, businesslike sense, who may in due time be a good general, but 
meed not turn out to be a great captain, a Napoleon, a Frederic, a 
Marlborough. And there are still more influences which moulded his 
character. He was the first of the Hohenzollerns who visited a public 
school and made friends there with sons of simple citizens—even 
with a Jew. Add to this that, after losing in about a quarter of a 
year his two predecessors, he succeeded to the throne both rather 
young and almost unprepared. 

It was a unique situation, beset with all sorts of difficulties, the 
young Emperor found, when he thus was placed at the head of the 
German Empire, re-established but seventeen years ago. The tempta- 
tion to make use of the most perfect war machine in Europe, at that 
time still guided by a goodly number of celebrated generals, Bis- 
marck and Moltke still active, but not likely to live very much 
longer, must have been very great indeed for an ambitious young 
sovereign. It is one of the greatest merits of William II. that he 
preferred peace, and travelled like a commercial traveller in the 
interest of peace, and that he kept it to this day. Cynics might say 
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the young Emperor was not prompted by humane feelings, but 
rather by his own interest. Germany was a satiated country, lad 
not much to win and very much indeed to lose, and the Emperor 
could not be desirous of making, in case of victory, Prince Bismarck 
still more powerful and popular. If such have been the motives, if 
not the heart but the head of the young monarch has struck out this 
path of policy, all the more honour to him and his virtues as a ruler. 
It is a rare thing for a young sovereign to be wise, to find out that 
for his country peace is better than war. And still more honour to 
his sagacity, if he was prompted by the consideration that in our 
times the palm is more to be coveted than the laurel. 

His second great merit was that he dismissed Prince Bismarck. 
This may seem strange, considering that a young monarch needs 
nothing more than an old, wise, and strong minister, more especially 
a minister of the world-wide fame and influence of a Prince 
Bismarck. But it was exceedingly good luck for Germany that 
Prince Bismarck was not permitted to die in harness, as he often 
wished. If he had died as chancellor without the world having had 
an opportunity of seeing William II. and Germany getting on with- 
out Prince Bismarck, his death would no doubt have meant war, very 
likely a European war. Alive and not ruling, Prince Bismarck 
served as it were as a buffer state. As it happened, both France 
and Russia had to fear the reappearance of Cincinnatus. Meantime 
the world had seen that all was right in Germany without the great 
founder of the Empire. 

But it may be granted that this high political motive was not the 
only cause of the overthrow of the first chancellor. Long before this 
catastrophe there have been politicians who prophesied that the 
young Emperor and the old chancellor would not be in accord for 
long. Prince Bismarck himself was sagacious enough to forestall 
his own fate, for he used to say, the Emperor would be his own 
chancellor. Yet he was not wise enough to take the consequences. 

May be gratitude, the popularity of the chancellor, and the advan- 
tage of having such a man as first councillor would have made the 
Emperor delay from day to day and from year to year the catastrophe, 
were not his overruling desire to let the world, especially his own 
people, know that in Germany, in Prussia the monarch is the real 
ruler. William II. was jealous not as man but as sovereign. One 
should be master, and that one was not to be the chancellor. It was 
a question of principle. 

It was a point of honour with the young Emperor to show the world 
in our more or less republican age that monarchs are not necessarily 
superfluous ornaments, but ought to and could do good work for their 
civil list. Therefore he went restlessly everywhere, did and tried 
everything, so that the great masses, as long as they were not socialists, 
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came by-and-by to think that not only in the army and navy, but in 
politics, in science and art, in ever so petty affairs, nothing possibly 
could be done without, at least everything could be done better «ith, 
the Emperor, who seemed to know everything, to do everything, and 
actually did everything: he sent poor boys to school, gave a bicycle or 
a plaything to a lad, who begged for it, crowned poets, could compose, 
draw, paint, make speeches, dismiss a Bismarck, augment the army, 
build men-of-war, get colonies, travel to the north and to the east, 
and speak and act as if there existed no parliament—Think of how 
he, and it is stated he alone, resisted the convocation of the Reichstag 
although all political parties, even the Conservatives, considered it 
necessary and demanded it, after troops had been sent to China, a loan 
raised, &c., as if there existed no press, no public opinion ; as if there 
were no nineteenth or twentieth century, but only his own Royal 
pleasure, and beside all that, still have time enough to dress ten times 
a day in all sorts of uniforms and even invent quite a new way of 
wearing his—moustache, 

Alas! The new Moustache 4 la William II. has already gone 
and will not rival in history the Henri quatre, the beards and mous- 
taches of Napoleon IILI., Victor Emanuel, &c. The Emperor has 
got tired of turning his moustache upwards, and the thousands of 
captains, lieutenants, heroes of the Stock Exchange and other young 
men are left in the lurch—most of all the hairdresser who had invented 
a sort of machine to force the moustache to take the unnatural but 
imperial flight skywards, and who named his machine “Es ist 
erreicht”’ (it is achieved), which is now a byeword in Germany. 

William II., although perhaps the most modern monarch, 
wanted to revive monarchical feeling just as the Roman Emperor 
Julian II. (Apostata), in spite of having been a Christian, wanted to 
revive Paganism. In his zeal the German Emperor overdoes it 
sometimes. To have brought before the public one of his musical 
compositions, to circulate his drawings and pictures, did not exactly 
further the emperor’s ends, at least in the opinion of the educated 
classes. They know very well that to distinguish oneself nowadays 
in music or painting requires thorough and lifelong application, such 
as an emperor could not afford, even if he was less of a soldier, a 
politician, traveller, hunter, and, above all, of a conscientious ruler. 
Thus suspicion arose here and there, that vanity was at the bottom of 
it, or something of « Neronian desire to force people even against 
their better judgment to applaud and exclaim: “ qualis artifex ! ” 
Educated classes, too, know full well that the time for universal 
geniuses has gone, and that one has plenty to do to excel in a special 
art. Altogether the Emperor made the greatest mistakes when he 
meddled with arts. The way he is encouraging authors of patriotic 
plays is more hurtful than beneficial, both to the authors and to that 
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sort of poetry. People somehow turned the old adage “ quod licet 
Jovi non licet bovi” into “quod licet bovi, non licet Jovi.” An 
emperor should be not above composing and painting, but above 
publishing. 

The greatest enemies of William II. as an Emperor are one of his 
virtues and one of his talents. Just as a man can be a generous and 
clever man and yet may be a bad husband and paterfamilias, or a 
woman a high-minded person and yet, nay even therefore, may 
sometimes be a bad wife and mother, thus sometimes certain personal 
virtues and gifts may be drawbacks for the ruler of a great country. 
The cirfue we mean is his genial impulsive temper, and the talent 
his power of speech. 

Some events in recent history will best illustrate what is meant. 
Dr. Jameson’s raid, which outraged the whole civilised world and 
even not a few Englishmen, and not the worst either, impelled the 
German Emperor to send off his famous despatch to President 
Kriiger. It was certainly a generous impulse he followed then, and 
he expressed the true feelings of the vast majority of his subjects. 
But from a political point of view that was an unnecessary and 
practically useless meddling with other people’s affairs. When in 
the further course of events the whole German nation, with excep- 
tion of a very few and not the best, strongly sympathised with the 
Boers, not out of spite or hatred against England, nor even out of 
love for the Boers, of whom most Germans very likely had heard 
for the first time during the Transvaal war, but out of sheer love of 
fair play, and what they rightly or wrongly considered to be justice, 
the Emperor’s necssarily reserved attitude seemed to most people to 
be a contradiction, a feeble retreat. 

As to his gift of speech, he is more ruled by it than he rules it. 
He gets as it were intoxicated by his own words and is carried 
away by his rhetorical phrases. He almost forgets, not that he is an 
Emperor—that he never forgets—but that an Emperor has certain 
considerations to take into account, that the whole world listens to 
his words, and that he is responsible for every sentence, for every 
word, toa certain extent even for the misinterpretations his speech 
may be exposed to. 

William ITI. does not so much speak as an Emperor, scarcely as a 
political or public orator, but more as a poet who is under the influence 
of his inspiration and carried away by it, by his rhymes and rhythms. 
The consequence is that his, asa rule, hasty speeches are misunder- 
stood, published in different versions and misinterpreted. Of late 
the government has deemed it necessary to control the publication of 
his speeches, correct expressions, and alter words, &c. The whole 
world remembers the memorable speech he made in Bremen to the 
troops embarking for China, the Hunnen-speech, as the leading organ 
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of the social democrats delights in calling it. William IT. is neither 
an Attila nor would he like his soldiers to wage war in the way 
the Huns did some fifteen hundred years ago. He even knows that 
the time for crusades has gone for ever, and is too much of a true 
Christian not to see that it is a contradiction in itself, almost a 
blasphemy, to invoke God’s help and in the same breath to exhort 
soldiers to kill the wounded and the prisoners. The fact is that, 
when speaking, he delights, as poets do when they are writing, in 
hyperboles, metaphors, and all sorts of exaggerations, and he thinks 
as little as a poet does that his words will always be taken literally. 

When but a few weeks later William II. wrote in answer to 
Emperor Kwangsu’s demand for peace, he was not the orator, but 
the Emperor, and he never used the hyperbolical expressions of his 
Bremerhaven speech, but was satisfied with far less and yet not too 
little. 

In former years, when the Emperor made use of extravagant 
expressions, they were excused by reason of his youth and his in- 
experience. That is now no more possible, since he is in his prime 
and has sat thirteen years on the throne. A German Byron may 
perhaps, mutatis mutandis, some day say of him what Lord Byron 
said of Napoleon :— 


‘* An Empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 
However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 
Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star.” 


The worst of it is that discussion and comments on the Emperor’s 
speeches are rather dangerous in Germany, where every day some- 
body is imprisoned for some crimen lease Majestatis, and where one 
can be punished rather severely even if it is proved that there was 
no intention of such a crime at all, no animus injuriandi, and when 
the judge is of opinion that a considerate writer or speaker might 
have supposed that the Emperor would perhaps feel injured, Xe. 
Under such circumstances it is not to be wondered at that people 
think the Emperor had better not speak so often in public, or suffer 
his speeches to be commented upon without danger. The world 
at large, generally, does not think of William II. as orator or 
poet, but as emperor, and attaches to his speeches more political 
importance than they are meant to have. The Saalburg speech 
of the Emperor the other day, for instance, which the London 
Press took as a startling programme of a monarch aspiring to the 
empire of the world, made no such impression upon Germans, who 
have more accustomed themselves to the Emperor’s rhetoric. William 
II. seems to be conscious now of his weakness. At least, he did 
not take it amiss when Count Biilow suppressed some of the most 
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ferocious passages of his Ilunnen speech, else he would not have 
nominated him successor to Prince Hohenlohe, whose greatest merit 
during his six years’ chancellorship was that he knew how to be the 
nether millstone. Such merits are not to the taste of everybody, 
certainly not of the multitude. Psychologists, however, and historians 
ean estimate the real value of statesmen who, for the benefit of the 
whole remain in the dark and appear weak. 

However, William II. certainly has through all this succeeded in 
being now, instead of the ornamental top, the centre of state at 
home and the chief representative of his nation abroad. He, and not 
the Hohenlohe, the Biilow, the Miquel, represents Germany all over 
the world, as in former times Bismarck represented Germany, Glad- 
stone or Lord Beaconsfield, Pitt and Fox, represented England. 

And that is just what he wanted, not from personal motives, but 
because he considered it to be good—to be necessary for the throne and 
the fatherland. This is the reason, too, that, though in private rather 
fond of plain living and doing, he loves grand display in public, 
which, however, his artistic nature really enjoys. He makes the 
same use of pomp in the interest of royalty as the Roman Catholic 
church does in the interest of religion. The great question of the 
future is, whether he will not one day think it necessary in the 
interest of royalty to have his fight with Parliament itself, which, 
of course, would be disastrous to all concerned, to the whole 
country. Dut as he is wise enough to see that, and as he loves 
his country, it may after all be assumed that he will not go far. 
Mystic as he may seem—we ourselves don’t quite believe in his 
mysticism, which very likely, too, is only a means to further his 
ends—he is above all a modern sovereign, a thoroughly modern man, 
so much so that he even gave university privileges to technical 
schools, that he is about to modify classical learning in the high 
schools, and that not one year has elapsed since he ascended the 
throne without a law being passed in favour of the working classes. 

Lupwic Kravsner-Dawoc. 
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Tiere are two large sections of sociologists to-day who strenuously 
advocate—the one a radical reform of the Poor Law, and the other 
the reform of the Prison system. The reformer of the Poor Law 
seeks to introduce into that law or body of laws a stronger leaven of 
humane and philanthropic sentiment, which shall realise itself in a 
more discriminating and more indulgent treatment of the deserving 
poor, and by wresting entirely from the unhelpful associations of the 
Workhouse those hapless ‘“ children of the State” (or more truly of 
the Rate) whom various untoward accidents of birth have alone made 
dependent upon public charity. On the other hand, the gaol reformer 
tells us that he desires to see the punitive and retaliatory aspect of 
imprisonment made in a greater degree subsidiary to the disciplinary 
and the educational, or at least he would give to the latter a greater 
prominence than it would appear to receive at present. 

Now that so resolute an endeavour is being made to place these 
two institutions—the Poor Law and the Prison—into the crucible, 
with a view to recasting them in some new and better shape, no time 
would appear to be more appropriate for filling up an important gap 
in our penal system that dates from the reorganisation of the Poor 
Law in 1834. 

The reform which I wish to urge appears to me to be the missing 
link in that long and marvellous chain of laws and orders and regula- 
tions which has in course of time been constructed for the purpose of 
casting round the residual classes of society influences at once bene- 
volent and repressive, at once remedial and deterrent. While some of 
the elements in this population have received attention enough—not 
always wise, perhaps, and often defeating its object—one element 
has never yet been treated rationally or seriously. I refer to the 
distressingly large and unhappily ever-growing class of idlers, who 
differ from the genuine unemployed in that they will neither seek 
work nor accept it when offered: the drones of the labour hive, the 
Lond fide loafers. 

You may divide the genus into several clearly-defined species : 

(1) There is first the species with which we are most familiar—the 
nomad of the highway, who is always in motion yet never gets to his 
journey’s end, the mere unmitigated vagabond, who lives by begging 
and blackmailing and pillaging. 

(2) There is also the settled, resident loafer—an urban type in the 
main, though the country village knows him likewise—who haunts 
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the streets year in year out from morning to eve, living no one knows 
how, and whose only purpose in life might seem to be to offer disproof 
in his own obtrusive person of that saying of Adam Smith :—“ As it 
is ridiculous not to dress, so it is in some measure not to be employed, 
like other persons.” 

(3) There is also the intermittent loafer, three-quarters idler, one- 
quarter worker of a sort, and altogether good-for-nothing, who is 
almost invariably an inebriate and often has taken upon himself 
domestic responsibilities which he saddles upon the shoulders of a too- 
willing community—a character who mostly comes before public 
notice in connection with Poor Law prosecutions for family main- 
tenance arrears. 

(4) Not to exhaust the classification, there is the most pitiable 
type of all, for which we must go to an almost hopeless class of the 
other sex, a type which the Poor Law system knows likewise in con- 
nection with default in parental obligations which, but for our exag- 
gerated notions of the limits of personal liberty, our laws would see 
to it were never incurred. I know that I am here touching the 
fringe of a delicate subject, yet no one with any knowledge of the 
working of the Poor Law will deny its profound importance. The 
virtual encouragement which that law offers to promiscuous, ille- 
gitimate, and irresponsible maternity amongst the lowest class of 
society should shock the sense and excite the alarm of all who are 
concerned for the moral and mental health of our race. 

It is, however, idlers of the first and second types that I have 
especially in mind, though it is difficult to see how in any future 
legislative treatment of their shortcomings the other types named can 
fail to be pilloried with them. 

What society must sooner or later do is to stamp out, as far as 
rigorous laws can do it—and we need not be too soft-hearted—the 
social parasite of every kind. His existence is a positive injury to 
the State in every way; he robs the State not only of the industry 
which he owes it, but he consumes the produce of other people’s 
labour and renders it nugatory, so abstracting from the wealth of 
society without adding to it; his example scandalises honest workers 
—scandalises and also mystifies them, for while we preach industry 
and thrift to the labouring classes, we assiduously foster a huge loafing 
class, which preaches more eloquently on a very different text, viz., 
that it pays best to do nothing and sponge on the community ; he is 
a standing menace to public peace and safety; and for society to 
tolerate him is not merely to condone injury done to itself, but abso- 
lutely to place a premium upon social treason of the most insidious 
and most vicious kind. 

It is only by the veriest abuse of the modern theory of personal 
liberty that the Legislature, which is not slow to restrict the free 
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action of its citizens in so many ways, has hitherto thrown a paternal 
and protecting arm over the loafer and the wastrel. Theoretically 
you may treat these people in three different ways. 

In the first place, you may simply let them alone ; or, in the second 
place, you may apply the swaddling clothes method; or, in the third, 
you may adopt what I would call the method of short shift. 

The second method is the one which we in England have latterly 
adopted. We have petted and coddled the loafer; we have treated 
his constitutional laziness not as the personal vice and social crime 
which it is, but as at worst a venial weakness to be excused and 
indulged, while the man himself we have surrounded with a nimbus 
of maudlin sentimentality, voting him romantic and interesting, 
deluging him with coffee and cheese, and tearfully pitying him in 
wayside pennies. 

Think what we do for the professional idlers. Take the urban 
loafer. ‘While honest men are working we give him the free run of 
our thoroughfares, and set apart for him the best of our street corners. 
Should he be a vagrant loafer, we make it possible for him to travel 
through England, from the Channel to the Tweed, without doing one 
hour’s serious work save for the labour tests which are imposed by 
some of the Workhouses at which he may call. In these institutions 
—erected at intervals not so far distant as to overtask his strength— 
food is placed before him night and morning, with a bed thrown in; 
not to speak of the alms which he is able to draw from the pockets of 
the unwisely charitable whom he deceives with his tales of misery, or 
the unwilling charitable whom he terrorises into compliance with his 
demands. 

It may be granted at once that every fustian-clad, even every 
ragged, wanderer upon the highway is not an idle tramp, and that 
the Workhouse Casual Ward itself offers a rude hospitality to many a 
decent wayfarer who is deserving of a better fate. There is no means 
of learning the percentage of bond fide work-seekers amongst that 
section of the vagrant population which fights shy of poor relief, but 
when you enter the Casual Ward it is possible at once to divide the 
sheep from the goats. Upon this subject no small amount of mis- 
apprehension exists. Those who theorise upon the basis of intuition 
and the treacherous inner consciousness, and much more those who 
confuse the voting of other people’s money with Christian charity, 
are apt to conclude that, as a matter of course, the casuals “in a 
lump” are not “ bad,” but only unfortunate, and eminently desery- 
ing of such relief as is afforded them, and even more. Heaven for- 
bid that I or anyone should deny to the most habitual of vagrants 
the power to impress even the case-hardened listener by fiction which 
is a good deal stranger than truth, by doubtful emotions and still 
more doubtful morals. Let appeal be made, however, not to the 
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undisciplined judgment of the mechanical dole-distributor on the one 
hand and the emotional nature of the smovchoir philanthropist on the 
other, but to the trained observation of the Poor Law clerk and the 
weather-beaten soul of the Workhouse Master, and a different story 
will be learned. Quite recently the experience of all the Poor Law 
clerks of a large English county was asked on this subject, and the 
results of the inquiry were rather remarkable. Half the answers 
placed the number of genuine work-seekers at 5 per cent. of the whole, 
though in special cases a much higher percentage was allowed, while 
the average percentage of loafers, taking the whole of the returns, 
worked out to 66 per cent., after allowing for physical incapables. 
Were it needful to my present argument, it would be interesting 
to trace the spasmodic essays in legislation upon this question which 
appear in our strange and heterogeneous succession of Poor Laws— 
one of the most remarkable and most pathetic illustrations of human 
intelligence and effort struggling towards the light, through error 
and short-sightedness, through failure and disaster, which the history 
of social organisation contains. The very earliest of our Poor Laws 
drew a severe distinction between the normal poor—the “aged, poor, 
and impotent persons compelled to live by alms,” as they were de- 
scribed in the Act of 1530—and the idle beggar and vagabond. 
While provision was made for the due relief of the former, penal 
measures were consistently directed against the latter. And when 
such methods of repression as the felon irons, the stocks, and the whip 
no longer commended themselves to the conscience of generations 
softened by culture, there remained the method of summary despatch 
home to the town or village of legal domicile in the custody of zealous 
parish constables who relieved the monotony of their dignified calling 
with many a pleasurable jaunt over country in those happy old 
leisurely days. But the noteworthy thing about the early laws 
against vagrants is that their uniform purpose—whatever their effect 
—was not the mere restriction of this class within due numerical 
bounds, or the regulation of its movements within decorous limits of 
liberty, but its absolute extinction. In those brave days the idea of 
maintaining the vagrant at the public expense, and of encouraging 
him in idleness and vice, never occurred to the Legislature. But we 
have so whittled down the laws on vagrancy and idleness that there 
are now only two ways in which it is possible to convict and punish 
the tramp and loafer as such. The law regards as “idle and dis- 
orderly persons” such persons, being able wholly or in part to 
maintain themselves or their families by work or other means, who 
wilfully refuse or neglect so to do, by which refusal or neglect they or 
their families whom they may be legally bound to maintain become 
chargeable to the public funds; also any persons wandering abroad 
or placing themselves in public places, highways, courts, or passages, 
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to beg or gather alms, or causing or procuring children so to do; and 
the penalty in such cases is imprisonment with labour up to one 
calendar month, though should a fine be imposed instead of imprison- 
ment, hard labour must not be adjudged for default in payment. 
The law also regards as “rogues and vagabonds” such persons 
wandering abroad and lodging in any barn or outhouse, or in any 
deserted or unoccupied building, or in the open air or under a tent or 
in any cart or waggon, not having any visible means of subsistence, 
and not giving a good account of himself or herself, and the penalty 
is imprisonment with labour for a period not exceeding three calendar 
months, though on a second conviction such offenders may be 
imprisoned with hard labour as long as one year. 

So runs the law, and in theory it does not seem ineffectual ; in 
practice it is wholly so. For the penalties visited on “ rogues and 
vagabonds” are virtually annulled by the care which the Poor Law 
has taken to allow these offenders to evade apprehension. They enter 
the Casual Ward at night, and forthwith the law recognises them as 
deserving citizens and awards them public alms. As for mendicancy 
we know, of course, how it is generally treated. The vigilant con- 
stable, who naturally believes that the penal laws exist for the purpose 
of filling the prisons and the county coffers, hales the mendicant 
before one or more justices of the peace. Now and then, if magi- 
strates who have taken the trouble to form views on the subject 
happen to be in jurisdiction, the law is enforced, but as likely as not 
the offender is gravely told that he may go free if he solemnly 
promises to leave the town and district at once, for he is not even 
bidden to sin no more. The promise is made with an accompaniment 
of fervent gratitude, and the rogue goes off and begins to beg again 
directly he has got a safe distance from his enemy the disappointed 
constable. Seriously, such playing with the law is in the highest 
degree reprehensible, for it makes beggars instead of checking them. 

Who shall wonder that our past indulgent treatment of the vagrant 
has had the effect of perpetuating and multiplying this class of social 
parasite? The dictum of wise Sir Matthew Hale, uttered just two 
and a half centuries ago, is irrefutably true :— 

“A man that has been bred up in the trade of begging will never, 
unless compelled, fall to industry.” 

But that is not the whole of the truth. Every one of these men 
creates imitators. On the highways he is a walking advertisement of 
the advantages of idleness; in the model lodging-house, or wherever 
else the Workhouse-shunning tramp seeks nightly shelter, he acts the 
part of recruiting sergeant for the great army of sloth and vice. But 
the vagrant’s capacity for mischief—the only capacity which he has 
yet been encouraged by our Jaissez faire State to cultivate—is not even 
here exhausted. Oftentimes he has both wife and chillren, and 
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unless a benevolent public again interposes and relieves him of their 
maintenance they accompany him on his wanderings. Who is not 
familiar with the sight of children being dragged at the heels of their 
tramp parent ? Perhaps he has begged a worn-out perambulator, and 
in this the youngest of the family is wheeled along, while sympathetic 
passers-by wonder and weep at the virtuous devotion thus displayed, 
and reflect that if the tramp be really a savage he is a noble one. 
Passing over the humane aspect of the question, for I desire to base 
my contentions rigidly upon demonstrable social principles, let me ask : 
What does this ghastly parody of family life mean? It implies that 
where there is one vagrant now there will in all human probability 
be two, three, four, a few years hence. They recognised that vagrancy 
was hereditary two and a half centuries ago, for an Act of 3 and 4 
Edward VI. c. 16 (1550), reciting that ‘“ many men and women going 
begging [impotent and lame, and some able to labour] carried children 
about with them, which, being once brought up in idleness, would 
hardly be brought afterwards to any good kind of labour or service,” 
gave carte blanche to any person so willing to appropriate such children 
and bring them up to honest labour till the age of eighteen years if 
boys, or fifteen if girls. 

It may be said that this was legalised kidnapping, and that our 
modern way of dealing with the children of idle and dissolute parents 
(not yet of tramps) is better. By a recent Act of Parliament (the 
Poor Law Act of 1899), power is given to Boards of Guardians to 
appropriate such children and so preserve them from the ill-training 
of their vicious homes. That is undoubtedly kind to the child and in 
the end probably advantageous to the public. But here comes in an 
amazing inconsistency; whatever the theory of the law may be, we 
practically leave it to the option of the parents to evade responsibility 
or not as they will. All they have to do is to make themselves 
scarce, and the Poor Law officials and the police may find them or 
they may not. A certain Poor Law Union is in my mind, in whose 
Workhouse there are at this moment six children of one father, and he 
an able-bodied man, who has fled from the district once, and only 
refrains from doing so again because he knows that he is under 
strict police supervision. Rousseau deposited his offspring on the 
steps of the Foundling Hospital at dead of night and went away, 
thinking noble thoughts, for this was a part of the harmonious “ Social 
Contract,” and everybody else could do the same. The English 
loafer yields his children to Workhouse care with but the gentlest 
pretence of unwillingness and betakes himself to freedom, lightened 
of a disagreeable burden and reflecting that of all strange devices for 
relieving him and his kind of parental responsibility and of en- 
couraging the multiplication of paupers the Poor Law is the strangest. 
What we should do, and shall have to do, in such a case is to 
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take the loafer too, and after disciplining the idleness out of his 
nature, give him back his family obligations, and see that he dis- 
charges them. 

In whatever direction we look misguided indulgence is seen to be 
shown to one of the least deserving classes of the community. But 
our systematic playing with this question cannot relieve us from the 
duty of facing it sooner or later in all its seriousness, and of adopting 
whatever measures wise considerations of policy may suggest. 

To come, then, to remedial measures. What can, what should, be 
done? Shall we, in despair, settle down to the conviction that the 
vagrant is not to be extinguished, but must be regarded as filling an 
inevitable though not, of course, a desirable place in society ? Or shall 
we try to exterminate him by the expedient of compelling him to per- 
form the social functions which alone establish for him or for anyone 
a right to any place in the economic commonwealth? I take the 
latter view, and I base my contentions upon the maxim of Stuart Mill 
—no unreasoning advocate of interference with personal freedom :— 


‘« Whenever there is a definite damage, or a definite risk of damage, either to 
an individual or to the public, the case is taken out of the province of liberty 
and placed in that of morality or law.’’—Liberty, p. 48. 


To law, then, the appeal is made. 

And first by way of foundation principle I would remove the 
vagrant and the victim of want through culpable idleness from the 
province of the Poor Law altogether, and place them under the 
Penal Law. ‘To the Poor Law they emphatically do not belong, 
and the failure of centuries of reformers and legislatures to make the 
slightest impression upon them, is in my opinion primarily due to 
the persistent mistake of treating their case as coming under the law 
of public charity—a mistake which is also a wrong so long as the idle 
poor are maintained at the expense of the industrious poor, in any 
degree whatsoever. 

The practical measures which, it seems to me, would be needful are 
these. 

1. In the first place make vagrancy and loafing generally indict- 
able offences. In sympathy with this measure restrict the right of 
free migration in the case of the destitute to the extent of making it 
dependent on police permission to travel in search of work. 

2. Then make severer, and what is more important enforce, the 
laws against begging and penniless wandering. 

3. Further, and particularly, abolish the Casual Ward, as you logi- 
cally must do. This may seem a strong measure, but it is really the 
fulcrum on which the lever of reformation must rest. ‘“ The why is 
plain as way to parish church.” If loafing is to be regarded as an 
offence to be punished instead of an innocent weakness (which it 
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never was and never can be) to be humoured, then the loafer’s free 
lodging-house must disappear. 

As it is, the Casual Ward is entirely incompatible with the laws 
which already exist for the nominal repression of vagrancy. SIt is 
illegal to beg, it is illegal to wander about without means of subsist- 
ence, but there is no habitual vagrant living who is not guilty of 
this compound fracture of the law, and few who have not been 
punished for it. Nevertheless, we wink at these misdemeanours and 
in housing some 10,000 vagrants every night in the Casual Wards 
(which, of course, is but a fraction of the total highway population) 
we offer direct encouragement to known law-breakers to persist in 
breaking the law. 

It would, of course, be necessary to meet the case of the genuine 
seeker of work, and we should meet it considerately and indulgently. 
He would be expected to legitimise himself by means of a police or 
properly-attested private certificate asserting his ona fides and his 
destination, and this labour passport should secure him free right to 
lodging and food on the way, for if there is any class of men whom it 
is the interest—not to say the duty—of society to help it is those who 
honestly seek work and pursue it. For them housing might be 
found in proper quarters at the Workhouse or in decent houses of call 
and night shelters, such as exist in Germany and Switzerland, and 
these might be placed under either municipal or police control. In 
passing, one of the greatest benefits which could be conferred upon 
the working classes would be the entire supplanting of the so-called 
“model” lodging-houses by lodging-houses in public hands. We 
should so stamp out a great deal of moral and physical disease, make 
the path of the decent labourer pleasanter, and that of the public 
pest proportionately less agreeable. 

4. The abolition of the Casual Ward would have far-reaching con- 
sequences. The immediate result would be to cast the pauper 
vagrants adrift, but unless they and their fellows abandoned roaming 
ways they would soon fall into the police net, either as mendicants 
or as penniless loafers. It is then that the real purpose of such an 
alteration of the law as I suggest would operate. For, finally, it 
would be necessary to see to it that every vagrant and loafer who 
fell into the hands of the police was, after a first warning, detained, 
for a period sufficiently long for disciplinary purposes, in some cor- 
rectional institution—the hardened offenders in penitentiaries to be 
specially provided, or in existing houses of correction whose régini 
should be modified to their case, and the more hopeful in some form 
of Labour Colony, which, besides receiving inmates who had passed 
under magisterial jurisdiction, should also, as in Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland, offer a temporary home to work-seekers of all kinds. 
As in these countries, the colonies should, if possible, be established 
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by private societies, though public help need not be excluded. I admit 
that the Labour Colony would be a striking departure for England, 
where couragevus initiative of the kind has hitherto been singularly 
lacking, and the objection might even be taken that it would be a 
practical admission of the principle of the right to work. I do not care 
much for phrases, but even if this should be the case, I would reply that 
the right to work is an infinitely better and wiser and safer principle 
to concede to the masses than the right to be idle. And yet the 
admission of the right to work would be no new thing in this 
country. It was enacted as early as the fourteenth century in a Poor 
Law of 12 Richard II. That law drew a distinction between 
“ beggars impotent to serve” and “ beggars able to labour.” The 
former were “ continually to abide during their lives ” in their native 
towns, or wherever else the enactment of the statute happened to find 
them, and the latter were to be given work suited to their strength 
and capacity. I need hardly point out, too, how this same prin- 
ciple was carried further by the Poor Laws of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

I confess to attaching far more importance to the disciplinary 
influence of rigorous restraint, coupled with active exertion, than to 
any number of periodical months in county gaols. Punishment may 
do good, or may not; but punishment is not enough. It is not—in 
the main at any rate—a, dangerous criminal class with which we 
have to do, for the criminal is the active nature, but for the most part 
the weak and aimless characters whose great need is the moral tonic of 
discipline and compulsion. Lodged in such institutions as I have in 
mind, these wily invaders of all social obligations would learn, or at 
least would be taught, the necessity as well as the art of labour. 

It may be noted, as a matter of historical interest, that what is 
here proposed is not new in idea even in this country. As early as 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth a proposal was laid before the Govern- 
ment by a Somerset Justice of the Peace, for the erection of houses 
of correction adjacent to gaols for the reception of convicted vagr ants, 
who should be there “kept in work except some person would take 
them into service,” and, added the memorialist, “‘ I dare presume the 
tenth felony will not be committed that now is.” A little later, 
under the Act of 1576, such houses of correction were ordered to be 
established, and in them were to be “straitly kept, as well in diet 
as work, and also punished from time to time” (I quote from the 
the words of the statute) vagrants and beggars, and other people of 
questionable utility to the commonwealth. How far the law was 
applied, and what were the practical results, I have never learned. 

But a merely theoretical treatment of a subject like this, even if 
accompanied by reference to older custom, would be insufficient. I 
wish, therefore, to direct attention to what other countries are doing 
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on the very lines here indicated, and I take two representative 
illustrations—Germany, a country whose political Conservatism “a 
countless series of years and the flight of time” hardly seem to 
disturb, and Switzerland, most democratic of countries, which is 
showing Europe the way in the alleviation of so many social prob- 
lems. The illustration taken from Germany is the Berlin Work- 
house, situated in the village of Rummelsburg, on the outskirts of 
the city, though the Dresden Workhouse would be another excellent 
example. And first it is desirable to make clear wherein these insti- 
tutions differ from the English institutions of the same name. In 
Germany, as in Switzerland, the Workhouse is a Workhouse indeed. 
It is only in a secondary degree intended for the reception of the 
dependent poor, for it is essentially a penal establishment, and those 
who enter its portals must first have been convicted of certain well- 
defined offences. Let me quote the actual words of the Imperial 
Statute which describe the people for whom the Workhouse is 
intended :—~ 


** Whoever wanders about as a vagabond. 

“ Whoever begs or causes children to beg, or neglects to restrain from begging 
such persons as are under his control and oversight and belong to his household. 

“ Whoever is so addicted to gambling, drunkenness, or idleness that he falls 
into such a condition as to be compelled to seek public help himself or for those 
for whose maintenance he is responsible. 

“Any female who is placed under police control owing to systematic im- 
morality. 

‘Any person who, while in receipt of public relief, refuses out of sloth to do 
such work suited to his strength as the authorities may offer him. 

“ Any person who, after losing his past means of subsistence, fails to procure a 
livelihood within the time allotted to him by the competent authority, and who 
cannot prove that in spite of his best endeavours he has been unable to do so.”’ 


The statute provides that offenders of the foregoing classes and 
several others may be put to work suited to their capabilities and 
condition, either within prisons or outside, provided they are kept 
from mixing with free workpeople, and that after the pericd of 
detention has been served, they may be handed over to the State 
(as distinguished from the Communal) Police Authority, which may 
sentence them to be detained for any period, up to two years, in a 
Workhouse, or to be employed, under police control, upon public 
works during the same period. 

It is for the reception of these classes of offenders—the super- 
residuum, if that term may be used, of Berlin’s population—that the 
Rummelsburg Workhouse exists. It is a remarkable institution, 
singularly well fitted for its manifold purposes, in structure a master- 
piece of ingenuity, in discipline unsurpassable. First it must be 
noted that the option given to the police authority of employing 
prisoners on public works instead of incarcerating them in the Work- 
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house and its grounds is here exercised. It is a first principle of the 
Workhouse that all men of healthy body and mind sent thither shall 
be employed on the irrigation works several miles away, which are 
the culmination of Berlin’s great sewage system, and at the time of 
my visit 665 men, out of a total of 1,617 inmates of all kinds, were 
engaged upon these works. These men are, for the sake equally of 
convenience, economy of time, and better oversight, lodged on the 
spot in barracks, each containing from 50 to 100 men, instead of 
being led daily to and fro, and as a rule the whole of the term of 
detention is spent in these barracks. The life is unquestionably hard, 
but considering the conduct which has brought the majority of the 
men to the workhouse—vagabondage, idleness, and intemperance— 
it is found to be stimulating and educative. From five o’clock in 
the morning until eight in the evening they are steadily kept at 
their outdoor tasks, working in bands, each under the control of 
overseers armed with sabre and revolver—which are never needed— 
and by the time their sentence is served the past parasites of society 
have either learned to love, or at least to tolerate, work, or they 
hate it with a deeper hatred than ever before. Ifthe former, both 
they and society are the gainers; if the latter, they will in all 
probability come back again before long and undergo a second and 
longer experience of the same kind. These barrack colonies are self- 
contained and self-managed, for while the great majority of the men 
are put to agricultural ‘work of various kinds, a certain number are 
told off for culinary and general domestic service. It is noteworthy 
also that all outdoor work in connection with the Workhouse—in 
garden, yard, and stable—is done by inmates, and that with but the 
slightest oversight, so readily do they fall in with the accepted code 
of the establishment, which is contained in the one simple, but all 
sufficient word, “‘ Obedience.” The less robust and the older meu are 
employed variously in and about the house, as in shoe-mending, 
tailoring, carpentry, loeksmithry, and wood-cutting, while the women 
are engaged in sewing for a host of municipal institutions. 

The discipline in force in the Workhouse is strict, and in certain 
eventualities rigorous. The inmates rise at five in the morning, 
and work, with intervals, until seven in the evening, though on 
Sundays and festivals no work is done. But though, as a rule, the 
hours are the same for all, work is not measured by time, but accord- 
ing to the capacity of the individual inmate, and where the tasks 
imposed are unfulfilled at the close of the day owing to evident sloth 
or insubordination some sort of punishment follows. "Where the 
inmates work for other than establishment needs and consumption, a 
very small payment—of a few coppers a week —is offered to the indus- 
trious, and these earnings are divided into two equal parts, of which 
one is expended upon additions to the regulation food and on other 
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extras, while the other half is put away as savings, and given to the 
owner on his discharge. 

And yet, though the inmates are so numerous, there is no whole- 
sale treatment of them. Each one is, as far as possible, treated 
individually, and according to his or her characteristics. ‘I study 
each case that comes before me,”’ the Director remarked to me during 
our two hours’ wandering over the establishment, “and act accord- 
ingly. You cannot deal with such people in the mass if you wish to 
do them any good. Everyone has his peculiarities, and these must be 
studied and taken account of. But all are treated alike in this— 
they can always count on friendliness with firmness behind it.” As 
an illustration of the reformative spirit which runs through the routine 
of the Workhouse, let me quote one of the rules which is imposed 
upon the inmates. It runs as follows: ‘“‘The inmates should live 
together in peace and quiet, none interrupting another in his work, 
but rather by industry, order, and decent moral behaviour encourag- 
ing each other to reformation and setting each other a good example. 
Conversations upon past misdemeanours may under no circumstances 
take place, nor may one inmate reproach another with any crime 
which he may have committed during his career.” Punitive though 
the institution certainly is, it is also, and in a far greater measure, 
educative, and in practice it is found that a genuine moral and dis- 
ciplinary influence is really exerted. The idle learn for the first time 
in their lives how to work, and even to endure work patiently, if not 
exactly to recognise its right or needful place in the economy of 
human society; the filthy learn cleanliness; the unruly obedience, 
as day after day they pass the laborious hours under a critical task- 
master’s eye: and the immoral are purged, both physically and 
morally, under a healthy restraint against which it were futile to 
rebel. The discipline in general leaves little to be desired, and the 
Director spoke very contentedly of the conduct of his heterogeneous 
and not very enviable family, though naturally correction for minor 
offences has frequently to be resorted to. There are many degrees 
of punition, and the Director has an absolutely free hand. Where 
formal warning has no effect, permission to receive visits is withheld 
for a time; next, permission to write or receive letters; then the 
right to supplement the Workhouse diet out of the reward of industry 
is cancelled; the next punishment is the forfeit of these earnings 
themselves ; as a next measure, should one be needful, open-air exer- 
cise is disallowed ; next rations are curtailed ; then comes simple cell 
detention (Arrest), and finally imprisonment on hard fare (stronger 
Arrest). There are also extraordinary measures, which very seldom 
nave to be resorted to, such as the strait jacket, while in case of 
continued bad behaviour it is competent for the Director to propose to 
the police authorities (without further judicial proceedings) the pro- 
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longation of the sentence of restraint. I should note, however, that 
it happens but seldom that an inmate gets off with the minimum 
term of detention, for while it is found that the maximum term of 
two years gives the institution a tolerable chance of making some 
moral impression upon a man, the minimum term of six months is in 
most cases as useless for reformative purposes as six days. 

My Swiss illustration is the Poorhouse which has been established 
by the municipality of Berne for the reception of two classes of per- 
sons in the main—(1) persons permanently unable to work and support 
themselves and without means of subsistence; and (2) persons either 
altogether or partially unable to maintain themselves whose lodgment 
in such a place is held to be “ justifiable in the public interest.” The 
institution has broadly been established on the lines of the ordinary 
cantonal Workhouses, to which are sent “ Adults and able-bodied per- 
sous of lazy or irregular life, and persons under age of bad character, 
and especially such as have been convicted.” Hence, the inmates 
of this Municipal Labour Colony, for such it is, include, beside a 
certain proportion of infirm poor, the good-for-nothings and depraved 
people who become a burden on public charity, whose conduct is a 
cause of annoyance, and who cannot be improved except by sys- 
tematic discipline, by work, wholesome food, and regular life. The 
Poorhouse is situated several miles out of Berne, in a sequestered spot 
at the head of a fertile valley, affording just the isolation and means 
of effective oversight which are desirable in such a case. Attached to 
it are some 150 acres of land, which are divided into corn land, 
meadow and pasture, and kitchen and nursery gardens. But while 
agriculture forms an important part of the economy of the Poorhouse, 
the majority of the inmates are engaged in handicrafts. There may 
be seen daily at work smiths, wheelwrights, cabinet-makers, straw- 
plaiters, tailors, shoemakers, chairmakers, wicker-workers, bakers, 
sempstresses, paper-bag makers, and cloth weavers. Every article 
required by the Poorhouse and its 400 inmates in food, clothing, 
furniture, and tools, and also repairs of all kinds are furnished on 
the spot, but in addition a considerable sum is realised by the sale of 
goods produced, and by the farming of the inmates’ labour. It may 
be asked how order is maintained. The municipal authorities possess 
powers of punishment irrespective of the police, but they have seldom 
to be exercised. A strong administrator, humane, but firm, who 
expects honest work from his people and therefore gets it, keeps the 
wheels of this remarkable piece of disciplinary machinery in smooth 
and regular rotation from year’s end to year’s end. Such of the 
inmates as can be trusted are even allowed to spend half a day in 
town once a week without any supervision whatever, and the privilege 
is seldom abused. They know, in fact, that they are under restraint 
until they have given proof of reformed habits, and that in the 
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event of misconduct they will draw upon themselves more stringent 
restrictions. I believe that their amenability to discipline and 
obedience is but another proof that the besetting sin of the loafer is 
less active criminal propensity—save in so far as “ oft the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done ”’—than a corrigible lazi- 
ness and disorderliness of life. These are the words cf the Director 
of the institution, as spoken to myself :—‘ The people come here as 
a rule miserable and unhealthy, low and wretched, worn out by 
careless living and bad food, but they soon become new creatures.” 
They do not all turn out saints by any means, but the large percentage 
of wastrels won back to sobriety and industry will be held far to out- 
weigh the net maintenance expenditure of £5 a head a year which 
is incurred on their behalf by those who believe with John Ruskin 
that the making of men and women, or the re-making if need be, 
is one of the most lucrative businesses in which a State can engage. 
That is what is being done to-day in two countries at least which 
have had the courage to look this problem fairly in the face. I grant 
that we shall have to go on cobbling our existing Poor Laws some 
time before public opinion can be educated up to a similar severe 
interpretation of the problem. No doubt on the basis of the existing 
law a good deal more could be done to discourage vagrancy if the 
separate cell system were made universal, and if task work were 
universally and rationally imposed, in a word, if the régime of the 
casual ward were made sufficiently rigorous to be deterrent, and 
above all, if such rigorous action were made uniform throughout the 
whole country. Our plan of local option in this matter is a proved 
failure. Experience shows that where Boards of Guardians rule 
with a light hand the vagrant roll is heavy, and conversely that where 
drastic measures are enforced it shows a tendency to fall. But the 
plan of allowing each Poor Law Union a free hand is entirely objec- 
tionable, as being bad administration and worse policy. It is simply 
playing with the vagrant question just as our forefathers played with 
it of old, when they bandied the tramp about from parish to parish 
with the one purpose of escaping liability for his maintenance. But 
when we have amended our Vagrancy Laws as best they may be 
amended, the vagrant will remain, and will thankfully receive all we 
may be ready to do for him and will do absolutely nothing in return. 
I prefer, therefore, to anticipate the time when the patience of the 
most indulgent of Poor Law reformers has been exhausted, when 
even the soft-hearted private patrons of vagrancy and loafing have 
recognised that in encouraging these forms of vice they are commit- 
ting a social wrong. When that time comes the era of resolute and 
rational measures, no longer of regulation but of reformation, will 
begin, and I suggest that it is not too soon to consider and even to 
determine the lines upon which these measures should proceed. 
WituiaMm Harsutr Dawson. 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION AND THE L.C.C. 
AN INDICTMENT. 
, I. 


Hisrory repeats itself. Fifteen years ago Lord Shaftesbury sur- 
prised the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor by two 
remarkable statements, (1) that overcrowding was more common than 
ever, and (2) that, had his Artisans and Labourers’ Dwelling Act 
not been neglected for over thirty years, the evil need never have 
arisen. 

It was unanimously agreed that such a condition of affairs must 
not, and could not, be allowed to continue. Much has happened 
since to quicken interest in the housing question. The fact that the 
first of these statements is as true now as then is so well known as 
scarcely to need asserting. Unfortunately, however, it is not equally 
well known that the sole reason of this lies—as at the time Lord 
Shaftesbury spoke—in the neglect of their powers by local authorities. 
The result is that demands for fresh enquiries are being made, and 
Parliament is being blamed, while the remedy that Parliament has 
provided lies neglected at hand, and the authority really responsible 
escapes all blame. 

It is not difficult to discover that authority. Nowhere as in 
London has the question assumed so acute a phase, nowhere, thanks 
to the Royal Commission and Lord Salisbury’s last Government, has 
the local authority had better opportunities of solving it, and nowhere, 
thanks to the ineptitude of the L.C.C., have these opportunities 
been so consistently neglected. Therefore, it is quite natural that 
now, with the clamour of the houseless in their ears, the Council 
should seek to throw the responsibility on Parliament. ‘Some of 
the recommendations of the last Commission have yet to be carried 
out,” they urge. Yes, but we must also have regard to the very 
important recommendations that have been carried out. Doing this 
we shall discover that the cause of the Council’s failure to deal with 
the Housing Question lies in want of capacity, not in want of 
opportunity. 

So far as London is concerned the subject is exhausted. It is not 
new laws that are required, but that old ones should be enforced. 
The Commission, which it will be remembered included the Prince of 
Wales, Cardinal Manning, Mr. Goschen, Sir Charles Dilke, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, (at whose suggestion it was appointed), gave 
special consideration to, and made special recommendations in the 
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case of the metropolis, recommendations which Parliament willingly 
adopted. These recommendations included the suggestion that the 
power to enforce the Housing Acts should be Metropolitan as well as 
Parochial, that London should be given a Municipality, and that-the 
Acts should be consolidated and amended. The result was that the 
L.C.C. was created, and shortly afterwards the various Acts were 
amended and consolidated in the manner suggested by the Com- 
mission. 

When Mr. Ritchie’s Act for the Housing of the Working Classes 
gave power to the County Council to deal with London’s most press- 
ing need, practically everything the legislature could do was 
accomplished. It is because the Council has criminally failed to use 
that power that the Housing Question is still with us, and the only 
enquiry likely to be of use is one into the peculiar mental condition of 
the elected persons who have wantonly allowed a glaring evil to grow 
to its present huge magnitude. If the present writer contributes in 
any degree to this he will be satisfied. 

To those not acquainted with the work of the Council it will be a 
matter of astonishment that, although the above charges can be sus- 
tained, the Council have yet contrived to spend over a million of 
public money in connection with housing. Incredible as this may 
seem, it is so. Over a million has been spent, yet the question of 
providing extra accommodation for the workers remains as it was. 
That there may be no doubt upon this point, we append a list of 
works undertaken by, or at the instance of, the Council during its 
ten years of existence, with the number of persons displaced, and the 
proportion rehoused. 


A.—AREAS CLEARED AND LEFT VACANT BY METROPOLITAN BoaRD OF 
WoRKS, AND SUBSEQUENTLY BUILT UPON By COUNCIL. 


Number Number 

Name of Scheme. cisplaced, rehoused. 
Brook Street, Limehouse . ‘ , . . 562 200 
Hughes Fields, Deptford. . . ; . 1,786 666 
Cable Street, Shadwell . ‘ ' ; ; 850 530 
Skelton Street, St. Giles . 3 . : » wear 616 


B.—AREAS CLEARED BY THE COUNCIL. 


Boundary Street, Bethnal Green. ; . 5,719 5,240 
Churchway, St. Pancras . : ‘ . . 1,086 580 
Clare Market, Strand . 2... 83,038 1,500 { At Mitl- 


306 On Area a 


C.—AREAS CLEARED BY COUNCIL, VESTRY CONTRIBUTING. 


Brooke’s Market, Holborn , : : ‘ 55 60 
Mill Lane, Deptford ; ‘ : ; . 715 550 
Ann Street, Poplar . . . , : . 261 180 
Falcon Court, Borough . . ° , ‘ 800 500 
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D.—AreAs CLEARED BY VESTRIES, WITH AID OF, AND A CONTRIBUTION 


FROM, CoUNCIL. 
Number Number 


Name of Scheme. displaced, rehoused. 

Green Street and Gun Street, Southwark A 374 216 
Norfolk Square, Islington ° ; ‘ 214 102 
Moira and Plumber’s Place, Shoreditch , : 533 400 
London Terrace, St. George’s-in-the-East ; 100 None 
Queen Catherine Court, Ratcliff . , ; 109 108 
King John’s Court, Limehouse , ; . Not known 96 
Lomas Buildings, Mile End . ‘ ‘a Not known 
Fulford St., me Braddon St., Rotherhithe ? 730 550 
Brantome Place, St. Pn ‘ ‘ é 719) 800 
Prospect Terrace, St. Pancras . ; ‘ . 581 


Leaving out of account those schemes which, commenced by their 
predecessors, the Council were bound to continue, the above figures 
show clearly that the Council has displaced, or helped to displace, 
about 15,000 persons, and has rehoused 11,000. In fact, the result 
of ten years’ work ata cost of over a million sterling has been to 
render 4,000 persons houseless. And, on an unbiassed consideration 
of the policy that led to this amazing result, we are bound to say 
that the policy is worthy of the men who lightheartedly entered 
upon it. 

Before showing what that policy is, and before stating exactly 
what powers the L.C.C. have neglected, it may be advisable to deal 
with a possible objection. The areas on which the buildings men- 
tioned above were erected were cleared by the Council as insanitary, 
and it may be urged that as they were, before the Council dealt with 
them, dangerous to public health, and that as they are not so now, 
there is at least on the ground of sanitation a clear gain. 

Apparently by some such reasoning as this the Council have per- 
suaded themselves that their own energies and the ratepayers’ 
money were not being wasted. The procedure is usually as follows. 
An area is reported to them as insanitary. They spend thousands 
in demolishing the houses upon it, and thousands more in building 
new ones. Then they retire happy in the assurance that they have 
accomplished something of practical benefit to the metropolis. 

Unfortunately, there is one elementary consideration that does not 
occur to them, although it touches the very root of the housing 
question. The making of a slum, or of an insanitary area, is com- 
paratively simple. Only one thing is required—overcrowding; and 
seeing that the Council, when they demolish buildings on an insanitary 
area, do not provide any accommodation for those displaced till two 
years have elapsed, and then for only half of them, it is not difficult 
to see what happens. The ejected tenants, compelled to leave the 
hovels in which they have lived, only because they could not get other 
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accommodation, go to tenements and buildings already overcrowded, 
and help to make another slum just as bad as that which the Council 
has paid thousands to destroy. Their policy is as complete a failure 
from the sanitary as from the housing point of view. For every 
insanitary area they have destroyed they have created another quite 
as bad, if not worse. 

Indeed, had those Councillors who, as members of the Housing 
Committee, have from time to time tinkered with the problem, devoted 
half an hour’s thought to its consideration, they could not have failed 
to see that the only reason for insanitary areas is the lack of proper 
housing accommodation, and that housing and sanitary questions are 
inseparable. The idea that there are a class of people who live in 
slums because they like them, owing to natural depravity, has been 
long since abandoned, except apparently at Spring Gardens. In fact 
it is respectable artisans, their wives and children, that are the worst 
sufferers. The testimony of census returns, clergymen, Mansion 
House committees, and the witnesses before the last Royal Com- 
mission, all point clearly to the fact that what we are suffering from in 
London is an actual house famine, a “ shortage,” that is, of houses at 
rents within the reach of the workers. Although it is very profitable 
for private enterprise, in the person of the landlord, that the demand 
for such houses should be in excess of the supply, it prevents, as the 
Council well know, the enforcement of the Public Health Acts, and 
renders any demolition of insanitary areas worse than useless. It 
was on account of this that Parliament gave the Council the power 
to deal with the housing question, and if they had not neglected their 
powers they would not have wasted their own time and the nation’s 
money. 

What are their powers? In Parts I. and II. of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, were embodied the various measures 
which, passed at the instance of the late Mr. McCullagh Torrens 
and Lord Cross, enabled the local authority to demolish insanitary 
areas. It is under these clauses that the Council have invariably 
acted. Part III. they have used only when circumstances made it 
impossible for them to do otherwise. This, the neglected part, em- 
bodies the very Act which Lord Shaftesbury complained before the 
Royal Commission of 1884 had been practically a dead letter, and it 
says much for the sagacity of the great philanthropist, considering 
that he piloted the Bill through Parliament as far back as the 
fifties, that it goes to the very root of the question. Part ITI. 
enables the authority to erect dwellings on vacant land, either cottages 
or block tenements, and to let them to working men at rents within 
their reach. The money can be raised by loan on the assent of the 
Treasury, and is repayable in sixty years. In 1884 Lord Shaftesbury 
complained that the Act, which it will be seen, when judiciously and 
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spiritedly used, meets the very crux of the question—the lack of housing 
accommodation—was a dead letter, Since then, however, it has been 
applied, and with great success, at Liverpool, Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Salford, Leith, Edinburgh, Richmond, and at a score of 
other towns, without, be it noted, any loss to the ratepayers; in some 
cases, indeed, with direct pecuniary as well as with other profit. In Lon- 
don only does the Act remain practically a dead letter, with results we 
are all familiar with. It is important to discover the reason of this. 

The Council’s reason is, that the difference in the price of land in 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and London, all thickly-populated centres, 
be it noted, is so great as to make Part ITI. of the Act impracticable 
for them. That this is not true will be shown elsewhere. A more 
probable reason is that their neglect to enforce Part III. is due to the 
fact that for many years they were, if not in absolute ignorance of 
its provisions, at least wholly unaware of its significance, and without 
any idea of putting it into force, that they have never grasped the 
real significance of the housing question, and have never faced it, 
and that for many years also they allowed the Housing Committee 
to be overburdened with other and irrelevant work, which necessarily 
consumed the major part of their energies. 

First as to the charge of ignorance. Serious as it is, this charge 
can be clearly proved. On January the 13th, 1891, the Committee 
for the Housing of the Working Classes reported upon the Act. It 
is quite clear that had they grasped its significance they would have 
reported that it would be useless for the Council to apply Parts I. 
and II. unless they first applied Part III., that it would be useless 
for them to destroy one slum if its destruction involved the creation 
of another. What are the facts? Although the Committee entered 
into an elaborate exposition of what they could and could not do 
under Parts I. and II., not one solitary reference was made to Part 
III. The Committee, if they knew of its existence, had clearly no 
intention of discussing it as they had of discussing Parts I. and II. 
Not only the Committee, but the whole Council, supposing them not 
to be ignorant of the enormous lever Part III. afforded, acquiesced 
in this. “For the Report was adopted and, so far as one can gather, 
no mention of Part III. took place. On January the 13th, 1891, 
then, the Council were so ignorant of the situation, and of the Act 
itself, that, in the face of the findings of a Royal Commission, they 
determined to solve the question on the lines of Parts I. and II. 
Part III. was of such little importance that it was not even mentioned, 
although had they thought upon the question at all they must have 
seen that it contained the germ of a solution. This, then, was the 
attitude of the Council in 1891—the year after the Act was passed— 
and continued to be their attitude throughout 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896, and 1897. Not until 1898, in response to direct pressure 
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coming from some of the houseless workers, do we find anything 
more than a casual reference to Part ITI. 

There are, however, other reasons, showing that the Council were 
lamentably ignorant of the Act they had to administer. One of the 
advantages of acting under Part III. is that the buildings which the 
local authority erects may become the property of the ratepayers in 
perpetuity ; under Parts I. and II. they must, failing the express 
permission of the Local Government Board, be sold. Now, without 
entering at all into the question of the private ownership of land, 
it is quite obvious that buildings erected with public money by 
public effort, and for the purpose of providing adequate accommoda- 
tion for the workers, had better by far remain public property. If 
they are sold, the purchaser will make a profit out of them, and it is 
only fair that, as public money and public enterprise erected the 
buildings, all profits from them should be public profit. It is also 
more than possible that, if the land is sold with the buildings, it may 
eventually be used for purposes other than the housing of the working 
classes, and the community may have to provide proper accommoda- 
tion in the district twice over. We should not have thought it 
necessary to point this out to the Council. But not only did they 
again and again deliberately run this risk by building under Parts 
I. and II., but they actually agreed to sell their land at Ann Street, 
Poplar, to the East End Dwellings Company, and it was only when 
the Company failed to agree with the conditions of the Local 
Government Board to whom the buildings should be let, that the 
Council reluctantly took them back. 

A peculiarly instructive fact is that, during the years Part ITI. 
was in abeyance, the Council’s zeal for sanitation steadily decayed. 
The Council started with a real enthusiasm for sanitation. They 
divided London into Sub-Committees, and they did much valuable 
work in seeing that the Public Health Acts were enforced. But 
before long this arrangement was abandoned. It slowly dawned 
upon the mind of the Council that, so long as overcrowding remained, 
sanitation was impossible ; that to rigidly enforce the Public Health 
Acts would merely result in throwing thousands of people out into 
the street, and that would create a crisis compelling them to act. 

Accordingly, we find the Committee given over to the work of 
regulating slaughter-houses, securing the proper ventilation of rail- 
way tunnels, the measuring of cowsheds, the supervision of fell- 
mongering, the securing of the annual reports of vestries, and the 
control of “dangerous” trades. It is not surprising that, with 
these weighty and important matters engaging their attention, the 
trivial question of housing should be crowded out. 

But the most damaging period of the Housing Committee is from 
1898 onwards, when, unable to remain in ignorance of Part III. any 
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longer, the Committee adopted as great a series of shifts, artifices, and 
evasions, as were ever pursued by Tammany Hall. Before that 
period arrived, however, and during the years ’90-’96, the Council 
had perpetrated several minor absurdities which deserve to be 
chronicled first. One thing can be recorded in their favour. It has 
been held, unjustly, that the Council have acted injuriously towards 
the interests of private landowners. This is a mistake. A close 
study of their proceedings reveals the fact that they are the hand- 
somest friends the slum landlord has ever been blessed with. 


II. 


Much as London has suffered as a whole from the Council’s policy, 
there are certain districts where that policy, bad and unscientific in 
itself, has been applied in so unbusinesslike, arbitrary, and, indeed, 
dishonest a manner, as to be even more injurious to that particular 
locality than the rest of London. It says much for the ingenuity of 
the Council that, in cases like these, they have invariably been able 
to discover some other authority on whom to place the blame. The 
Council are adepts in this branch of municipal activity, and lest it 
should be thought that anything the present writer has said reflects 
in the least on their general intelligence, it may be at once admitted 
that the resource, determination, and energy with which they have 
blamed others for their own shortcomings is unsurpassed. 

Let us take first the bad case of St. Pancras, one of the worst to 
be found in the record of the Council. No other parish in London 
has suffered so greatly as St. Pancras from congestion and con- 
sequently insanitation, and the L.C.C. is to a very large extent 
responsible for this, although they have succeeded in persuading 
most people that the vestry are almost wholly to blame. How far it 
is so, the following recital of plain facts will show. 

On the 8rd of May, 1891, the Council resolved that certain areas 
in St. Pancras, known as the Somers Town (Churchway and Weirs 
Passage) area, the Brantome Place area, and Prospect Terrace and 
Derry Street areas, which had been condemned as insanitary by the 
Medical Officer for St. Pancras, ought to be dealt with, and suggested 
that the Vestry should do so under Part I. of the Act, and that the 
Council should contribute towards the expense. The Vestry, however, 
demurred to this, and between these two zealous bodies a dispute 
ensued which raged for several months, and finally the matter was 
referred to the arbitration of the Home Office. 

Two years later the Home Office award was made known, and it 
was decided that part of the area should be dealt with by the L.C.C., 
and part by the Vestry, the Council contributing towards the cost. 
Up to this period it is difficult to state whether the Vestry, or the 
LL.C.C. had shown the greater determination to escape from their 
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responsibilities. But now the L.C.C. were to leave the lesser body far 
behind by a master stroke of audacious repudiation. Shortly after the 
Home Office award on October 24th, 1893, the Housing Committee 
recommended that the necessary resolution to proceed with the scheme 
be passed, and, it is important to note, backed up their recommen- 
dation by the following words :— 


“In compliance with the Act, and to safeguard the Council’s interest, adver- 
tisements must be issued in three consecutive weeks in November. No claims 
for compensation are legally recognisable by the Council for any interest created 
in the area after the date of these advertisements. It is therefore urgent that the 
necessary resolution should be passed in order that the advertisements may appear 
without delay. A year’s delay must mean a much larger cost to the Council for 
compensation for new interests.” 


It is with a feeling rather akin to amazement that we learn, after 
reading these words, that the Council passed, not the resolution 
recommended by the Committee, but the following resolution :— 


‘*That as Parliament has not up to the present time, by an improvement rate, 
taxation of ground values, or rate other than that falling on the occupier, pro- 
vided the Council with sufficient resources to carry out the scheme referred to in 
the official representation of the Medical Officer, this Council is not satisfied 
(within the meaning of section 4 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act) 
of the sufficiency of its resources, and is at present prevented from passing any 
resolution that an improvement scheme for such area ought to be made or carried 
out, 

‘That the owners of the ground value of the area, viz., the trustees of Earl 
Somers, and Lord Southampton estates, and Lady Henry Somerset, the present 
life tenant, be informed of the representation of the Medical Officer, and that 
they be urged to take the necessary steps to put an end to the present state of 
things, which is certified by the Medical Officer to be dangerous to the health of 
the inhabitants of the area.” 


It is scarcely necessary to comment on this fatuous and dishonest 
decision. It shows the Council at its best, so far as neglecting its 
duties, and then blaming other persons for that neglect, is concerned. 
That because Parliament had not chosen to tax land values, the 
Council was therefore excused from administering Acts it came into 
existence to administer, is—well, it is worthy of the L.C.C., as also is 
the pretext that the area did not come under Part IV. of the Act, 
which, if it meant anything, meant that the Medical Officer’s report 
was false. 

But let us see what happened. Lord Southampton declined the 
proposals of the Council, and by so doing no doubt enabled them to 
state that the condition of the property was due to the callousness of 
the landlord. We prefer to take the view that when private and 
public interests clash, the former usually prevail, and that Parliament, 
with this elementary fact in view, provided the L.C.C. with the power 
to override private interests, (of course, with proper compensation,) 
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which in this case, as in others, they did not use. The fact that the 
Medical Officer had declared the area to be dangerous to public health 
is a stronger condemnation of the L.C.C. than of the landlord. 

Lady Henry Somerset, however, to her credit, expressed her willing- 
ness to meet the proposals of the Council, but being merely a tenant 
for life, it became necessary to get the permission of the Court of 
Chancery before she could do so. The decision of the Court of Chancery 
was announced six years later. The Housing Committee reported 
that, after they had spent large sums in endeavouring to obtain the 
sanction of the Court, “to their great surprise”’ the application was 
refused. They had been acting on the supposition that Lady Henry 
would be allowed to co-operate, and the result was that they were 
now in an infinitely worse position than in 1892, when they should 
have commenced operations. Not only had the money spent in litiga- 
tion been wasted, but the people who benefit so largely by the Council’s 
policy had had four years for the creation of fresh interests, an oppor- 
tunity we may be sure they had not neglected. 

Nor is this all. To-day St. Pancras is one of the most insanitary 
parishes in London, and the Vestry is continually being held up to 
censure by the Council. But it seems to us that the reason for this is 
to be found in the fact that, when the Vestry made an attempt to 
grapple with their difficulties, the Council once and for all discouraged 
them by such a taste of their quality as is recorded above, 

There are other cases where it has been possible for the Council, by 
compromising with vested interest, to have secured great improvements 
at little cost. Not only did they not do so, but they, as usual, meanly 
tried to put the blame on someone else. Take, for instance, the case 
of Salutation Place, Lambeth, an example, if ever there was one, of 
a public body trying to wriggle out of its responsibilities. 

According to a report presented by the Housing Committee on 
June 6th, 1893, “their attention was directed in March, 1890, to an 
area at the rear of Stamford Street, Lambeth, known as Salutation 
Place. The houses were approached by a narrow passage, had no 
back yard, the ground floors were below the surface, and there was 
very imperfect ventilation, some of the ground floor rooms being very 
damp.” The Council, after much correspondence with the Vestry, 
persuaded them—against their will—to deal with the area under 
Part II., and promised a contribution of one half. A little later the 
Vestry pointed out, clearly with a view to escaping from its obliga- 
tions, that the property belonged to the Duchy of Cornwall, as if that 
made any difference. The Council jumped at the opportunity thus 
afforded them of escaping from their duty. Accordingly they asked 
the Duchy to reimburse them if they bought out the leasehold 
interests under Part I. To this the Duchy answered that the Act of 
1890 did not apply to its property, which was governed by a special 
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statute ; within that statute it would co-operate, and, if the Treasury 
consented, it would allow the area to be turned into an open space 
without compensation. A fairer offer surely it would not have been 
possible to make, yet forsooth the Council decided that “ in view of 
the circumstances it is not desirable that any expense should be incurred 
by the public,” and practically passed a vote of censure on the Duchy 
for “ allowing this insanitary blot on its property.” 

Even this did not exhaust the Council’s ingenuity. For, when the 
Prince’s Council addressed a spirited protest to them, pointing out 
how baseless was the charge they had made, that the Duchy was in 
no way responsible for the houses, that further, the Duchy had spent 
£32,000 on improving the condition of its property within the last 
few years, and had stated it would not ask compensation from the 
Council, then the Housing Committee, brought to book, threw the 
blame for its abandonment of the scheme on the Vestry, and said 
that it did “not propose to continue the correspondence with the 
Duchy.” 

Even this does not exhaust the Council’s capacity for getting rid 
of their responsibilities. Their attention was directed some years ago 
by the St. Saviour’s District Board “to the extreme difficulty experienced 
by the working classes in obtaining houses or rooms of any description 
in Southwark.” The Council here saw again an opportunity of 
neglecting their duty, and casting the blame on someone else. They 
adopted the hint of the District Board, and made that someone the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But the Commissioners were able to 
show that, although they had “ pulled down some 280 cottages, 
blocks accommodating 431 families had been erected.”” They further 
offered the Council “to dispose of two plots of land lying on the 
north side of Union Street for the erection of artisans’ dwellings, on 
the basis of two-thirds of their value.” But, despite the grave report 
of the District Board, which was borne out by the Housing Com- 
mittee’s enquiries, they “could not recommend the expenditure,” 
although they still urged the Commissioners to do what they refused 
to undertake. What relation these facts have to the circumstance 
that, respectable working men have been compelled to leave their 
wives and children in Southwark Workhouse, while they looked 
round for rooms, we leave to the electorate of that district to 
determine. 

We have not commented at length upon these typical instances of 
the L.C.C.’s shifty and disgraceful policy. Having involved the Court 
of Chancery, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Lord Southampton, 
and Lambeth Vestry in their failure to deal with comparatively 
simple matters like these, is it any wonder that they should now be 
seeking to involve the House of Commons in the responsibility for 
their general failure to deal with the Housing Question ? 
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ITI. 


Ignorance is bad, but knowledge unused is worse. Perhaps it is a 
pity that the Council did not remain ignorant of the Act, as we 
should then have been spared the numerous pettifogging and 
degrading shifts to which the Council’s Committee have had resort. 

It was not until 1897 that the Council began to suspect the futility 
of their housing policy. On March 2nd of that year they passed an 
instructive resolution—instructive, that is, as to their knowledge of 
the subject. They demanded a return from the Housing Committee 
giving, among other things, the number of persons displaced by the 
Committee’s schemes, and the number the Committee had rehoused. 
This information, had it been forthcoming, must have convinced even 
the Council that their efforts were rather worse than useless, and the 
Housing Committee seem to have tried their hardest to withhold it. 
Not until February 22nd, 1898, nearly twelve months later, was the 
Council’s enquiry noticed. Then the Committee presented a report 
which, they said, “ though not compiled strictly under the headings 
stated in instruction, will be found to give all the information 
required,” but which in reality suppressed the most important part 
of the information the Council had desired. The Council is 
accustomed to standing a good deal from its Committees. This 
deliberate evasion of their orders, however, proved too much for them. 
The report was referred back, and for ten months more the Council 
were left in ignorance as to facts about their own dwellings. Only on 
November 23rd, 1898, did they succeed in getting what they asked 
for on March 2nd, 1897! Then they became acquainted with the 
fact that the Committee had displaced more persons than they had 
rehoused, and created more congestion than they had relieved. No 
wonder the Committee “ burked”’ the matter as long as circumstances 
would allow them. 

Meanwhile other influences were being brought to bear upon the 
Committee. The bitter murmurings of outcast London rose again to 
a cry. Newspapers published sensational articles describing the 
intensity of the evil, though carefully omitting any mention of the 
remedy. Vestries, Local Boards, and political associations were con- 
stant in their appeal to Spring Gardens, and for once the Council 
were impelled, blind action having failed them, to thought. 

For once there seemed some little hope of the Housing Committee. 
They found out, not only that Part ITI. of the Act existed, and gave 
the Council power to deal with the cause of overcrowding, but they 
exhibited, at this period, some slight understanding of the London 
housing question. This understanding was very limited, however, 
otherwise they could not have delivered the damning indictment they 
did of the Council’s policy with such complete unconsciousness of the 
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significance of their statements. On November Ist, 1898, the Com- 
mittee presented a report, in which they said: “ For some time past 
it has become increasingly evident to us that a full consideration of 
the housing problem in London is absolutely necessary. The atten- 
tion of the Council has frequently been called to excessive over- 
crowding of persons in dwelling-houses now taking place in all the 
central districts of London, which result in many thousands of 
persons living in single tenements. The Council has hitherto done 
little more than to fulfil its legal obligation to rehouse persons ” 
(i.e., half of those persons) “ displaced by its improvements. We 
have now been considering whether the Council should attempt to 
combat the many evils arising out of overcrowding by itse/f buitding 
on a@ large scale on vacant land. Under Part III. they may purchase 
land and erect dwellings for the working classes. It is to this part of the 
Act that we desire to invite the attention of the Council. Under it the 
Council has power to buy large plots of land on the outskirts of London, 
and build cottage dwellings.” (The italics are our own.) 

We have said this is a damning indictment of the policy of the 
Council. It should have been of their ignorance and apathy, cf 
which that policy has been the result. Why was it necessary that 
only in 1898 the Council should enter on a “ full consideration ”’ of 
the housing problem—a problem that had reached such serious, 
and indeed awful, dimensions in 1884, as to cause the most weighty 
Royal Commission ever appointed—why was not “full considera- 
tion’ given to it in 1889, the year the Council came into exist- 
ence? It has been with the Council ever since, unchanging except 
in degree. Yet, forsooth, not until nine years have passed does its 
“full consideration” become necessary. Why, again, do the Com- 
mittee invite the attention of the Council to Part III., and explain 
to them, as to little children, the things that part permits of their 
doing? Why, except as was said above, that up till 1898 the 
Council was practically ignorant alike of the Act and of the situa- 
tion? They had blindly stumbled on, displaying a lamentable 
ignorance of the subject, and of the true meaning of their policy. 

To anyone acquainted with the literature of the subject the dis- 
coveries of the Housing Commission are a little old. All the world 
knew them in 1884, when the Royal Commission reported. But the 
problem that agitated the public mind then did not disturb the 
Council’s till 1898, and accordingly we find that, the Housing Com- 
mittee, having become conscious, not only that that problem is nothing 
else than a “shortage” in the supply of houses, but that Part III. 
gave them power to increase that supply, preached their fancied dis- 
coveries with all the ardour of converts. 

They point out in a later and supplementary report, that there is 
no doubt as to a deficiency in housing accommodation, that the census 
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returns disclose the fact that 214,840 persons are living in tenements 
of one room, and that 128,000 families, of from four to twelve in 
number, are living with only one room to each family; that highly- 
rented flats are superseding small dwellings, and that the Artizan 
Dwelling Companies have for some time ceased building, these facts 
adding to the seriousness of the census returns. 

Not only did the Housing Committee present an unanswerable 
ease for the Council acting under Part III., but they indicated how 
this could be accomplished, directing the Council’s attention to the 
large amount of vacant land on the outskirts of, but, be it noted, 
inside, the county. Accordingly, after much discussion, the Council 
became convinced that Part III. did exist, and that the Committee’s 
arguments for its enforcement were unanswerable, and on December 
6th, 1898, they passed the following resolution :— 


‘* That apart from rehousing required in connection with clearance or improve- 
ment schemes, and providing that no charge be placed on the County Rate, the 
Council do approve action being taken under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, with a view to the purchase of land, and the erection 
of dwellings thereon, and also with the view of purchasing or leasing suitable 
houses already or hereafter to be built or provided for the purpose of supplying 
housing accommodation.”’ 


With any other body but the L.C.C., who spent eight years in 
stumbling on the key to a difficult situation—even though that key 
had been provided by Parliament—it is certain that, having stumbled 
upon it, or having been compelled by the logic of facts to perceive it, 
they would then, at any rate, have stuck to it. But what did the 
Council do? It is no exaggeration to say that the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Housing Committee reveal so mean an evasion of the 
truth that they are painful even to write about. Shortly after the 
above resolution was passed, Mr. Wallace Bruce, the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, resigned, and with him seems to have gone the 
last spark of candour and common sense. The subsequent reports of 
the Committee drive us to the conclusion that they had no intention 
whatever of carrying out the resolution, but that their intention was 
to prevent it being carried out at all costs. Their first report was 
satisfactory. They had been furnished with the details of thirty 
sites, and they hoped to report on the result of negotiations shortly. 
Nothing more has been heard of those sites since. Instead, the 
Committee asked to be excused from reporting “on the cost of 
acquiring thirty to fifty acres of land not built on, and the cost of 
erecting thereon small dwellings for twenty families, to be let at rents 
of not more than ten shillings per week or less than five.”’ They also 
presented various reports about their “ difficulties,” one of which 
described in detail the drawbacks connected with an impossible site, 
clearly with a view to discouraging the Council. But the Council’s 
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valuer put in a report containing some terrible facts about “ key 
money,’ and other results of overcrowding in the East End, and the 
Council, continually urged by the houseless workers, still pressed the 
Committee, who after some months must have become desperate in 
their search for an escape from their duty. 

At last they found it. The gift of Sir Samuel Montagu of twenty- 
five acres at Edmonton, to be used for housing purposes, seems to 
have shown them a loophole, which they eagerly grasped at. On 
July 20th of last year the Housing Committee presented another 
report, in which they announced that they had taken the opinion of 
Mr. Lawson Walton, Q.C., and Mr. Haldane, Q.C., as to the 
legality of the Council’s building outside the county, and that the- 
opinions were unfavourable. This, they indicated, with a regret that 
reminds one of the Walrus and the Carpenter, rendered the resolu- 
tion of the Council ordering them to proceed under Part III. impos- 
sible to be carried out. 

Words will hardly describe the meanness of this last desperate 
shift of the Committee. Any other body, not systematically given 
to escaping from its responsibilities, would not, of course, have listened 
to such a pretext. But the Council, like the Committee, grabbed at 
the excuse, and have tried hard to pretend since that the opinions 
expressed absolve them from the necessity of acting under Part III., 
and prevent them from solving the housing question, thereby admit- 
ting the fact that it took them eight years to discover what they 
could not do under the Act. 

The Council’s resolutions authorising Part III. did not in any way 
depend on land being bought outside the county. It is important 
to note that the Housing Committee itself, in recommending the 
adoption of that resolution, used the words “in the county.” It is 
important to note also that the Housing Committee have never made 
any statement as to the result of their attempt to buy vacant land in 
the county, nor have they definitely said that to do so was impossible.’ 

Their implication that such is the case is childish. That the 
Council can buy land at Southwark, and erect houses thereon without 
a charge on the county rate, and cannot do so ten miles further off, 
where the cost is very much less, is a little too grotesque to be credited. 
Everyone knows that there are acres on acres of vacant land on the 
outskirts, but still inside London, and it is futile to say that the 
price of this is prohibitive. Both at Richmond and Hornsey the 
local authority has bought land, and built houses, without one penny 
falling on the rates. To say that the price of land in less populous 
districts, like Lee, for instance, where there are several hundreds of 


(1) Since this article was written the Housing Committee, impelled by further 
pressure, have ‘‘ discovered ’’ some land at Tooting, on which they are building, under 
Part III. ; a fact which emphasises their own shortcomings. 
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acres unbuilt on, is greater, is to talk nonsense. However, the 
Council, with their singular blindness to public interest and singular 
kindness to private interest, are seeking to increase the value of this 
land that they should buy, but will not, by running tram lines in the 
roads through it, every tram of course increasing the value of the 
land, and making it more costly to acquire—for acquired it will have 
to be by public authority before the housing question can be settled. 

The last stage of the Council is not much better than the first. A 
month or two ago the Housing Committee, having shelved for a 
time the adoption of Part III., cheerfully asked for half a million to 
deal with an insanitary area in St. Luke’s. About three thousand 
persons are to be displaced, about four thousand are to be rehoused. 
In other words, another half million is to be spent in providing extra 
accommodation for a thousand persons. It is, of course, useless to 
ask the Council how many more could be provided for, were the half 
million spent in buying, and building on, the vacant land to which we 
have referred. 

Meanwhile, dark as is the outlook for the L.C.C.—for fatuousness 
and dishonesty are in the long run sure of their reward—there is one 
gleam of hope. The new Borough Councils have been given power 
by Parliament to build inside their boroughs. With what joy the 
L.C.C. must have heard of this means of escaping their duty! It 
will be easy for them to convince the electorate that the Borough 
Councils can accomplish what they have been prevented from doing. 
Those who have studied the question, however, know that, alone, the 
parochial authorities cannot deal with London’s need for increased 
housing. To do this the London County Council is necessary. But 
it must be a Council that acts, not in the interest of the slum landlord 
and the land speculator, but of the public, and it must be a Council 
that has learnt the A B C of housing. 

Cuaries SHERIDAN JONES. 
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HE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY CRISIS. 


No better indication could have been afforded of the peculiar, and 
indeed ominous, attitude of the Scottish public towards their Uni- 
versities than the absolute silence which was observed on the subject 
of these much-belauded and, ostensibly, much-beloved “ national 
institutions’ during the recent General Election. When the thunder 
and the earthquake of the Imperial issues on which Parliament was 
dissolved had exhausted themselves, the still small voice of Scottish 
“questions” and “ grievances” claimed and obtained a hearing. 
The great majority of the members of the new Parliament who hail 
from the north of the Tweed are pledged either to support or to 
oppose the disestablishment and disendowment of Scottish religion 
and Scottish drink. The Lowland farmer, who never is, but always 
to be, blessed by the Minister of Agriculture; the Highland crofter, 
whose earth-hunger is insatiable ; the line-fisherman on the East coast, 
who desires better harbourage and mort sans phrase to the trawler; 
the social reformer of the West, who cries aloud that the slums and 
one-roomed houses of Glasgow are a scandal to morality and a danger 
to public health; even the Hebridean teacher, who demands a super- 
annuation allowance and a genuine Court of Appeal from the 
capricious tyranny of his School Board, helped by their complaints, 
their deputations, and their votes, to decide which party in the State 
was to be entrusted with the duty of making a permanent settlement 
in South Africa. But no Scotsman has been returned to the new 
Parliament pledged to attempt anything in the way either of reform 
from within or endowment from without for those Universities of his 
fathers, which he takes good care shall not be the Universities of his 
sons. Yet that both are needed, and within the next few years, will 
not be denied by any intelligent Scotsman who has gone through a 
college course. ‘Year by year,” Lord Rosebery warned his hearers 
in the interesting address which he delivered last month, as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, “the ancient Universities will have 
to adapt themselves more and more to modern exigencies.” ‘“ The 
French University,” says Arnold, “has no liberty, and the English 
Universities have no science; the German Universities have both.” 
With a dangerously inadequate organisation and a scandalously 
inadequate endowment, the Scottish Universities offer but such a 
smattering of liberty and science as to compel their graduates to go 
elsewhere for more. 

And yet the indifference on the part of the Scottish people to 
the wants of the higher education in their midst is not due to lack of 
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effort by the University authorities to show their countrymen how the 
land lies—in all its nakedness. Each of the four Universities has 
issued a pathetic appeal to its alwnni for money to give it sufficient 
equipment for what will soon be a struggle for existence. Edin- 
burgh is the wealthiest of the four and has the largest number of 
students. Yet its Finance Committee says that “ until the General 
Endowment Fund is put upon a satisfactory footing the University 
Court will be almost powerless in its efforts to keep Alma Mater in 
the first rank among Universities.” A committee which has been 
appointed to bring the more pressing wants of the University before 
Scotland points out that while £7,830 is spent annually on the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford and £5,820 on the University Library 
in Cambridge, while the libraries of Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and 
Columbia receive annual subsidies of £9,180, £5,500, £6,490, and 
£8,000, while even Vienna and Gottingen receive £6,000 and £4,440, 
Edinburgh has to be content with £2,600. The authorities of Glasgow 
University have published a pamphlet setting forth the views and 
complaints of individual professors. Some of the statements which 
they make indicate in a startling fashion how, in almost every 
department of University equipment, Scotland is lagging behiad 
other countries. Thus Mr. Gray, who has succeeded Lord Kelvin 
as Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow, writes: “ At 
Cambridge and Oxford extension of the Cavendish and Clarendon 
laboratories is imminent; in London a magnificent physical labora- 
tory is about to be erected fronting the new premises of the Uni- 
versity of London for the Royal College of Science; the Govern- 
ment are erecting in Richmond Park a national physical laboratory 
which is to cost something like £4,000 per annum for maintenance ; 
and in Liverpool the authorities of the University College are about 
to erect a physical laboratory at a cost of over £30,000, which has been 
subscribed within a year or two in the locality. And this last, be it 
said, is to replace a laboratory in no essential respect inferior to our 
own at Glasgow. And if we were to turn to Germany and consider 
the laboratories provided at Universities like those of Stuttgart and 
Bonn, towns insignificant in comparison with Glasgow, to say nothing 
of the establishments at Berlin, Leipzig, or Strasburg, the contrast 
would be still more striking.” Mr. Smart, Professor of Political 
Economy, while admitting that “Glasgow is one of the few Uni- 
versities in this country which have a Chair in that science,” sets forth 
how far we are “still behind a country whose Universities are cen- 
turies younger than ours.” “ In Harvard University there are, in the 
department of Economics, two full professors and five ‘instructors’ in 
Political Economy, one professor of Economic History, and one of 
Sociology. In the University of Pennsylvania there are two pro- 
fessors of Political Economy, one of Political Science, one of Statistics, 
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one of Sociology, one of Transportation, and a lecturer on Monetary 
Problems. In the University of Wisconsin there are two professors 
of Political Economy, one ‘ instructor,’ one fellow, and five lecturers 
on special subjects such as Pauperism, Money, Women’s Work, Xc. 
In the University of Columbia (New York) there are three professors 
of Political Economy and one ‘instructor.’ There are besides three 
‘prize lecturers’ holding office for three years and bound to deliver 
annually a series of twenty lectures, the result of original investiga- 
tion.” Professor Smart adds: “I have taken the case of Political 
Economy, because it is the one I know most about, but a glance at 
the various calendars would show that in the other Arts subjects there 
is the same wealth of teaching, both general and specialist. For 
instance, in the department of History there are in Harvard six 
professors, three lecturers, and one ‘instructor.’ In Philadelphia 
there are three professors and three lecturers. In Wisconsin there 
are three professors and two fellows. In Columbia there are four 
professors and two lecturers, and so on.” 

This inadequacy has, besides, been fully admitted in an official 
document of the highest value, which, but for the General Election, 
could hardly fail to have attracted attention even in Scotland. We 
are living—or rather slumbering—under a system which was created 
by a Universities Act passed in 1889. That measure placed the 
remoulding of the Universities in the hands of an Executive Com- 
mission which was not discharged till 1898. This body was enabled 
by means of Ordinances which, after having been considered by the 
different authorities representing the opinion of the Universities and 
‘of Parliament, and after receiving the sanction of the Queen in 
Council have the binding force of Acts of Parliament, to effect con- 
siderable and apparently even sweeping changes. It opened the 
doors of the Universities to women. It threw the fees of the -pro- 
fessors into a common fund. It improved the status and added to 
4he emoluments of assistant-professors and lecturers. It instituted 
“ preliminary examinations” in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine. 
‘These, conducted by a Board of Examiners nominated by all of the 
Universities, have done much to put an end to the once portentous 
overcrowding of classes by raw lads from the slopes of the Ochils 
nd the Grampians ignorant of the Greek alphabet. An Arts pro- 
fessor in Edinburgh or Glasgow may still find his class-room incon- 
veniently filled, but he can scarcely groan with Thring that his duty 
is to “lead jackasses up Parnassus.” In ten years the total attend- 
ance of students at the Universities declined by 1700. The severity 
af the “ preliminary ”’ in Arts may be judged by the fact that in one 
year out of 1619 entrants 529 were plucked, while of 213 who tried 
their fortune in medicine only 116 passed in all the subjects in 
which they were examined. But for the flocking of girls into the 
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larger Colleges to take advantage of the privileges offered to them, 
the recent class lists would have recorded a much more startling 
reduction. The Commission has undoubtedly done good work by 
consolidating and otherwise rendering more practically useful the 
“ bursaries,” or small scholarships, which in the past have enabled 
so many lads of “ pregnant parts” but poor parents to pass from the 
village school to the University, from the kailyard of the cotter to the 
ranse of the minister. It has brought the Universities into direct 
contact with the industrial life of present-day Scotland by sanction- 
ing the granting of degrees in Applied Science such as Bachelor and 
Doctor of Engineering, Bachelor and Doctor of Public Health, and 
Bachelor of Agriculture. It has founded a number of new Chairs, 
such as those of History and Public Health in Edinburgh ; History, 
Pathology, and Political Economy in Glasgow; English Literature 
in Aberdeen; and English Literature, Pathology, Materia Medica, 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery in St. Andrews. 

But the members of the Commission the other day issued a Report 
summarising their work, and they make this remarkable statement :— 


“ We considered with great anxiety, in the case of each of the Universities, 
whether it was expedient or practicable to found other new Professorships. We 
were much impressed with the necessity for increasing the teaching power in 
various departments already taught, and for providing instruction in special 
branches of study which are not at present represented in the Universities, or not 
represented sufficiently. We assent to the opinion expressed by a high authority 
on University education (Mark Pattison on Suggestions on Academical Organisa- 
tion), that ‘our more complicated social system demands many more subdivisions 
of the University course, corresponding to the main lines of practical life, as now 
open toambition, than the old division into the three Faculties of Divinity, Law, 
and Medicine. ‘There is no reason why every class of vocation in which intel- 
ligence and refinement are applicable, and in which a career of prosperity is 
opened to the practitioner, should not have a corresponding Faculty arranged 
for it in the University, where an appropriate training—not practical and pro- 
fessional, but theoretical and scientific—might be had. We regret that we have 
been unable to do anything to encourage the expansion of the Universities in this 
direction, beyond the institution of certain degrees in science, and of degrees with 
honours in such special branches as Political Economy. But the institution of 
degrees and the prescription of courses of study would be futile in departments for 
which there is no body of teachers organised into a Faculty; and it was impos- 
sible to provide for new departments of study while the University revenues 
were, in our judgment, barely sufficient to maintain the old-established depart- 
ments with reasonable efticiency.”’ 


Here we have, in the first place, official recognition of the doctrine 
that for Scotland the best line of University expansion lies in the 
establishment of new Faculties, in the American rather than in 
either the English or the German sense, and, in the second place, 
the frank confession that for their establishment adequate subsidy 
does not exist. Of the truth of this statement there is unhappily 
no doubt whatever. The Scottish Universities with their total of 
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6,000 students receive from the State the sum of £72,000. It would 
be cruel to compare their revenues with those of English Colleges. 
But how do they stand with those of, say, Berlin, with its 5,000 
students and its State subsidy of £117,000, or Erlangen, with its 
1,140 students and its State income of £25,000? The plain truth is 
that the teaching in our Universities means skeleton Faculties sup- 
ported by skeleton revenues. 

Nor, unless the State or private munificence come immediately to 
the rescue, is there any chance of “ betterment’ worthy of the name? 
For the Universities are surely, and not slowly, losing what have 
hitherto been among their leading sources of revenue and of attend- 
ance within and beyond Scotland. If they never quite supplied 
‘“ superior” instruction in the true sense of the word, they, thanks 
mainly to the small fees they exacted from students and the “ bur- 
saries,” by means of which the poorer of these were able to pay 
fees, used to give Scotland secondary education when it possessed no 
higher schools worthy of the name. “The special service of the 
Universities of Scotland,” writes Mr. Hume Brown, the biographer of 
Buchanan and Knox, “has been to supply the want of those secondary 
schools which the Reformers sought to make part of their national 
system of education, but failed to achieve through the poverty of the 
country and the selfishness of the leading nobility. Under the 
circumstances this was the highest service the Scottish Universities 
could have done to the country ; but with the growth of knowledge 
during the nineteenth century this function has gradually disabled 
them from adequately meeting the modern conception of a fully 
equipped University.”” Within the past few years, however, strenuous 
exertions have been made by the Scottish Education Department, in 
conjunction with local educational authorities, to place secondary and 
technical education on a proper footing, and annual Parliamentary 
grants of £150,000 are devoted to this object. During the last session 
of the late Parliament a Bill was introduced dealing with this whole 
question in all its aspects. Doubtless it will be reintroduced and 
passed in the new Parliament. Formerly it was a habit with the sons of 
merchants in Edinburgh or Glasgow to study for a year or two in the 
University of their native city before settling down to their life-work 
of following in their fathers’ footsteps. Such young men are now 
content with the evidence of intelligence and scholarship afforded by 
the “Leaving Certificate,” established in 1888 by the Education 
Department in conjunction with the managers of secondary schools, 
and accepted by such bodies as the English and Scottish Universities, 
the General Medical Council, and the Civil Service Commissioners, in 
lieu of the preliminary examinations conducted by themselves. 
Secondary education of a kind is still permitted to be given within 
the walls of the Universities ; professors in Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
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matics add to their emoluments by teaching “ non-qualifying ” classes 
—classes, that is to say, composed of students preparing to take, not a 
degree, but merely the “ preliminary examination” in Arts. These, 
and the income obtained from them, are bound to disappear as the 
system of secondary education in Scotland approaches perfection. As 
a matter of fact, they will probably disappear in less than ten years. 

Within about the same time the Universities will have ceased to 
depend for attendance, at least to any extent worthy of consideration, 
on other countries than Seotland. Provincial England, the Colonies, 
and America used to supply the Universities, and Edinburgh more 
particularly, with a considerable number of students. All three have, 
or shortly will have, Colleges and Universities better equipped in all 
respects than those of Scotland, and supplying as cheap an education. 
“ For the practical purposes of the present day,” Lord Rosebery had 
the courage to confess in Glasgow, “(a University which starts in 
the twentieth century has a great superiority over a University 
founded in the fifteenth, more especially when it is launched with 
keen intelligence of direction and ample funds as is the new Uni- 
versity of Birmingham.” Medicine and Science used to constitute 
the strength of Edinburgh ; but now that London—that unrivalled 
field for clinical instruction—has obtained a teaching University, and 
that the Cambridge School of Science is holding its own with those 
even of Germany, Englishmen bent on becoming specialists will find 
it quite unnecessary to cross the Tweed in search either of exclusive 
instruction or of select instructors. Our Listers migrate to London ; 
it is therefore quite unnecessary for Londoners to come here in search 
of Listers. The formidable decline in the number of medical students 
who matriculate in Scotland—in Edinburgh alone it fell in eight 
years from 2,025 to 1,417—is due in no inconsiderable measure to 
the decrease in the once large annual contingents of pupils from all 
parts of the world. 

The weakness of the Scottish Universities is such that they are 
unable to train anything like the whole of their own Professors. 
Owing to their emoluments, which range from £500 a year in St. 
Andrews to £1,600 in Edinburgh and £1,300 in Glasgow, and to 
the leisure, amounting in some cases to seven months a year, 
which enables these emoluments to be thoroughly enjoyed, such 
posts have in the past proved attractive to the most brilliant British 
scholarship. The two Chairs of History in Scotland are occupied by 
English students. The two leading Chairs of Literature are held by 
English students. The Chair of Greek in Edinburgh—that easy 
Chair in which Blackie laughed and shook—is held by an English 
student. The Chair of Greek in Glasgow has been held by four 
English students in succession. It would be rash to say that no 
Scotsman need apply for a Scottish Chair. But it would not be rash 
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to say that no Scotsman, unless he be of almost miraculous ability or 
scholarship, need apply, unless he has supplemented his Scottish Uni- 
versity training with an English or German one. Some of the fore- 
most professors in Scotland, more especially in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Natural Philosophy, are Scottish students who had distinguished 
themselves at Oxford or Cambridge. The patronage of the majority 
of Scottish Chairs is now in the hands, not of the Crown or 0° 
private individuals, but of the governing bodies of the Universities, 
styled University Courts, which, while composed mainly of repre- 
sentatives (direct and indirect) of the professoriate, the graduates, 
and the students, have also a popular or burgess element in the 
persons of two members of the local town councils. Yet these 
bodies show no disposition to raise, or even to yield to, the cry 
of “Scotland for the Scots.” When two years ago Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, who had been appointed to the Chair of Greek in Glasgow 
on the return of Mr. (now Sir Richard) Jebb to Cambridge, retired 
from the post, the University Court appointed as his successor Mr. 
Phillimore, as being one of the most brilliant Oxonians of his year. 
And the one other candidate whose name was brought into compe- 
tition with Mr. Phillimore’s, was a distinguished Scoto-Oxonian. 

The Scottish Universities cannot be said to train their “ professional 
men ”’—their doctors, their lawyers, even their Presbyterian ministers 
—to the extent that they did. It is becoming a fashion for a student 
of medicine or science to study in Cambridge before —sometimes 
after—graduation in Scotland. The great majority of eager and 
distinguished students of divinity in Scotland go to Bonn or 
Tiibingen for a couple of years, as a preparation for “ wagging 
their heads” in Presbyterian pulpits, and still more for flaunting 
their “ New Learning” in the face of Presbyterian traditions. One 
of their chief reasons for going abroad is but too adequately stated 
in the Report of the Scottish Universities Commission :— 

“We greatly regret that we were powerless either to remodel the Faculty of 
Divinity on academic considerations, or to make any material improvement in its 
position. This Faculty is in all the Universities very inadequately equipped. 
All competent authorities agree that to place it on a proper footing, the number 


of professors and teachers ought to be considerably increased ; and it must be 
added that the existing professors ought to have better salaries.” 


The indifference to the present condition of the Scottish Universities 
which is exhibited by the great mass of the public—even by the wealthy, 
busy, but not unintelligent men of affairs who are prone, when a 
“national” problem demanding immediate solution is presented for 
their consideration, to ask, like Scott’s Dumbiedykes, “ Will siller 
dae’t ?”’ and produce their cheque-books—is due no doubt to an im- 
perfect appreciation both of the alteration that has been accomplished 
in the relation of the Universities to the secondary education of the 
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country, and of the startling effects of English and German, 
American and Colonial, competition. But in all probability it is 
also due, in part, to a comfortable belief that, a Universities Act 
having been passed but eleven years ago and a Universities 
Commission having effected some changes, all is going well within 
these institutions themselves. Such a man hears of “honours 
degrees,” of “ summer sessions,” of “ post graduate research,” and 
he lays the flattering unction to his soul that although the Scottish 
Universities have neither the “ tutorial system ” of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, nor the Privatdocenten of Germany, they will, in a year or 
two, be able to hold their own with the best of their rivals. He is 
aware that the lonely student of Edinburgh or Glasgow, “grinding”’ 
drearily in his lofty lodging, without a friend or a sympathetic 
family to visit—has not the advantages afforded by the English 
residential system with its superb training in camaraderie at a time 
when camaraderie is at once a passion and an education. But he 
has an impression that “something is being done” for this unfor- 
tunate Ishmael. He hears of the “ hostel” or “ co-operative living ” 
system being tried as a substitute for that of lodgings, of the 
‘‘ students’ union,” and even of “union dances.” Evidence “from 
within,” therefore, upon the imperfections of the Scottish academic 
system as it is now worked under the Act of 1889, may meet with 
attention and is more deserving of consideration than anything that 
could be said on such a subject by an outsider however profoundly 
interested. Such I am privileged to give in the form of notes sent 
me by a distinguished English University graduate who, for some 
years, was a professor in one of our leading Universities. 


“*(1) There are too many lectures, while there is not enough individual work 
with the men, or enough encouragement to private study and independent read- 
ing. The lectures should probably be cut down to three a week for the ordinary 
degree, and two for honours, in any particular course. The time should be de- 
voted by the professor to looking over papers with the men, catechetical work, and 
other methods, which each professor should work out for himself, according to his 
subject, for getting at the men individually. 

**(2) There ought to be more assistants or sub-professors, or lecturers—call 
them what you will—whose business it should be to work with and under the 
professors, especially in doing private work with the men. 

‘**(3) There should be more co-operation among the professors in kindred sub- 
jects, or in those grouped together to make one honours school. This co-opera- 
tion is especially wanting in connection with the examinations. The tradition 
that each professor is independent and autocratic in his own school is still too 
prevalent. 

“(4) Too many subjects are now taken up for the degree, especially in honours. 
An honours candidate who has to take up three subjects in addition to his honours 
subjects, has no time to get more than a superficial knowledge of the latter, except 
in those subjects in which he has already had a good school training, and comes 
up well advanced, e.g., classics and mathematics. If the number of additional 
subjects were reduced from three to two, the honours subject would then become 
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capable of more thorough treatment, and a decent knowledge of it might be ob- 
tained. There would then be a real distinction between the honours course and 
the ordinary course, which hardly exists at present; the difference being now 
one of degree rather than of kind. Ifthis were done, the honours degree might 
come to have a special value in the eyes of students, schoolmasters, &c., which it 
has not at present ; and the honours system, instead of being, what it is now, 
practically a failure (only about twenty-five honours degrees are given in Edin- 
burgh in a year, whereas at Oxford and Cambridge there are about as many 
honours as ordinary degrees conferred), might have some chance of being a suc- 
cess. The number of subjects in the ordinary degree should be reduced to six. 
Two a year are quite enough for the ordinary man ; and he is often very hard 
pressed to get in his seventh. The present system is a kind of compromise 
between the old Scottish system and that_of Oxford and Cambridge, and falls 
between two stools. Honours and ordinary degrees should be more clearly 
differentiated. 

‘*<(5) There should be more practice in the art of expression and the use of 
one’s own language, by means of Essays in English in every subject, especially 
science and mathematics, where formuls are more and more apt to take the place 
of language—a result which makes the student inarticulate, uncommunicative and 
narrow, and therefore less generally capable and powerful. Some test of writing 
English should be introduced into all the degree examinations. 

(6) The system of sessions and vacations should,I think, be altered. The 
long winter session, October—April, is a great strain on teachers and pupils. The 
Christmas vacation should be increased to a month at least, and the autumn part 
of the session might well begin a little earlier. The old reason for the present 
practice, viz., that students want to be away all the summer for farm operations, 
applies to so few now, that it ought not to override the advantage ofthe many. I 
am quite sure that a system which was well enough in the old easy-going days, 
when professors gave the same course year after year, and there were no monthly 
examinations, is unsuited to modern times, when much more work is required 
both from teachers and pupils. 

“‘(7) With so many poor students—and they are the backbone of the Scottish 
universities—more should be done to spare them expense. 

‘‘(a) By developing the hostel system, without too much curtailing the 
traditional liberty: this is advisable on many grounds, social, moral, intel- 
lectual, but especially social. The hostels might do everything for the 
students cheaper than any but the very poorest lodgings, and give many 
advantages into the bargain. 

‘*(b) Special libraries ; not class libraries (as is usual now), but subject 
libraries, under the management of the professors concerned with the subject, 
and their assistants. 

“(c) Gymnasia, football grounds, &c., run on the cheap, loan bicycles &c. 
for poor men—under management of joint committees of professors, assistants 
and students. 

**(8) In Edinburgh the Library is a disgrace. It is much better at Glasgow, 
and probably elsewhere, but I fancy that everywhere the university libraries are 
rather starved. 

“(9) Laboratories—badly wanted in some departments e.g., physics at Edin- 
burgh ; but this is a subject of which I have little first-hand knowledge. How- 
ever, I think that the professorial autocracy is especially detrimental in this 
respect. The scientific laboratories ought to be under a special board of several 
professors and assistants, so as to bring public opinion and emulation to bear. 

(10) Lam afraid that it would be useless to urge the abolition of the rule 
which exacts attendance at a professor’s lectures as indispensable for a degree ; but 
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I may as well add this, as I think it highly advisable. Success in examinations, 
combined with residence in the university and consequent subjection to academic 
influences, are the proper qualification for a degree. If a professor is a goo 
teacher, he will draw a class; if he is not, students ought not to have to go to 
him. It would be a good thing for some of the professors to have to bear the 
competition of their assistants, or even of extra-mural teachers, Of course there is 
the difficulty about fees, but this might be met by charging a uniform fee upon 


all students, not for attendance at particular courses, but for the privilege of 


attending any university courses free of further charge if they wish to do so. 

“ (11) I would have no professors appointed ‘ad vitam aut culpam,’ but would 
give them strong securities against wrongful dismissal, say the requirement of a 
two-thirds majority against the renewal of their term of office, in the Senatus and 
the Court; or something of that sort. But no one ought to have a permanent 
hold on such an office, subject only to doing something criminal (which is, I 
suppose, what ‘culpa’ means in this case). 

**(12) Something should be done to encourage post graduate study either by 
means of scholarship or fellowships: endowments, for this purpose seem to me 


more required now than bursarships for undergraduates, of which there are 
probably enough.” 


Many of these suggestions, which will probably be approved of 
by the great majority of the younger teachers in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, point to changes in the internal administration of these 
institutions, and above all to a very considerable alteration in the 
relations between professors and students. Such an alteration has long 
been seen to be inevitable. The academic scandal presented by the 
occupant of a Scottish chair in Arts, who delivered the same series 
of lectures year after year and only for five months in the year to 
benches crowded with students, and made out of their fees a comfort- 
able income of £1,500, is, or soon will be, a thing of the past. The 
University Courts appoint the majority of the professors and have 
the control of all of them. They can, and in many cases do, 
insist upon each teacher performing his work in summer as 
well as in winter. It is certain that his stipend will ere 
long be less than it used to be, and that he will have to do 
more for it. His position must still be of great importance, and the 
salary attached to it must be such—from £800 to £1,000—as to 
attract the best talent in the market. But he must no longer stand 
alone lecturing to or over the heads of two or three hundred students. 
The unwieldy classes must be broken up into manageable ones taught 
by the professors and the lecturers and assistants grouped round 
them. 

The Courts, although they too might be the better of recon- 
struction, may be trusted to look effectually after the internal 
administration of the Universities. No one of them can, according to 
the Universities Act, initiate any very serious step without consulting 
the others. This arrangement, taken along with such existing 
co-operation asthe conduct of the preliminary examinations in Arts 
and Medicine by a Joint Board, which ought certainly to be followed 
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by the appointment of a similar Board to conduct Degree Examina- 
tions, may ultimately lead to a joint policy, say, in regard to such 
matters as the training of teachers, and even to the formation of a 
University of Scotland. Meanwhile, under prevailing conditions, 
each Court may be expected to use wisely the money that may be 
placed at its disposal. Such money is urgently required for the 
following objects. 

(1) The conversion of the present skeleton Faculties into real 
teaching organisations.—It would, perhaps, be useless to sigh for the 
introduction either of the English or of the German University 
system into Scotland; it can only be regretted that the Executive 
Commission did not incorporate the various extra-mural lecturers, 
especially on science and medicine, who are to be found in the large 
towns, in the teaching staffs of the Universities, as they might have 
had the stimulating and invigorating influence of the German 
Privatdocenten. But it is absolutely necessary that the number of 
professors, and still more of lecturers, in each Faculty should be very 
greatly increased. The Committee that is appealing to the Scottish 
public on behalf of Glasgow University says that two professorships— 
Civil Law and Geology—are “ urgently called for,” that other two— 
Public Law and Organic Chemistry—are “ highly desirable,” that in 
the Faculty of Arts seven, and in the Faculty of Science three, new 
lectureships, are “ pressingly required.” 

(2) Laboratory and other Scientific Equipment.—The Glasgow Com- 
mittee says that, for the reorganisation, in this respect, of its Medical 
Department, £60,000 is required, in addition to £30,000 for Natural 
Philosophy, and £10,000 for Chemistry. 

(3) Libraries—The Edinburgh Committee says that, to place its 
Library alone on a proper footing, a sum of not less than £25,000 is 
required. 

(4) The Endowment of Industrial Universities or of genuine Indus- 
trial Faculties in the Universities—Public opinion in Scotland is 
divided on this subject. Agriculture and kindred subjects are taught 
by a professor and lecturers in Edinburgh University, by lecturers in 
Aberdeen University, and by professors and lecturers in a separate 
Technical College in Glasgow. But in any case a considerable 
endowment is required if such a practically important subject as, for 
example, Arboriculture is to be taught as it is in Germany. 

(5) The Endowment of Poor Undergraduates.—The “ bursary,” 
a small scholarship system, has been of great service in the past by 
enabling the talented sons of poor parents to attend University 
classes. But such scholarships will have to be greatly increased in 
size and spread over all the Faculties if such young men are to 
take full advantage of an enlarged, improved, and more expensive 
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University curriculum, and are to be expected to take summer classes 
with a view either to an ordinary or an honours degree, 

(6) The Endowment of Post Graduate Research.—The Glasgow 
Committee says, “ some of the required additions to the teaching staff 
might be provided for by means of scholarships and fellowships to 
be awarded to distinguished students of proved capacity for original 
investigation, the retention of whom at the University would quicken 
its whole intellectual life.” This is true; at all events, such fellows 
or scholars, endowed to the extent of £200 a year, acting along with, 
and in subordination to, professors and lecturers, might do the work 
of Oxford and Cambridge tutors. The provision at present made for 
post graduate research is so meagre as not to be worth mentioning. 

A lump sum of not less than £1,500,000 is required to place all the 
Scottish Universities in such a position that their Degrees would be 
regarded as of equal value with those of England, Germany, or even 
of America. The necessary endowment is not likely to be obtained 
from the State, though ultimately the Universities on both sides of the 
Tweed may come under the supervision of a genuine Department and 
Minister of Education. Meanwhile, however, the Universities are look- 
ing to private munificence for aid, and if that munificence is informed 
by enlightenment they will not look in vain. Scotland may not boast 
of millionaires possessed of the purse or animated by the spirit of Mr. 
Rockefeller who has given as much to Chicago University as all the 
Scottish Universities ask for. But there must be many Scotsmen not less 
generous than the St. Andrew’s student, who lately left his University 
£100,000, or the retired Member of Parliament for one of the Divi- 
sions of Edinburgh, who spent £110,000 on a college hall, or the group 
of Glasgow citizens who thirty years ago subscribed £250,000 for new 
University buildings. If an adequate appeal is made—should the 
four University Courts not unite in pressing it ?—it will surely not be 
made in vain. But if it fails, if history repeats itself, and the verdict 
of parum dotata aut scholasticis abundans, which was passed on Glasgow 
College immediately before the Reformation, be passed on each of the 
Scottish Universities at the commencement of the twentieth century, 
the fate of these institutions will be sealed. They may drag on for 
many years of inglorious life, giving second-rate degrees to second- 
rate students. But they will have lost their place in British education 
and the national life of Scotland. 

Witiiam WaAtace. 
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MAETERLINCK’S LATEST DRAMA. 


Bluebeard and Aryan, ov Useless Liberation: a drama in three acts! 
Such is the title of the latest work of the author of Blind People. 
A translation from the MS. into German was made, and published ; 
the original is to appear during the coming winter. The reform of 
theatrical technique, which began in the theatre of dolls, is not then 
matured. At any rate, Maeterlinck cares not for theatrical eloquence, 
he cares for something far deeper. Let us listen. 

Bluebeard introduces Aryan, his sixth wife, into the palace. 
Beneath the windows is heard the indignant shouting of an invisible 
crowd. What, one more? And so beautiful, the most beautiful 
in the country? No, it is too much; he has already drawn down too 
many calamities on the surrounding country! And this sixth one 
has courage. . . . It is true she thinks the other's still live. 

The indignation of the crowd increases—but Bluebeard and Aryan 
enter the palace. He opens for her all his treasures : here are twelve 
boxes, arranged according to the signs of the Zodiac, each box contains 
jewels and costly fabrics from different countries and of different 
ages. Choose! Aryan is fond of jewels, and chooses—Roman jewels. 

“The Roman women were beautiful and courageous.” She plunges 
her fingers into the jewels and is delighted. Suddenly she shivers, 
and is sad. 

The sound of sad singing is borne to her from the distance. The 
admirer of the Roman women speaks often to Bluebeard—Does he 
love? It seems he loves for the first time, for this is the first time he 
has met with such a woman. He presses her passionately to his 
breast ; she resists and screams. Her scream is echoed by another, it 
is the cry of the crowd beneath the windows of the palace, who, 
suspecting that there is to be another victim, threatens, throwing 
stones. Thereupon, Aryan appears in the doorway— she is sweet and 
strong, and the crowd is calmed. 

No, Bluebeard has never before met a woman who could dominate 
spirit and body. 

In the second act Aryan appears as the liberator. She descends to 
the cellar, accompanied by a nurse, who is trembling with fear, and 
breaks all the locks. The sad singing of the prisoners sounds ever 
louder and louder. Here they are. Here in the cellar, among the 
numerous pillars that support the old ceiling, they lie in a darkness 
that is only brightened by the feeble flame of a single lamp. There 
are five of them and they all tremble with fear—they answer to her 
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call with timid moaning. But Aryan’s voice, full of joy, enthusiasm, 
and energy, animates them; they approach her, and her heart 
is filled with warmth and sadness. Ah! how the poor things 
have suffered! They cannot yet believe that they are free! They 
cannot believe that out in the world the spring blooms, the light 
shines, and the lake smiles. Poor things, they have forgotten the 
sun! Forward then, forward! Suddenly the light in the nurse’s 
hand expires, and they can no longer see their way. But even in the 
deepest darkness there shines some ray. Whence comes it? It comes. 
from yonder, where the wall ends and the rock begins. . . . A rock 
in the form of an altar, for it is said that this was formerly a church. 
Well, then, forward toward the crevice, and move away the stones! 
But the prisoners are overwhelmed with fear. Beyond that rock 
there is a sea—it will flow over them, it will annihilate them! 
Aryan is sad, Poor sisters! Have you then grown accustomed to 
the darkness. . . . “ Why did you wish that I should free you, if 
you are so fond of the darkness? Why did you weep if you were 
happy ?” 

Let us work! . . . a few more blows and the stone is broken, and 
the light streams in, overflowing with life, freedom, and delight. 

Third act.—In the hall of the palace, the liberated prisoners stand 
before the boxes of jewels, and alas! they are all like Eve, who, as 
Heine says, having eaten of the apple of knowledge, stretched forth 
her arm for a fig-leaf. Scarcely has a woman grown up, than the 
first thing she does is to purchase a dress, Thus, also, act Blue- 
beard’s liberated wives; they cover nature and make her hideous. 
The one, whose golden hair shone even in the darkness, covers it with 
ribbons: Aryan throws them away, in order “ to free that light once 
more.” She, whose shoulders breathe a charm, and ask a caress, now 
covers them with silk; another hides both neck and arms. Aryan 
accomplishes the work of liberation: “‘No wonder,’ says she of 
Bluebeard, “had he wished even for a hundred wives, he had none.” 

Then Bluebeard comes. But ere he can enter the palace he must 
pass that wall-like crowd that threatens him. The women are 
frightened and speechless. Aryan alone calls for help and begs for 
merey. The people bind Bluebeard and bring him to the palace 
—the women flee. Aryan alone comes forward to meet the crowd, 
and by her queen-like mien imposes respect and obedience. And 
she frees the prisoner, whilst the others are only able to lament. 
Having freed the man, she kisses him and departs. ‘“ Where?” 


usked the other women. “Far away yonder, where I am still 


needed. Who among you will go with me? None, although the 
door is open, and beyond it there is freedom, and the bright light of 
the silver stars ?”’ 
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They look at her with indifference, the woman of the North alone 
throws herself on her bosom, and thus remains. Then the door of 
the palace is closed—behind Aryan. 

Such is the drama written with extreme simplicity, and full of 
strong emotions. It possesses great poetical beauties, all fresh and 
simple as field flowers. 

The poet’s relation to nature is magnificent. For a long time he 
has felt her slightest tremors and heard her most secret whispers, 
but, strange to say, he has drawn from her only sad sounds, at times 
threatening and full of despair, as in The Blind Men and The 
Uninvited Guest. 

This time nature spoke to him, her language thrilled through him, 
awaking warm, joyful, passionate sounds, voices of the worship of 
nature. Here nature is a god, deliverance, happiness. As her light 
penetrates the darkness, the poet is intoxicated, and his words become 
an inspired hymn. 

Aryan (when the light enters the prison): “I can see nothing. I 
cannot open my eyes, for long strings of pearls strike against my 
eyelids. I know not what flowsin on me . . . is it Heaven, or sea? 
Is it the wind, or the world? My hair isa stream of light. I see 
nothing, but I hear everything; thousands of rays strike on my 
a el 

Such hymns sang the ancient mystics, in honour of life. This 
whole poem is devoted to light, every symbol therein quivers with 
light. 

For Bluebeard is the personification of all men. He sought a 
woman, and he found but feeble figures, covering and disfiguring 
their bodies, not covering their souls—for they had none. Consequently, 
he threw them into Gothic prisons, that cover the vision of the world 
with the remains of altars, beyond which there may be sea, or Heaven 
—or infinity. At length things change. ‘The crowd,” sometime 
invisible, begins to rebel against this state of affairs. Above it stands 
the figure of a woman, simple and great, and Bluebeard immediately 
offers her hishand. She is fond of jewels, she loves a beautiful life, but 
drawing from the treasury of her great soul, she carries gifts also to 
others. The ideal women to her are the Roman women, “ beautiful 
and courageous.” She enters the dark prison, despite the super- 
stitious fear of the nurse, despite lack of will and childish weakness ; 
she breaks the stones of the ancient altars, and admits the light, the 
light. . . 

Being unable to see that some spiritual revolution is already taking 
place, the crowd seizes Bluebeard, in whom it recognises only an 
oppressor, unaware of the fact that he himself has suffered deeply. 
Simple-minded, merciless, although generous, crowd! It humiliates 
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itself before a woman, who comes bringing light; and she dresses 
Bluebeard’s wounds, and leaves him amongst the women. Have 
they understood the experiments of the past ? 

Do they know that salvation lies in imitating the virtues of the 
Roman women, who united courage with clear, unveiled beauty ? 

The poet doubts. The liberated prisoners rushed to the boxes full 
of glittering jewels and costly stuffs; they remained with the man 
who, to them, was an executioner, and they left their liberator, their 
good genius, alone—in solitude. 

It is thus one may interpret Maeterlinck’s last symbols. 

8. C. pe Sotssons. 








A PLEA FOR PEACE—AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


Tne contention that Imperialism should mean the greatest good for 
the greatest number cannot be seriously controverted, and though the 
magnificence of the ideas associated with this, one of the most high- 
sounding words in any language, may unconsciously lead the calmest 
judgment into flights of unreality; though it conjures up some 
subjective concept of power and might, of glory and dominion, still 
the bed-rock on which an Imperial policy should rest must be how 
far its pursuit will bring wealth and content, and ensure peace to 
those who, either by their brains and capital or the manual labour of 
their daily lives, create, support, and maintain the Empire. 

Stated thus, the most rabid Radical, or even the Proletarian, who, 
skimming over the thin surface which separates him from starvation, 
stretches out his hand to feel for the only other that will grasp his— 
namely, that of the Anarchist; even the poor half-crazy Russian 
student, or the Mudjiks into whose ears he instils his Nihilistic poison, 
or any other of the suffering and oppressed amongst mortals, must 
subscribe to the belief that there is a God of Battles, in whose sight 
Fleets and Armies are justified. Unfortunately, however, in England 
the word Imperialism has lately become the shuttlecock of Parties, 
and thus the very idea which it embodied, though essential to the 
welfare of the Empire, may fall into disrepute precisely as we see the 
not less noble word “ Nationalist’ becoming almost a term of reproach 
in other parts of Europe. 

This is very inopportune, for there can be no doubt that on the 
maintenance of the Imperial idea the very existence of the British 
Empire depends, and nothing could be more fatal to the entire fabric 
than that the mass of voters should begin to think that every vote in 
the Army and Navy Budget was not aimed chiefly at bringing labour 
to their hands and food to their mouths. 

For it is more than a dim idea which floats before the eyes of the 
many that it is better to see their streets blocked with drays of goods 
than with a mob shouting a welcome to home-coming soldiers. They 
do not concern themselves much with such questions as to how far 
Capital and how far Labour earns the increment, but they know what 
it is to feel hungry; and if Imperialism brings them food, it is good ; 
but if it merely means a little more bunting and a few more Generals 
in cocked hats and gold lace, it is bad. 

Accepting, therefore, that almost the primary duty of Imperialism 
is to maintain trade and commerce, let us see how far our foreign 
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policy for the last few years has carried it out. And as every 
question is better understood when a specific case is stated, let us 
take China, for, though in China we can only observe one aspect of 
the matter, still it is as much a general example of the hollowness of 
our Imperialism as another. The common consent of nearly every 
commercial man in England as regards our China trade is that our 
Imperialism is fizzling out in wind and talk, whilst with the ordinary 
intelligence allotted to the average man it is so obvious that we are 
being edged out of our position in the Far East that generally in busi- 
ness circles the painful fact is already being discounted, or is received 
with dumb resignation. The Government may have information not 
within reach of these persons, but one would prefer the view which pre- 
sents itself to men whose existence depends on their arriving at correct 
conclusions, and with all deference to the able men in Governmental 
circles, whose special business it should be to study these matters, the 
opinion of men who have everything to lose by a mistake being made 
seems of higher importance. In the stress of multifarious affairs which 
surround a British Foreign Minister the ultimate meaning of any 
particular question may escape his notice, and, even further, subsidiary 
interests may often appear of more importance in that particular 
connection ; and thus Trade, the life-blood of nations and practically 
the only material of any permanent value both in building up and 
maintaining the structure of Empire, without which national 
bankruptcy must follow in a few hours and starvation in a week or 
two, in such matters as Foreign Alliances is often left to go to 
the wall. This is quite undeniable; but why? Mainly this arises 
from want of belief in our own power, want of knowledge of our 
resources, and chiefly the hugging of the dead bones of old 
traditions, lying in a charnel house from which we find it difficult to 
escape, where the worn-out bogies of fifty or a hundred years ago 
stand wagging their ancient fingers to warn us of dangers which no 
longer exist. 

But the evil men do lives after them, and there is no worse 
legacy than that of suspicious mistrust of our neighbours. It 
is this attitude of mind which has converted every part of Europe 
into an armed camp—zmillions upon millions of men being trained 
only as to the most expeditious mode of cutting each other’s throats, 
a Frankenstein which must destroy itself before Peace is possible. 
However, it is no use crying over the inevitable. Rather let us 
consider briefly what it behoves a man exercising common sense to 
do to make the best of it. For, whatever happens, the other millions, 
not required for the business of slaughter, must live. Further, they 
have not only to support themselves, but also the combatants who are 
earning nothing. Thus in a greater degree, and side by side with 
these enormous armaments, grows the necessity for new markets, 
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new fields of enterprise, new sources from which food itself can be 
obtained. 

A prudent man would do his utmost to remain friendly with those 
who could not only supply his wants most easily and in greatest 
quantity, but who would take his manufactures in exchange. 

Does England do this ? 

Most plainly and undeniably, No. In fact we do exactly the 
opposite. We grapple to us, in literal bands of steel, the one great 
Power whose commercial existence depends on crushing the life-blood 
of trade out of us; whose concentrated efforts, directly and indirectly, 
are bent on ousting us out of every market; whose exchequer is de- 
pleted to pay bounties whereby her merchants may flood our own 
land with their wares, thus taking the very bread out of the mouths 
of our operatives; who, collectively, as a nation, do every act they 
can to increase our difficulties when engaged in war. It is not to 
find fault with them that this is written—it is their mode of conduct- 
ing business—they, too, have unproductive millions to feed, with 
an imperatively necessary Military Despotism hung round their 
helpless necks. Under such circumstances, whatever is found to 
pay may be excused though not defended. But surely it is past the 
comprehension of man to explain why we should eke out their necessi- 
ties at the expense of our own ? In other words, why should England 
voluntarily surrender all her rights in the Yangtse Valley for 
the unsubstantial assistance of a foreign Power which we were per- 
fectly well able to dispense with if we had retained a manly confidence 
in our own strength? However, if Governments think the highest 
Statesmanship is Opportunism, they must not grumble if foreign 
nations take it at its proper valuation and deal with it for what it 
really is, namely, indecision, procrastination, and general want of 
backbone. 

It is not every day a Bismarck, a Beaconsfield, or even a Kriiger, 
is born into the world, and it is our misfortune that, at the present 
moment, the Cabinet have no trust in our overwhelming Sea Power. 

Of course the above refers to the patently one-sided Anglo-Ger- 
man Convention which, with every day’s reflection, stares us more 
glaringly in the face in its naked absurdity. It is not necessary in 
set terms to describe the man, who, fearing footpads on a common, 
invites the company of another who, he knows beforehand, has but one 
fixed idea, and that, to transfer the cash from the pockets of him who 
invites his escort to his own, and stipulates, before consenting to go 
with him, that he himself shall button up his own, but the other is 
to leave his open. 

But in the argument which follows it will not be understood that 
in losing our China trade (by quarrelling with Russia and by 
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gratuitously relinquishing our trade sphere to Germany),' we close 
all the world’s markets against us. The contention would be absurd, 
but it is perfectly fair to say that by both these processes we are 
practically closing for ages, against ourselves and our Colonies, the 
greatest market: a market with possibilities beyond the dreams of 
man. 

It is an axiom of political economy that the greatest benefit arises in 
trade when the producer of the raw material receives back this material in 
themanufacturedstate. Itistoolong to enter here into the causes of this, 
which may not at first appear evident, but if only on the elementary 
ground of mutual advantage it is self-evident; besides such other 
obyious points as simplifying payment and exchange, reducing 
freights, ete. 

. Now this, as regards our Commercial Policy in one part of the 
world (if not all over it), is precisely what our Foreign Policy never 
aims at, and no argument to the contrary can prove we do. Taking 
China as an illustration, a country rapidly falling into the grasp of 
Russia, we are now deliberately and aforethought closing against our- 
selves the most gigantic field for the production of most of the raw 
material on which our manufactures depend for existence. Here we 
had within our reach one single and almost homogeneous market 
which, within a very few years, possibly months, will stretch from the 
Baltic to the China seas, from the Arctic to the confines of India and 
Persia. This statement, broad and sweeping as it may seem, is not 
dealing with mere generalities. That Russia is morally and phy- 
sically certain to dominate the whole of northern and western China, 
including Thibet and such outlying Provinces as are still only 
Chinese in name, cannot be seriously denied by any student of current 
events. Who is to prevent her? Certainly not England—for our 
whole policy for years past in the Far East has been one of withdrawal 
—as is instanced by Port Hamilton, Port Arthur, the Japanese War, 
and now, as seems not unlikely, the surrender of our control of the 
Maritime Customs to an International Commission. As to Persia, the 
question of British predominance is practically settled. 

Therefore, this slice of the world (that is, Russia, and practically all 
the best of China, comprising about one-sixth of the whole of it), a 
region of virgin soil as regards its minerals, of enormous agricultural 
wealth, intersected by open water-ways and mighty rivers, navigable 
for thousands upon thousands of miles, with plains of equal magni- 
tude over which to construet a railway consists simply in laying down 
the sleepers and building bridges; with a population, taking Chinese 


(1) The Anglo-German Convention does not ‘‘open’’ the Ports in the German 
sphere, because these Ports come under the terms of the Chinese lease of Kiao Chau to 
Germany, giving Germany exclusive privileges, which she retains. England’s bargain 
is an exact repetition of Samoa—‘“‘ give away and get nothing.” 
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and Russian together, which cannot count much less than 580,000,000, 
with hardly a manufacturer amongst them producing the most 
ordinary necessities of life; the whole of this colossal population 
absolutely indifferent to war and glory, and only demanding to be 
left in peace, one would suppose might possibly have been thought 
worth making a bid for, and a bid which could literally be proved to be 
of such immense mutual benefit that the Great Autocratic Power, in the 
palm of whose hand it lies to bestow it or withhold it, would have 
perceived that in giving it lay the only consideration to which he 
and his Councillors pay heed, namely, the progress of Russia. 

Dealing now more intimately with the commercial aspect of the 
matter, let us fora moment approach it on the ground of common 
interest, which, after all, is what everything hinges on. In looking 
round the world one cannot see a single Power less antagonistic to 
our commercial interests than Russia. And it goes farther. There is 
no country on which our future, commercially speaking, is more 
dependent. For what other country is under the same con- 
ditions as Russia, first, as to the resources which lie waiting for 
development ; secondly, as to the necessity for capital to develop 
them ; and thirdly, strategically, as being our only neighbour in a 
territorial sense? Taking these three postulates in order: as to the 
first, things speak for themselves; as to the second, England is the 
only country where Russia could negotiate a loan, for Paris is 
out of the question, France herself rapidly approaching a financial 
crisis (through her fatuous Colonial Policy and still more fatuous 
Military and Naval programme), whilst in Berlin the reception 
which Russia received on the last occasion of applying for a loan 
there was so discouraging that it is difficult to imagine a man of 
M de Witte’s sensitive nature being willing to risk another rebuff ; 
and, as to the third, that our Indian Frontier is now absolutely im- 
pregnable. 

But Russia’s destiny seems to be to sail on with relentless 
indifference to all the rest of the world, like that vast dark star 
which, astronomers tell us, travels through space eternally in a 
straight line. Look where you like, whilst men sleep, the mighty 
Russian web is being spun—pliant before the gale—but still holding 
on. The extension of Russia is the most notable historic fact of 
the last three centuries, and now, under our very eyes, she is adding 
region after region to her dominion, with the Empire of China 
practically at her feet. Also what we in England fail to grasp is not 
only the extraordinary material progress of Russia in Siberia and in 
Manchuria, but the incalculable benefits she will derive from those 
inexhaustible fields, not alone as an outlet for the populations of 
her less favourably endowed lands of forest and steppe, but as a 


(1) 580,000 millions is the last computation some few years ago. 
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country in which armies can be raised by the million, whilst leaving 
her own people in their peaceful occupations. A comprehensive or 
bird’s eye view of these regions would be a revelation to ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred who have no conception of the vast 
Colony of Siberia into which the liberated serfs have been poured, 
covering its face with the golden glory of grain and exploiting its 
untouched mines of gold, silver, copper, coal, and oil. On all these 
Crown lands the settler has nothing to pay for twenty years. He 
can practically grow corn for the mere price of labour—his own and 
that of hissons. He is exempt from military service for ten years, 
which leaves him ample time to found his home and establish himself 
on the soil. He pays no taxes, local or imperial. His children are 
educated by the State for the State ; and his affairs are arranged by intel- 
ligent Government officials, and are not the sport of Urban or Rural 
District Councils. When he arrives in his colony he can procure 
everything necessary to make a start with from Government stores— 
implements, house-building material, seeds, and, in addition, he can 
secure a loan on easy terms, also from the Government. Serious men 
striving their utmost to develop the country watch his interests, and 
the spectacle is that of a great people resting in security, and 
undisturbed by the clamour of political or Parliamentary exigency. 
In Russia the colonisation of these lands is considered a vital 
necessity ; more so than any dreams of conquest, whether in India or 
elsewhere. The true swing of the pendulum of the Russian Empire 
is Kast, following the line of least resistance. The destiny of nations 
follows natural laws, and the East, the Far East, is the direction in 
which Russian effort can be most successful. 

Perhaps one of the most astounding misconceptions under which 
we labour is, that in coming closer to Russia we should grapple 
to us a people whose modes of government are repellent to our 
ideas of justice and humanity. Possibly Siberia, years ago, was a 
terrible country, but nowadays the typical English idea of it is about 
as correct as if a Russian formed his ideas of peace and security, as 
we enjoy it, if he walked about those parts of London which the 
authorities have abandoned to the Hooligan. Except for the penal 
settlement of the Island of Saghalien (which certainly leaves things 
to be desired), Siberia and the Transbaikal are orderliness itself in 
comparison with Western Ireland, and certainly more loyal, pros- 
perous, and contented. 

Thus, under the fostering care of a wise Government, the 
prolific plains of Siberia are rapidly developing into the richest 
country in the world. Its area is greater than Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Austria, Hungary, and Bavaria put together. 
Naturally the whole of this is not equally fertile, but, taking square 
mile for square mile, there is a ratio of good land far exceeding any- 
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thing else in the world. The Siberian railway (it is true, a merely 
pioneer line) traverses, roughly speaking, some 7,500 square miles of 
agricultural and other good arable lands. There is something like 
100 square miles on each side of the line where corn can be grown. 
The line also runs through vast coal deposits, through gold-fields, 
through land teeming with silver, copper, and many other highly 
valuable minerals, and last, but by no means least, through incal- 
culable masses of iron ore. It is in fact a vast Empire in itself. Its 
destiny is in the womb of the future, and who shall say what that 
may not be ? 

For strategic purposes the Siberian Railway is the same gauge as 
extends throughout the Russian Empire, and a truck can run from, 
say, within a few miles of Herat to Northern Persia, thence to the 
Caspian, to Odessa, to Moscow, to St. Petersburg, and, in a short 
time, to Pekin. And every yard over which it travels will be 
Russian. Not only from the military aspect of the question does 
this give matter for reflection, but from the commercial also it is one 
whose importance to England it is impossible to over-estimate. 
When the Eastern Chinese Line is completed, it will bring Shanghai 
within eighteen days of Antwerp—now the mart of the world, since 
the Port of London, through strikes, the incredible blindness of our 
Governments (all equally to blame in the matter), and the pitiable 
ineptitude of the Dock Companies, has lost that position. 

It seems practically certain that in the course of a few years at 
least 80 per cent. of the whole tea and silk trade of China will reach 
Europe over these Russian lines, for, though at present unable to 
compete with sea-borne freights, still the immense gain in time, 
which means everything in trade, will soon indicate the Overland as 
the best route; whilst if war breaks out, as the line, lying all the 
way in Russian territory, would be safe from attack, it would at 
once absorb it all. But though these Russian lines are still only 
in the elementary stage of construction, a single line with very 
light superstructures and indifferent bridges, all necessitating a very 
low speed (about twenty miles an hour), still there is little doubt the 
mail and passenger traffic will soon find its way over them. They, 
however, are not likely to compete seriously for some time with our 
own Hong-Kong steamers, for we could reach that port quicker by 
sea for many years. 

Now it is almost solely by means of these railways that Russia 
has succeeded in two vastly important matters as concerns herself and 
England. First, she will entirely discount the value of our Naval 
Supremacy in China by being able to pour armies overland which 
we could not intercept. Secondly, China is left at her mercy—at 
least, that portion of it which alone is of interest to Russia. We 
have little idea of what was meant by the Treaty of September, 1896, 
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when Russia obtained the right to construct the Manchurian Railway 
and to form the Russian-Chinese Bank. This Treaty practically 
signed the fate of China. The concession it contains to form the 
Eastern Chinese Railway has practically reduced Northern China to 
a state similar to that, say, of Bokhara, or, perhaps in closer analogy, 
that of Northern Persia. The main conditions (as affecting all other 
nations) of this Chinese Concession of eighty years to Russia are that 
the tariff for passengers and goods can only be fixed by Russia and 
China in concert, and that the Chinese Government cannot raise or 
lower them without Russian consent. The Russian Railway Con- 
cessions, by a cleverly introduced clause, have obtained what no other 
nation in the world has—that is, the right to work mines, not only in 
and near the railway, but all over China. 

Thus silently but surely the grip of the White Czar has closed 
round China. From Blogovin-schtschenk to Port Arthur, the bodies 
of troops necessary (?) to protect the railway engineers and the 
Chinese coolies who make the lines are firmly planted at every strategic 
point ; every important city is in Russian occupation, and every road 
leading to Pekin blocked against all the world. 

And now to consider how England is to get out of her political 
entanglements and commercial loss with honour and profit. It cer- 
tainly is open to question whether one generation of Statesmen is 
justified in binding posterity with treaties which may mean the 
decay of an Empire, and if Russia has torn up some in time of 
peace, it merely shows that other States were not prepared to fight 
for them. 

Therefore, any fairly honest man (not being a politician) cannot 
complain when Russia, tearing up an obsolete document concocted by 
a body of men in Paris or Berlin willing or able, at that time, to 
enforce their views and make them respected, calls to her sons to 
stand to arms, and to her mechanics to build fleets in forbidden 
waters, in order that she and her children may live and flourish. 

Let us, above all, realise that the only Powers in the same category 
as to strength are Russia and Great and Greater Britain—that what 
Russia is on land we are at sea. Let us grasp the patent fact, that 
we are the only nation on the face of this globe who can meet Russia 
on equal, if not better, terms, and that we can sweep her fleets off 
the seas, from pole to pole, as easily, and with as few wounds to 
ourselves, as a terrier kills rats in a pit. Let us contemplate the 
great giant I have described hemmed into his own land—every 
outlet barred—every sea swept clean of him and his friends. Let 
us fearlessly accept our military strength on our Indian frontier, 
amongst impassable mountains, and let us see how a Russian general 
would like to fight the finest soldiers in all the world behind rocks 
on the Boer system. Let us frankly go to this Great Russian Empire, 
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whose shadow covers the world, whose autocrat is married to the 
granddaughter of our own Great Empress and Queen, and say to those 
wise men who guide its councils: ‘The world is wide enough for 
us both, and our commercial interests need not clash. England and 
her Colonies require a market which you can give us, and we can 
absorb all the raw material you choose to send us. And, still higher 
than these material advantages, with Russia’s millions of soldiers 
on the East and England’s fleets on the West, we can compel peace, 
or failing that can starve and crush all the Powers of Europe that lie 
between us if they disturb it.” 

For if peace is the true aim of either Russia or England, this is 
the only safe path on which the world can tread. Every other combi- 
nation of nations is fraught with danger, whilst no greater menace of 
peace is in existence than the semi-moribund Alliance between the 
autocratic vigour of Russia and the degeneracy of all real control in 
unhappy France. 

But England must not go cap in hand. A sound, practical Com- 
mercial Agreement; the promise of England’s financial aid and 
mutual self-respect—these are the bases on which alone a lasting 
friendship could rest. And this kind of friendship, this mutual 
reliance in each other, would find a ready response amongst all our 
highest and best in the world of commerce. Indeed steps seem to 
be taken already by private individuals to bring about’; better feeling, 
for, throughout this Chinese crisis English ships have carried those 
forces for Russia to the far East, which have enabled her to uphold 
her rights. Probably this kind of thing, this mutual aid and assist- 
ance, does more to allay ill-feeling in Russia against England than 
anything else. 

And one can easily believe, by the way in which troops of foreign 
nations fraternise when thrown together, that the kindly feeling 
which is said to have sprung up on board these English transports 
between their crews and the Russian troops was genuine, and that 
each of those Russian soldiers will carry back with him to his own 
country the story of how well he was treated, and will say that, after 
all, even the man who had been thrashed by the Boers (as he has 
been sedulously taught by the foreign press) was a good kind of 
fellow, and by no means to be despised. The Russian is an open- 
minded and open-handed man—an ugly foe, if you like—but a fast 
friend where he respects. 

It is an accepted axiom that commerce follows the flag, but the 
converse rather is truer—that the flag has to follow commerce. It is 
not the custom of our flag to pioneer. British commerce finds out 
its true channels for itself, makes its own friends, and can never be 
forced into other directions by State guidance. Shipping contracts 
and commercial relations, which important English firms have entered 
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into and have faithfully carried out, are not only an indication of 
how our trade is automatically finding these channels, but are a 
better basis of goodwill and a far surer sign of growing confidence 
than fifty Protocols, and, by bringing the people together, do more to 
dispel distrust than all the blandishments of Diplomats. 

In urging an Anglo-Russian Alliance, or even a close Commercial 
Treaty, there is one point on which it is necessary to forestall criticism, 
namely, the obvious mode in which Russia now thwarts our policy in 
China. But, after all, the contention here is that our policy, by 
playing into Germany’s hands, has only itself to thank. As far as 
we can see, neither Russia nor Germany now care a straw how we 
come out of it, but we can make it worth while for Russia to take an 
interest in the matter. 

To discuss all this, however, and the strategic and political advan- 
tages that would accrue to Russia and England, and to the world in 
general, by such an arrangement, is so vast a subject that space here 
cannot be given for the merest outline of it, for it ranges over the 
whole field of European politics. Suffice it to enforce what seems a 
self-evident proposition, namely, that Russia will, in the near future, 
dominate nearly the whole trade of China; indirectly by her position 
on the Chinese frontiers (menaced by the overwhelming might of her 
armies), and directly, by means of having the undisputed control of 
a line of railway through land where foreign competition is impos- 
sible. Therefore—if it is true that China is the greatest market of 
the world—it would seem common sense for England to try and be 
on good terms with the Power who controls it. 

But independent of China there is Siberia, and also Russia in 
Europe, both fields of enormous magnitude for commerce—little short 
of China itself, if anything. At present Germany is making supreme 
efforts to capture this trade, but there is, and always will be, a latent 
antagonism between people of that nationality and Russians. The 
main reasons for this are two: first, the German mode of doing busi- 
ness; secondly, that they are the only dangerous military neighbours 
which Russia possesses. Race also figures for much in this mutual 
mistrust—for the Slav and the Teuton hate each other with a bitter- 
ness which knows no limit. 

As regards the preservation of European peace a moment’s reflection 
shows the preponderating advantage to the world of an Anglo- 
Russian alliance. 

The standing menace to peace now is the supposed necessity for 
Russia to have an ally to the west—as a counterpoise to a German 
attack on her Eastern Frontier. To secure this Russia was supposed 
to be ready to come to the aid of France, either offensively or defen- 
sively in any quarrel; but hitherto she has carefully avoided doing so. 

It is invidious, and quite unnecessary, to point out wherein the 
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weak points of the Franco-Russian Alliance lie, the chief being the 
essential divergence of their institutions. But it is quite clear that 
the interests of France and Russia, beyond mere military support the 
one for the other, are actually opposed all over the world. For 
Russia at Constantionple would mean the death-knell of French 
maritime power in the Mediterranean. However, longum prescribere 
est. Suffice it to say that, neither nation being either a Colonising 
nor Commercial Power in its broader sense, their Alliance cannot 
logically make for peace, nor was it ever intended it should, whilst all 
the world is the poorer for it through the burden of arms it imposes, 

In conclusion, a brief reswmé of the above may bring out the salient 
points, England’s distrust of Russia is confined almost entirely to 
the Indian question and the position of Persia, which means the same 
thing. The loss of our Indian trade, by a Russian conquest, would 
be a serious blow to the British Empire. But Russia could do 
nothing with it unless she could obtain the supremacy of the sea— 
that is, keep the Indian ports open. The trade of India could never 
find its way through Afghanistan or Beloochistan. It is to the 
interest of Russia to balance the Power which keeps her westerly 
neighbour, Germany, in hand by sea. Russia, for a long time to come, 
requires peace and capits to develop Siberia. England is the only 
place left where sks ccuid get capital. On the vast plains of Russia 
corn falls ripe to the ground, and yet, by a strange paradox, her 
people starve because they cannot sell it and buy other commodities 
equally necessary to sustain life 

Friendship between England and Russia is not difficult, for the 
Government of Russia can, in the space of a week, alter the whole 
aspect of affairs by a simple mandate to her press. This is s0 
clearly the case that it need not be argued. 

The closer and more seriously this question of an Anglo-Russian 
friendship is studied, the more clearly does it stand out as the only 
possible guarantee of the peace of the world. 


J. W. Gambier. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION: THE CONDITION OF 
PROGRESS. 


Imreriat federation has apparently overtaken British statesmanship 
much as Lord Roberts overtook the Boers. For a time the 
movement seemed to have hung fire; its chances of triumph seemed 
to grow smaller and disappointingly less, when lo! the war in South 
Africa broke out, the Imperial idea began to advance, and now it is 
sweeping on in a great wave to the doors of Westminster itself. It 
finds Imperial statesmen discomfited and unprepared. Mr. Chamber- 
lain says a new chapter has begun in our history which should 
be headed “ Unity of the Empire,” but the consummation of that 
unity he is inclined to leave to the next generation.’ Yet we 
have the assurance of so excellent an authority as Mr. W. P. 
Reeves that the colonies are ready.? Imperial federation is surely 
the most remarkable phenomenon in the world of politics or patriotism. 
It is undirected, unled. It is seen, it is felt, it is welcomed, but 
the guiding brain is not there. Never since the Pilgrim Fathers 
left British shores to seek liberty and unwittingly to found Empire 
beyond the seas, has there been so striking a manifestation of world- 
wide desire which there was no will to control, no master-mind to 
seize and direct to victory. For a space Lord Rosebery was the 
inspiring and governing genius of the federation propaganda. He 
held the reins, actually or nominally, until the goal was in sight and 
then declared that his part was complete. To him succeeded Mr. 
Chamberlain: Mr. Chamberlain’s ardour cooled in as many months as 
Lord Rosebery’s in years, and has only recently shown signs of revival. 
If history should unhappily be called upon to record that the federa- 
tion movement proved a failure despite repeated promise of success, 
the explanation will be that no leading statesman could be found who 
would make it the business of his life to place himself at its head and 
remain there. Great and Greater Britain cry aloud for a Markos or 
a George Washington. 

Imperial federation, so far as the movement has gone, is a growth 
as spontaneous as that of Greater Britain itself. England did not con- 
sciously build up a second Colonial Empire. That Empire has been the 
result of circumstance, not of design. When the American Colonies 
seceded, Canada remained under the flag largely through the Empire 
Loyalists, whose devotion forms one of the most moving chapters in 


(1) Speech at the Fishmongers’ Dinner, October 24th, 1990. 
(2) Speech at the Imperial Liberal Association, November 12th, 1900. 
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the history of our race; Cape Colony came to us partly through 
conquest, partly through purchase, and because of the weakness of 
Holland ; Australia was intended for a convict settlement, and even 
that would have been a failure but for luck on the one hand and the 
administrative genius of Governor Phillip on the other. Phillip 
alone, probably, of the men concerned with the Botany Bay experiment 
foresaw the possibilities latent in the island-Continent. He protested 
against any attempt to lay the foundations of an Empire with the 
-sweepings of English gaols.'’ Half a century later, when the Colonies 
had become budding nations—not through the fostering care of the 
mother country as is sometimes said, but in spite of misgovernment 
and neglect—political philosophy began to talk of the period when 
they would set up for themselves. It was regarded as certain that 
they would drop away from the parent stem, and that separation 
would be in the interests of both parties. Self-government was to be 
the prelude to independence ; “the natural termination of a connection, 
in itself of a temporary character,’ to quote the preamable of the 
Bill prepared by Lord Thring thirty-three years ago to enable the 
Colonies to secede.” Lord John Russell was among the few statesmen 
who understood the pitiable nature of the agitation maintained by 
the Manchester School. “It would,” he said, “be a sad spectacle, 
for gods and men to weep at, to behold New Zealand and other 
Colonies try each its little spasm of independence.” If the Colonies 
did not make the experiment, the mother country can claim no credit. 
It is true that the better treatment meted out to them in the middle of 
the century brought its proper reward in loyalty, but the concessions 
made command less respect when we understand that they were in- 
tended to be the transitional stage from dependence to independence. 
Disintegrationist theories were not wholly discredited in the 
mother country till the eighties. Steadily combated by the Royal 
‘Colonial Institute, they were finally crushed out by the Imperial 
Federation League, which owed its existence to the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster, a Liberal of the old school who did not share the old school’s 
dislike of Imperial responsibility. The League brought together 
a band of active and eloquent propagandists, and by the time of the 
(Queen’s Jubilee, Mr. Morley in England and Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
America, served to remind us of the might-have-been. The Duke 
of Devonshire’s idea, enunciated in a Rip Van Winkle sort of oration 
at the third annual meeting of the British Empire League, that 
the movement began with the Diamond Jubilee in 1897—the year 
in which the British Empire League was founded, and the Duke 
himself made a memorable speech on Empire and Democracy—is a 
naive example of the limitations of some leading statesmen. What 


(1) Governor Phillip. By Walter Jeffery and Louis Becke. London: Unwin. 1899. 
{2) Imperial Federation. By G. R. Parkin. London: Macmillan. 1895. 
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Disraeli discovered in 1872, the Duke of Devonshire seems to have 
discovered a quarter of a century later. By 1887 the old country 
thoroughly understood that federation was not only a glorious 
ideal, but was necessary on purely material and selfish grounds. 
With the secession of the Colonies would begin the decline and 
fall of the British Empire. That was a proposition easily sub- 
stantiated. The necessity for permanent unity once recognised, pre- 
sent relations became the object of closer concern. Admittedly they 
contained the germ of dissolution, and in any case were unsatisfactory 
and a source of danger. They were unbusinesslike in every depart- 
ment. In the conviction that separation must come, we had provided 
for neither Zollverein nor Kriegverein. The Crown and the ties of 
blood became the sole links. Lord Rosebery certainly did not over- 
step the mark when he spoke of the relations which had grown up 
under this arrangement, or lack of arrangement, as a fool’s bargain. 
“On the one hand,” he said, “ you pay for everything, and that is 
a fool’s bargain for you; on the other, the Colonies may be dragged 
into war without a voice in the matter, and that is a fool’s bargain 
for them.” That was said twelve years ago: the interval has 
emphasised its force. What was the way out of the difficulty ? 
Obviously to draw up a scheme which would regularise the relations 
of the members of the Empire instead of leaving them dependent on 
wholly sentimental bonds. But everyone fought shy of any proposal. 
The business of the League, the business of the individual federa- 
tionist, was to agitate, to educate, to familiarise. To present any 
plan, it was urged, was to invite differences of opinion which might 
prove fatal. Inability or unreadiness to formulate a scheme was the 
cause of considerable mirth among the anti-federationists. To stu- 
dents like Professor Freeman it was sufficient to prove that the 
aspirations fostered by the League were visionary and vain. As 
though to bear out this view, Lord Salisbury invited a deputation 
from the League to produce a plan; the League heroically accepted 
the invitation, and went to pieces in consequence. It went under 
confessing its failure to do more than advocate an ideal. The 
practical was beyond its scope. The situation was admirably summed 
up by Mr. F. P. de Labilliére when he said: ‘‘ There are those who 
would have England and the Colonies stand with extreme courtesy 
bowing to each other at the threshold of federation, like two over- 
polite Chinese gentlemen, neither of whom will take a step forward 
before the other.’’! 

Lord Rosebery gave the thing up in despair, and declared himself 
quite satisfied with what had been accomplished. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain came upon the scene fresh hopes were roused. In the new 
Colonial Secretary we had a hard-headed man of business who might 


(1) Federal Britain. By ¥. P. de Labillitre. London: Sampson Low. 1894. 
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be trusted to discover some means of embodying sentiments in tan- 
gible form. Mr. Chamberlain knew the nature of the ground on 
which he was treading. A chapter in our Colonial history was 
about to be added, he said, which would be one of the most important 
in our annals. But—‘there is a word I am almost afraid to mention 
lest at the very outset of my career I should lose my character as a 
practical statesman. I am told on every hand that Imperial Federa- 
tion is a vain and empty dream. I will not contest that judgment, 
but I will say this: that the man must be blind indeed who does not 
see that it is a dream which has vividly impressed itself upon the 
mind of the English-speaking race, and who does not admit that 
dreams of that kind, which have so powerful an influence on the 
imagination of men, have somehow or other an unaccountable way 
of being realised in their own time.” Mr. Chamberlain has been at 
the Colonial Office five years ; it has been a memorable five years in our 
history as a Colonial power ; as administrator he has done splendidly ; 
but if any progress has been made calculated to disprove “ the vain 
and empty dream” judgments which Mr. Chamberlain would not 
contest, the initiative has come from the Colonies, and been at the 
expense of the Colonies. They have moved in the direction of 
Customs Union, and they have sent their sons to die for the Empire 
in South Africa. An Imperial Court of Appeal is the one direction 
in which Mr. Chamberlain has taken action on his own account, on a 
suggestion from a political opponent, and after due consultation with 
the Colonies a permanent and worthy tribunal will no doubt be called 
into existence. 

Not content with refusing to formulate any plan of federation 
themselves, Imperial statesmen have always insisted that the first 
move should be made by the Colonies. By act and word the Colonies 
have emphatically accepted a condition which is quite in accord with 
modern democratic practice. Just as the leaders of parties nowadays 
are really the followers, and take orders where they should give them, 
so we, the head-centre of the Empire, invite the limbs to do what we 
should ourselves undertake. Is it that Imperial statesmen feel it 
will be much simpler to criticise and appraise the proposals of the 
Colonies than to submit a measure of their own to run the 
gauntlet of crotcheteers and self-seckers? Greater Britain has done 
everything that is humanly possible to make it clear that federation 
is ardently desired. As long ago as 1884 Mr. Service of Victoria, then 
Premier, urged that no self-respecting Australian would dream of 
expecting the mother country to go on paying for Imperial defence 
alone indefinitely. Rich and growing Colonies would be eager to 
contribute. He expressed a hope that some day, as the result of such 
contribution, he might sit in a Legislature meeting in London on 
behalf of the whole Empire. He anticipated Sir Wilfred Laurier’s 
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wish by a dozen years. What Mr. Service said in 1884, and Sir 
Wilfred Laurier in 1897, Sir Wilfred Laurier in the Imperial crisis 
of 1899-1900 reiterated with new force. “If you wish to command 
our help,”’ he said, “call us to your councils!” That the Colonies 
are as ready to face the responsibilities as to enjoy the privileges of 
Empire was made abundantly and inspiringly clear in the course of 
the proceedings of the Chambers of Commerce which met in London 
at the end of June. “The Assembly,” according to Adam Smith, 
“which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of every part 
of the Empire in order to be properly informed, ought certainly to 
have representatives from every part of it.”” That is also the Colonial 
view laid down in response to Imperial invitation and Imperial 
needs. 

The Colonies have gone further. Unofficially they have had the 
courage to indicate the lines which Imperial federation must take. 
Mr. Labilliére, an Australian, and Mr. G. C. Cuningham, a Canadian," 
long ago sketched out plans, many points in which might well be 
submitted to an Imperial Conference called together to deal with the 
subject. Both aim at a federal organisation, placing Imperial and 
general interests in the control of the central body, and leaving local 
and particular interests to Colonial control as now. Mr. Labilliére 
drew up for discussion certain bases of union under a federal or con- 
federate constitution. They comprised the conditions of representa- 
tion in the Central Parliament, the provision of an Imperial revenue, 
the confirmation of existing Colonial rights of self-government, the 
extent to which India and the Crown Colonies might be represented, 
and the powers and functions of the Imperial Government, consisting 
of a Premier, a Minister for Foreign Affairs, a Minister for War, a 
Minister for the Navy,and a Minister for the Interior, who would be 
an Imperial sort of Home Secretary. 

The two main stumbling-blocks anticipated are the question of 
the existing Imperial Parliament and the question of tariffs. Most 
stay-at-home Britons, it is to be feared, regard federation as some- 
thing which will add new lustre to the Imperial crown without in- 
volving any sacrifice on their part; most Colonists see in it a means 
of acquiring a status greater in dignity, fuller in opportunity, than 
is attainable under separation, at less cost and less risk than separation 
would involve. Englishmen are quite ready to point out that at 
present they pay seventy-four seventy-fifths of the cost of main- 
taining the Navy for the defence alike of Imperial and Colonial 
commerce.” That the Colonies, with a trade which forms one- 


(1) Mr. Cuningham’s brochure was reissued by Sir Frederick Young in 1895, under the 
title, A Scheme for Imperial Federation: a Senate for the Empire. London: Longmans. 

(2) The Navy and the Colonies. By H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P. Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee Pamphlet. 
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seventh part of the whole Empire, and a population one-fifth of the 
white subjects of the Queen, could afford and would be prepared to 
contribute their share, no one can doubt. But to contribute to 
Imperial funds is to advance an irresistible right to representation. 
Colonial representation at Westminster spells revolution. Obviously 
self-governing Colonies cannot be given seats in the Parliament 
which deals with the domestic affairs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a motion such as that before the late House of Commons during 
its last Session, urging that Colonial representatives should be 
admitted, is impracticable and mischievous. It affords federationists 
in theory an opportunity for shaking their heads and expressing 
their belief that the thing is hopeless. What we Britons at home 
have to do is to grasp the fact that we cannot both eat our cake and 
have it. We must, as Lord Rosebery once said, be prepared to 
diminish to some extent our insular freedom of action on behalf 
of our giant Colonies. The idea that the mother of Parliaments 
must undergo some form of modification and abandon some of her 
privileges, is resented by those who feel that the greatness of Britain 
is bound up with her Parliamentary régime. But if we do not wish 
to lower the dignity or status of the Parliament at Westminster 
by superseding it, why not delegate its domestic functions to a 
local body which would be to the British Isles what the Dominion 
is to Canada and what the Commonwealth, which happily is 
now about to be inaugurated by the Duke of York, will be to 
Australia?’ Mr. Redmond recently discovered that the only hope 
for Home Rule rests in Imperial federation. Such a suggestion is 
enough to prejudice federation in the eyes of many. But it is 
a fact, and it has always been a source of wonder to those who 
have for a good many years grasped the real bearings of the question, 
that Irish Nationalism has not brought a host of recruits to the 
federation cause. The degree of Home Rule desired by Mr. Redmond 
is impracticable, but that some form of autonomy at present unknown 
to Ireland would be the result of federation seems certain. 

Then there is the question of India. How, ask the Goldwin 
Smithites,? are you going to get over the difficulty presented 
by a subject population of three hundred thousand millions, 
different in race and different in colour? As federation should 
solve the Home Rule question—and solve it, moreover, on the 
lines of Colonial self-government so often held up to jealous admira- 
tion by the Nationalists themselves—so it might possibly solve the 

(1) Professor Goldwin Smith has just reiterated bis objections in the Daily Chronicle. 

(2) The announcement that the Duke and Duchess of York are to visit Australia in 
the spring, and that the Duke will open the first Federal Parliament, has given immense 
satisfaction. The suggestion that they should go to Australia to inaugurate Federation 


was, I may be permitted to point out, first made by me in the ForryicutLy Review as 
long ago as 1895. 
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question of giving India a voice at Westminster, not elected by 
Bethnal Green, but sent direct from the centres of thought and 
life in India itself. Nearly seventy years ago Macaulay, speculating 
on the destinies of our Indian Empire, anticipated that a time might 
come when the India we have instructed in European knowledge 
may demand European institutions. ‘ Whenever the day comes,” 
he said, “it will be the proudest day in English history. To have- 
found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of misery and 
superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous 
of all the privileges of citizens, would, indeed, be a title to glory 
all our own.’ Mysore has proved that Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, under limitations, is possible in India, and what France 
can do for Algeria England surely might do for India in a really 
representative Imperial assembly. Naturally, India could not enjoy 
a proportional representation, but half-a-dozen members sent home 
from half-a-dozen centres would be an invaluable leaven. 

Cobdenism is a menace in precise proportion as British statesmen 
are afraid to grapple with the arguments of the one-sided Free 
Trader. Mr. Ritchie’s economic acrobatics at the Chambers of Com- 
merce gathering, true unhappily as they were to the traditions of 
British statesmanship, are the inevitable outcome of attempting to 
square personal convictions with popular prejudice. It is yet another 
exemplification of leadership which prefers to follow. Mr. Gladstone 
is condemned, and rightly, for his readiness to subserve his political 
fortunes by trafficking with the party whom he had held up 
to obloquy as the arch enemies of England. But there was nothing 
more shocking in Mr. Gladstone’s action than in the surrender of 
men like Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Ritchie, to the 
crudities of Manchesterism. The Prime Minister, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and the late President of the Board of Trade realise the im- 
portance to British commerce and the British Empire of some form 
of Customs Union; but from fear of clamour, which might have 
disastrous consequences at the polls, they indicate the truth only to 
run away from the bogey which their imagination instantly con- 
jures up. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain allowed intervals to 
elapse between their enunciation and their repudiation of views bor- 
dering on the unorthodox; Mr. Ritchie recanted in an afternoon. 
It is matter for exceeding regret that they allowed the Colonials 
who attended the Chambers of Commerce meeting to go empty 
away and refused to receive a deputation on the subject because 
they dare not say what they would, and would not say what 
they knew would tickle the ears of the fetish worshippers. 
When the putative leaders hoist the white flag, lesser men cannot 
reasonably be expected to stand to their guns. Public opinion can 


(1) Speech in the House of Commons, July 10th, 1833. 
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never be educated to a proper understanding of the issue in such 
circumstances. The De Wets and Bothas of Cobdenism draw new 
courage and take new resolves from the pusillanimity bred of the 
necessity of gauging party interests. The insuperable obstacles to 
an Imperial customs tariff were long ago shown to be insuperable 
cnly to moral and political cowardice. There is hardly an objection 
to such a tariff to-day which has not been answered in these pages ' 
and elsewhere. Every advantage we derive from our present system 
would be secure under a Zollverein, whilst the risks we run from our 
dependence on the foreigner would no longer be incurred. A cus- 
toms union is essential to federation ; anything less would involve a 
condition of things more absurd than that which now obtains. The 
Colonies would have to contribute to the Imperial Exchequer a certain 
sum to be periodically fixed. If they were left entirely free to ra.se 
their revenue as they pleased, there would be nothing to prevent «ay 
one of them taxing the imports from any other part of the Empire «: 
order to find the money. As the mother country is the biggest ex- 
porter, that might mean that her exports would pay the Colonial 
contribution. On the other hand, if the mother country were not to 
give the Colonies some advantage in her own markets which they do 
not at present enjoy, they might quite reasonably complain that we 
restricted their opportunities of raising sufficient revenue. If it is 
deemed that untaxed imports in the British Isles—not a!l un- 
taxed as tea-drinkers, tobacco-smokers, and others are aware—are of 
greater moment than the perpetuation of “ the greatest secular agency 
for good now known to the world,’ as Lord Rosebery called the 
Empire, in unveiling a memorial to Sir John Macdonald, then disso- 
lution seems unavoidable. The Empire will move on to a ;) int 
where its younger members will declare themselves unwilling to 
remain dependents any longer. The crux of Imperial colonia! rela- 
tions used to be the question of taxation without representation. 
Imperial federation would give the Colonies representation at West- 
minster whilst permitting them to retain entire control of their 
finances. Mr. Cuningham’s idea that the only perfect finaucial 
system under federation would be one which would hand over the 
control of customs and revenue to the Imperial Parliament is mis- 
taken. Its application would carry us back to 1776. As the 
colonies would have proportional representation, so they should con- 
tribute proportionally to the central coffers. How they raised the 
money, provided always they did not raise it at our expense, would 
be no affair of ours. In the same way with the debts. Why should 
Colonial Debts not remain Colonial Debts? They are just as much 
local as any municipal loan, and should remain a charge on the 


(1) Colonial Institute Proceedings, April, 1900. 
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Colony which incurred them and is probab'y deriving no small profit 
from their employment. 

Imperial defence is at once the most pressing and the most easily 
solvable of Imperial problems. ‘Of all the Powers of the world,” 
to quote Sir John Colomb,' “our Empire is the only one without 
machinery providing supreme administrative control over all the 
resources under its flag.” What those resources are on the military 
side has been demonstrated in an almost sensational manner in the 
South African War. Our eyes have been opened to the merits of the 
irregular forces of the Empire, of our own volunteers and yeomanry 
not less than of the forces supplied by Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and South Africa. It has always been said by experts that 
there was in the Colonies the finest military material in the world. 
On various occasions the Colonial forces have faced local risings and 
triumphed against considerable odds. Sir Bevan Edwards’ remark 
on one occasion, that he would desire nothing better, if war broke 
out, than to be placed in command of ten thousand Australians 
and told to go where he liked and do what he liked with them, 
has been illustrated in many a sharp tussle in Cape Colony and 
the late unlamented Free State. It has been too much the habit of 
superiority at home to pooh-pooh Colonial military efforts, just as it 
has been our custom to regard our volunteers as toy soldiers. Again 
and again the Colonies have declared their readiness to put a force 
in the field to aid the mother country in a crisis. Croakers have 
asserted that the experiment made by the late William Bede Dalley 
in 1885 would not be repeated, and there was certainly no definite 
assurance that it would. When Canada, in 1896, offered a perfectly 
equipped regiment to Her Majesty’s Government in the event of war, 
Mr. Arnold Forster regarded the proposal as humorous, and said he 
had never been able to discover where the regiment was formed or 
where it was quartered. That it was formed and quartered in the 
sturdy hearts of the Canadian people seems never to have occurred 
to him. He associated the offer with the negotiations then in process 
for a British grant in aid of a Canadian telegraph and shipping 
enterprise! Twenty-five thousand Colonial troops have been in the 
field in South Africa, and there were no doubt twenty-five thousand 
more available if wanted. Imperial federation would regularise what 
is now irregular, and would bring within the range of the practical 
the aspiration of the Hon. Robert Reid, that under the wgis of the 
Imperial Government there should be constituted an Australian Army 
Corps, a South African Army Corps, and a Canadian Army Corps. 
An interchange of Colonial and Imperial contingents would take 
place from time to time.? The decision to bring representatives of 


(1) “From Cobden to Chamberlain,” Fortnreutiy Review, June, 1896. 
(2) Lieut.-Colonel Owen, Forrnigatty Review, March, 1900. See also Saturday 
Review, January 27, 1900. 
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the Colonial troops to England with the first Imperial forces to 
return from the war is wise on every ground. Their reception by the 
Queen, and the wild enthusiasm which will greet them everywhere, 
will not be without effect in strengthening the bonds that unite their 
colonies to the mother land. 

In Burke’s day, while England had not been educated to under- 
stand that taxation and representation should not be divorced, 
distance made representation impossible. Burke showed how, after 
the dissolution of one Parliament, so long a time would elapse before 
Colonial members could be elected to a new one, that a short-lived 
Parliament might disappear in the interval. In any case, it might 
have met and transacted business without the assistance of the Colonial 
representatives. To-day steam and electricity have changed all that. 
The manner in which a quarter of a million men from all parts of the 
Empire were thrown into South Africa, marks the difference between 
the time of the American rebellion and the Boer ultimatum. Had 
the conditions of tommunication been in 1899-1900 what they were 
in 1776, the Boer Republics might have done what the revolted 
Colonies accomplished. Distance would affect the Colonial member 
of Parliament no more than it affects the Colonial Churchman. Sir 
George Bowen once pointed out to Archbishop Benson that Imperial 
federationists noted with satisfaction the meetings of Pan-Anglican 
Conferences at Lambeth. “They prove that bishops from all parts 
of the world can easily meet in London to promote the Union of the 
Anglican Church, and they familiarise the public mind with the 
prospect of lay representatives from all parts of the Empire assembling 
there with even greater facility to promote the union of the 
British race.” 

‘Government of the Empire by the Empire for the Empire, to quote 
the excellent phrase adapted by Sir Frederick Young, is an inspiring 
ideal, dependent for its realisation only on the common sense and 
goodwill of all parties. Professor Freeman’s declaration, that a 
federal constitution is impossible for the British Empire, may be set 
beside his belief in 1863, that the Southern States had effectually 
severed their connection with the Northern States of America. 
“ Federation,” by his own admission in the capacity of historian, “ is 
essentially a compromise, an artificial product of an advanced state of 
political culture.”* Why should compromise, for which the British 
race is famous, be out of the question when the Empire is concerned ? 
Professor Freeman argued that “a federal union to be of any value 
must arise by the establishment of a closer tie between elements 
which were before distinct, not by the division of members which 
have been hitherto more closely united.’”’ But just as the British 
Empire is unique, so must be its constitutional development. As at 


(1) History of Fcderal Government. By E. A. Freeman. London: Macmillan. 1863. 
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present constituted the members of the Empire are neither distinct 
sovereign bodies nor wholly dependent bodies. To make them 
distinct very little is required. Students who share Professor Free- 
man’s view would, we suppose, be satisfied with a federal régime if the 
Colonies would first declare their independence. When the Achaian 
League was formed the sovereign cities composing it had each to 
give up something, as the historian in his great work on Federal 
Government has explained in detail. It would be mere farce to 
endow individual colonies with sovereignty in order that they might 
surrender it toa federal body. In the case of the British Empire 
the partial sacrifice of sovereignty would come from Great Britain. 
The sacrifice would not be very serious, though Party, by exaggerat- 
ing its proportions, may now, as on too many occasions in the past, 
stand between the Empire and its best interests. "Where the Empire 
is concerned, Party spirit should be exorcised.' It is quite certain 
that such sacrifice as would be demanded would be sanennmante 


‘with the advantage gained. 


Let statesmen, however, in producing a plan which shall rob Mr. 
John Morley’s taunt that Imperial federationists have not the pluck 
to attempt to embody their enthusiasm in a scheme, not rush into the 
mistake of imagining that a federal constitution is to be devised out 
of hand. It took six or seven years of negotiation, as Lord 
Rosebery pointed out eleven years ago, to federate the revolted 
Colonies; it has taken twenty years to federate Australia. Years 
will certainly be necessary to secure the final adoption of any federal 
constitution for the Empire, but until a plan is drawn up by leading 
statesmen the discussion must be in the air and we shall get no 
“forrader.” Any plan, however ingenious and however statesman- 
like, will bristle with contentious points, will encounter strenuous 
opposition and will have to undergo modification. But a plan 
authoritatively devised, though in the very nature of things tentative, 
is the one condition of progress. If we are to wait till a scheme which 
shall satisfy all objections can be evolved by a master stroke of 
genius, Imperial federation may as well be abandoned forthwith. Its 
chances are hopeless. On the other hand, the longer we delay the 
production of some tangible scheme, the greater the risks. Now is 
the psychological moment. Is British statesmanship quite unequal to 
the task of seizing it ? 

Epwarp Satmon. 


(1) Evit Party. By Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G, London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1900. 











FROM AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESCRITOIRE. 


a 


My Mosr Dear Frienp,— 

You see by the date of my letter that we are come safely to our destina- 
tion, and I am already enjoying the delights which only sweet air, tran- 
quillity and leisure can give. How different from my beloved Letitia, who 
finds her chiefest joys in the gaieties of the town. The house is all that I 
could wish, and I am making plans for new works in the gardens, which are 
at present laid out in the old-fashioned way of mince pies, arbours and 
sugarloaf yews. I hope soon to get to my painting, and to send you some 
pictures that you may see how we are lodged. 

I never cease to mourn the lost companionship of my dear friend, with 
whom for so long I “still went coupled and inseparable.’’ Doubtless, she 
wonders how I am able to endure the tediousness of the day, with neither 
visits to pay nor to receive, and with no festivities in anticipation. She 
would be amazed to find how crowded are my hours. Your Penelope, like 
Martha, is “‘cumbered about much serving.” I am as far apart as the 
poles from Mr. Addison’s idea of women, whose! ‘‘amusements seem 
contrived for them rather as they are women than as they are reasonable 
creatures, whose toilet is their great scene of business and the right 
adjusting of their hair the principal employment of their lives. The 
sorting of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a very good morning’s work; and 
if they make an excursion to a mercer’s or a toy shop so great a fatigue 
makes them unfit for anything else all the day after. Their more serious 
occupations are sewing and embroidery, and their greatest drudgery the 
preparation of jellies and sweetmeats.” 

In addition to the many improvements in my garden, there are works 
without number which I intend to undertake. You already know my 
interest in botany. I mean to become an accomplished herbalist. The 
only apothecary in our neighbourhood is neither so near nor so learned that 
I should wish to rely on him in all cases; and it behoves me, having made 
my home in the country, to be thoroughly acquainted with the prepara- 
tion and administration of tisans and balsamic draughts, blisters and 
plaisters. The children suffer constantly from fevers and agues, but I must 
inform you of an infallible receipt which I have already used with advan- 
tage. Put a spider into a goose-quill, well sealed and secured, and hang it 
about the child’s neck as low as the pit of the stomach. You see, I profit 
by my studies. Simpling has become one of my favourite pastimes, and the 
science of herbs one of my most profitable accomplishments. 

My garden gives me much employment, and I have undertaken the con- 
struction of a shell grotto, which I hope will rival the famous one at Cal- 
wich. You know my fine collection of shells provides me with plenty of 


(1) Spectator, No. 10. 
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material, and my kind friends are constantly forwarding me fresh supplies, 
so that my shell work does not suffer by the demands made upon it by my 
grotto. The shell candlesticks for which you asked are in hand, but at the 
moment I have so many calls upon my time that they do not progress as 
fast as I should wish. I have several more elaborate works in contempla- 
tion. My dressing-room affords me many opportunities, for it is by no 
means worthy of the many pleasant hours I hope to spend there with my 
Letitia, when, like Dr. Goldsmith's fine ladies, we can once more discuss 
téte-a-téte ‘‘ fashionable topies, such as pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the 
musical glasses.’ I intend having a cornice of shell work, by the 
arrangement of which I hope to succeed in obtaining the effect of very fine 
carving. It is to be subsequently coloured in delicate shades. Then for 
my mantel-board, which is very ugly, I am imitating the ingenious device 
of ourdear Pen. Although I cannot lay claim to the exquisite skill of Lady 
Andover, whose cut-out pictures of landscapes and figures positively require 
a magnifying glass to reveal their perfections, I think I might accomplish a 
design of Etruscan figures cut out in grey paper and laid on a black 
ground, with possibly a festoon of the wreath of husks which we have so 
often admired in Mrs. Delaney’s work. I feel I can never repay the debt 
I owe that most accomplished of her sex, and the brilliant and high-born 
Duchess of Portland, for the favours they have bestowed on your obscure 
Penelope. But for their example I should never have become proficient in 
the many arts which are now so constant a source of delight to me. How 
many times in the pleasant society at Bulstrode have I marvelled at the 
industry of that incomparable pair. Cicero has said that ‘there is no 
more certain tie of friendship than when men are joined and bound 
together in their plans and desires.” These two seem to have all tastes in 
common. No duty is too insignificant for them, no labour too trivial, and 
to their graces of person and extraordinary gifts of execution they unite a 
brilliance of mind and a cultivation of intellect which must make them the 
ornaments of any society in which they move. 

For my bedroom I have planned a set of curtains and coverlid to match, 
which I intend shall be very handsome. Does the idea of a conventional 
design of flowers cut out in white linen and sewn down on to a background 
of blue linen, with various stitches in knotting, meet with your approval ? 
I shall find special delight in the preparation of the knotting with the 
elegant shuttle which was your parting gift to your friend. It is constantly 
in my hands, and occupies many a spare moment which might otherwise be 
wasted. You ask me how we spend our days. They are certainly less 
gay than when ‘‘ we learn’d, played, eat together” in town ; but, except 
for your absence, no less delightful. I rise early, for the day is 
not long enough for all the busyness I wish to accomplish. I have no 
sympathy for your friend, Mrs. Montague, who complained that she was 
forced to rise at the ‘‘ barbarous hour of eight,” and am often ready to begin 
the day soon after seven. Breakfast is served between nine and ten. When 
we are alone it does not occupy more than half-an-hour, which, if my 
memory does not fail, was the time apportioned by Dr. Goldsmith’s Vicar ' 


(1) The Vicar of Wakefeld, chap. iv. 
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for the morning meal ; though, when we have company, it is often nearer 
two hours, with conversation. The morning I chiefly devote to study and 
to housewifery, though health as well as pleasure being concerned in going 
abroad, I daily spend some time in the garden and park, and visit the farm 
and dairy. If you should see the Queen,’ would you convey to her how 
grateful would be her humble friend if she would give her the pattern of 
the cherry nets which are used at Bulstrode, and which her Grace makes 
herself. I long to imitate her example, and take a special pride in all that 
concerns my garden. Mr. Sheridan would make us believe that, following 
the example of town folk, we devote our mornings to visiting? and frivolity, 
and the afternoon to more serious duties; but this is not the rule, and in 
the morning we are purely serious and domestic. Much time is necessary 
for these affairs, and what with arranging the bill of fare, and helping and 
directing Stone, I have but little leisure. How I envy you the assistance 
of your daughter* in such matters. 

I am constantly procuring new receipts, and send you a wash for the com- 
plexion. Iam quite vain ofit, as I have found it most successful. It is made 
of rotten apples put into a cold still and so distilled. Girls are often wont 
to concoct washes which, instead of mending the complexion, spoil it ; but 
this will, I am sure, prove most beneficial. Later on I hope to send you 
some orange-wine which I shall make from the oranges growing in my 
greenhouse ; possibly also some orange-flower bread of my own making. 
We usually dine at 2.30, and when the weather is fine we drive or saunter 
in the garden. If wet, I work or paint while some one reads aloud. Tea 
is at five, and when we have company there are billiards, looking over 
prints, chess, games, quadrille and backgammon ; or, if I am alone, I read. 
At seven I play with the children, puss-in-the-corner, blind-man’s-buff, or 
dance country dances for an hour. Then there is music; after music, 
supper, and then more games, cribbage or commerce, and ‘so to bed,” as 
Mr. Pepys would say, about eleven. 

I have set up my spinning-wheel, but have been so much occupied I have 
not had time to use it. I hear it is more fashionable than ever. The 
chenilles of which you tell me are novel and beautiful. Iam dedicating 
a little room to my collections, and have procured a set of charming 
japanned cabinets to hold my treasures. The butterflies are in good order, 
but the mosses and ores are sadly in need of rearrangement, and I have 
drawn upon my shell collection for several works. I am longing to under- 
take a whole set of chair-covers for my dressing-room. Send me, I pray 
you, some fine catgut and any new threads you can procure. Also I pray 
you to send me word of the newest books. Mr. Pope’s Homer I have read 
with infinite interest. I rejoice in his translation, though to most of us, 
despite the effort, it is more profitable to read it in the original. Commend 
me to the Dean if you should see him, and pray him not to forget his 
‘*country mouse,” who would welcome him as a correspondent, if he has 
the inclination. Her Grace of Portland writes me she has been in cor- 
respondence with Rousseau, who, without doubt, must appreciate the 


(1) The Duchess of Portland. (2) She Stoops to Conquer. 
(3) Richardson’s Clarissa. 
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supreme qualities of that unequalled mind. I beg you to give me news 
of the latest fashions. Are gauze-heads still the top mode, and what is 
used for the prettiest nightgowns? Tell me what our great ladies wore 
on Birthnight, of how the hair is now worn, of new caps, ruffles, and 
aprons. Although I have chosen to live in the country, I still feel myself 
drawn to the delights of London, and would know all that is done there. 
I have been so silly as to forget franks. Pray send me a dozen or two. 
Epicurus declares it his opinion that wisdom, among all the ingredients of 
happiness, has not a nobler, a richer, a more delightful one than friendship. 
If the wise philosopher of the Greeks had known my faithful Letitia he 
could not have written more warmly in its praise. To her friendship, so 
noble, so rich, so delightful, I commit myself. 
Iam, dear Letitia, 
Yours, with utmost tenderness, 
PENELOPE, 


II. 


Your sister has doubtless already told you of Lord Mountjoy’s ball 
which was very fine and barefaced.'| There were four-and-twenty couples. 
Twelve danced at a time and when they had danced two dances the other 
twelve took their turn. Before the dancing began the company were all 
served with tea and coffee, at nine dancing began. At 11 those who were 
not dancing were served with cold meats, fruits, sweetmeats and wines in 
an upper recom. On the whole the entertainment was more handsome than 
agreeable, there being too much company. 

The town is mussy* though very full. I have staid at home as I am 
weary with raking, but I have seen some of the fine clothes that have been 
made for the Birthday. I never saw so much finery without trumpery in 
my life. I hear it is by His Majesty’s desire. Princess Amelia has a stuff 
of thirty shillings a yard without either gold or silver, The Duchess of 
Queensberry is in favor again. She is more beautiful than ever. This 
morning I paid her a visit in order to see her painting and work, which are 
very fine, but which do not compare with those of our own dear Duchess 
whose latest accomplishment is turning. She has lately produced some 
lovely things in wood, jet, ivory and amber. 

My new maid promised well. She has a sprightliness without pertness 
that pleases me well, and wears no hoop, but I find she can only wash head 
things and aprons and has never washed larger things. Is it possible that 
a person who has received such large wages can have done so little? I give 
her four pounds a year with an addition in other ways which amounts to 
the same sum. If you should hear of any young gentlewoman who would 
be glad of the place, pray advise me. 

The’ curley murley fashion of the hair is not worn now, but we are 
wearing‘ frippery whims which prevail so much that every body looks mad. 


(1) Without masks. (2) Mrs. Delaney’s Letters, vol. i. 
(3) Zbid., vol. i. (4) Jbid., vol. iii. 
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I have bought new head ruffles and tucker'— new fashioned Brussels, 
excessive pretty as well as fine, but they come near to fifty pounds. Now 
for the modes, dimities, linens and fine hollands are much in favor and are 
often beautifully wrought by the skilful hands of the fair wearer. It is not 
so long since in the wool and silk riots women going abroad in these fabrics 
would have been attacked in the streets by the weavers.* We are grown clever 
with our fingers of late and many of us make our own caps, ruffles and aprons. 
We need many “‘ ribands in the cap of youth.” Miss Burney wrote with 
feeling when she made Evelina and the Mirvans compose their own 
heads, for in one of her letters which I was permitted to see, she writes, 
‘‘Uncommon engagements have only been of the visiting system and my 
incessant ones only of the working party, for perpetual dress requires 
perpetual replenishment and that replenishment actually occupies every 
moment of the day I spend out of company.’’* 

Do you not often sigh for the pleasures of London? It would seem 
true, as Miss Robinson says, that one visits in the country at the hazard 
of one’s bones. Your account‘ of your journey to the ball, where 
you were, as usual, overturned, and had to stand half an hour in the 
most refreshing rain and the coolest north breeze, fills me with horror.® 
Were you not afraid of an encounter with some gentleman of the road? I 
have ordered a new habit against the time I visit you, so as to travel with 
all possible comfort. To be overturned is evidently the rule on your 
country roads. I had thought of visiting Bath this spring, but the report 
given me by a favourite correspondent is by no means inviting. She says: 
‘* No place can be less agreeable. The waters employ the morning, visits 
the afternoon, and we fritter away the evening in great stupidity.” 

I sent by carrier last Friday three pounds of chocolate at four shillings 
per pound, one pound of Bohea, thirteen shillings, and a plumb cake. 

I have read so much philosophy lately that I am convinced there is no 
happiness but in a faithful friend. I am the happiest of mortals in the 
friendship of my Penelope. 

I make no new acquaintance. Does not Gay say : 

‘* Friendship, like love, is but a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame. 

The child whom many fathers share 

Hath seldom known a father’s care. 

’Tis thus in friendship who depend 

On many, rarely find a friend.”’ 

I an, 
Your most affectionate, 
L&tTITIA. 


III. 


My dearest friend will not be displeased to receive a letter from these 
peaceful bowers. The birds, the breezes, and all things conspire to make 


(1) Mrs. Delaney’s Letters, vol. iii. (2) Social England. Traiil. 
(3) Miss Burney’s Evelina. (4) Miss Burney’s Letters to Mrs. Crisp. 
(5) Mrs. Montague’s Letters, vo}. i. (6) Ilid. 
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this place the seat of pleasure and delight, but wanting you, I cannot enjoy 
them to perfection. 

I am glad to say I know of a woman who will, I think, commend herself 
to my Leetitia’s approval. She is in every way qualified for the place. She 
is of excellent family, and has received a good education. She can read, 
write, and cast accounts, she understands her needle, all manner of plain 
work, broad stich, cross and change, can work upon catgut, and do up small 
clothes. She can pink, point, and frill, and knows something of music.’ 
She can wash and cook, and has a knowledge of distilling. Above all, she 
has a modest manner, free from all forwardness, and a sensible understand- 
ing. I, too, am constantly troubled with maids. The dairymaids here 
wear large hoops and velvet hoods instead of the round tight petticoat and 
straw hat, and there is as much frippery introduced into the food as into 
the dress, 

I cannot allow, dearest Letitia, that I regret my departure from London,, 
though I hope sometimes to return to it, not to enjoy it so properly as to 
grow weary of it again, and thus to renew in us the relish of a country life.* 
I delight in its privacy and pass a great part of my time in my own walks 
and gardens with my books and work. My husband is my bosom friend 
and companion in my solitudes, and whenever we go into company we 
return with greater delight to one another; we are a perpetual entertain- 
ment to one another. I ‘lay the flattering unction to my soul ” that my 
family is under so regular an economy in its hours of devotion and repast, 
employment and diversion, that it looks like a little commonwealth itself. 
By this means we are happy in each other, beloved by our children, and 
respected by our servants. 

My only anxiety lies in the doubt whether I shall be able to educate my 
dear children in the way I should wish. As our unrivalled Aspasia has 
many times said: * ‘‘There is nothing so important for a girl next to right 
religious principles as a proper knowledge of the polite world. It is the 
only means of keeping her safe from an immoderate love of its vanities and 
follies, and of giving her that sensible kind of reserve which great retire. 
ment converts either to awkward sheepishness, or occasions the worst: 
evil of the two, forward pertness.”” It may well be that in the time to. 
come I shall lay myself under the obligation proposed by my friend, who 
like *‘ the virtuous Marcia, towers above her sex,” and entrust her with the 
great charge of my little daughter. My Betty talks of you often, and pays 
me visits under your name almost every day. I have engaged a most 
worthy woman to educate the children, who will not only instruct them in 
the principles of religion and virtue, but teach them to speak, read, and 
understand English well, and to cultivate their minds as their capacity 
will allow. Betty is rather young to have a preceptor, but I was anxious 
not to lose her services. She is a woman of excellent breeding, and 
thoroughly acquainted with all branches of housewifery, in addition to 
having an intimate knowledge of confectionery. She has a graceful 
deportment, and has already given Betty some instruction. The dear child 


(1) Vicar of Wakefield. (2) Spectator, No. 15. 
(3) Mrs. Delaney’s Letters. 
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bridles quite prettily, curtseying at the door as she enters with her hands 
demurely folded. I could not bear that a child of mine should bear the 
reproach of being lacking in good manners. Do you recall how Fidget' 
made merry at the expense of the father who had “taught his daughters 
that all finery lies in a pair of red heels; and as for diversion, there is 
nothing like Blind Man’s Buff.” Thus dressed and thus accomplished he 
carried them to a ball, where, poor girls, they expected to be pure merry 
and to play at Puss in the Corner and hunt the whistle; but, seeing there 
was nothing but footing, which they had never been suffered to do in 
their shoes, and right and left, which their father thought too much for 
them to learn, they fell asleep, as they had often been wont to do, without 
their supper. 

I have unfortunately been disappointed of the Frenchwoman. Beginning 
French very young gives a freer and better pronunciation than can be 
learned when they are older, but as this is an embellishment more than any 
material accomplishment, I shall teach them the grammar and how to read, 
which will do fcr some years till I meet a servant to my mind. My little boy 
does not love his book; but Iam cautious not to give him a distaste by 
pressing hintoo much. Do you think three years very young for breeches? 
It is certainly the fashion. My husband is vastly afraidI shall make the 
boy love musick. Betty may be made a musician. Yesterday I asserted 
my motherly authority very heroically and inflicted a little smart on George. 
I trust he will one day bless me for it. Meanwhile I felt very much like 
Medea. My sister’s little girl thrives well but her nurse cannot stay with 
her. However as she can now eat bread and milk, she will I think come to 
no harm. Yesterday she ate buttered turnips very heartily for her dinner. 
How strange to think of Madam Fidget with a family. She writes me word 
that ‘‘ Punch is a fine fellow,” and says, “she lays him down on a blanket 
at night when he is stripped and there he rolls and tumbles about to his 
great delight. It makes him very nimble.’’ It is strange how these little 
ones infest our thoughts. Our brilliant scholar and most accomplished wit 
goes on to say, ‘I hope you will not be too surprised if you hear I have 
learned to lisp and cannot walk securely without a leading string. Ikeep 
company with my child till I fancy I shall grow like one. However, I can- 
not help giving myself up to the joys of the heart, and immersed in parental 
felicity, I envy neither the refined pleasures of the modern Dilettante nor 
the ancient Epicureans.”’? 

I do earnestly hope that my dear ones may follow the example of the 
children of our dear Duchess. Her daughters are the most agreeable girls, 
eo civil, lively, humble and conversible: they are dotingly fond of their 
mother and never so happy as in her company, and at the same time in 
such awe that they regard every motion and look to see if she approves of 
what they say or do. They are easy in their manners and under no further 
restraint before the Duchess than to watch her looks and obey them 
instantly. How different from Lady Meade’s daughter who is unreasonably 
indulged and under no sort of command, At ten years of age she is already 
a fine affected lady, knows everything and pretends to ridicule. I cannot but 


(1) Mrs. Montague’s Letters, vol. i. (2) Ibid. 
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think that the Duchess is more indulgent to Lord Edward than she used to 
be to the others. He is much petted and caressed, but is a very well 
behaved child. You know how excessively fond she is of all her children. 
The little ones cannot too early learn an awe of their superiors in age and 
position, but the awe that proceeds from love can never fail. Nature gives 
better lessons to the heart than reflection can and Nature is always in 
earnest ; reason and duty have but their turns. Natural affection is always 
present. Noone can take the place of a mother, the tenderness that lives 
in her must die with her.' 

I am eagerly looking forward to your promised visit, and hope to present 
you to a perfect Phebus in petticoats, an ancient gentlewoman in this 
neighbourhood who is skilled in Latin, dipt in Greek, and absorbed in 
Hebrew, besides a modern gift in tongues, I am told she always carries a 
Greek or a Hebrew Bible to church. Most of the country ladies are tetchy 
things, but she is chearfull and sociable at threescore, always employed 
either in reading, working, or walking, and I do not hear she is pedantic. 

The house is now full of company. I still rise about seven, and busy 
myself till we all meet at breakfast about ten. Chocolate, tea, coffee, toast 
and butter, and caudle, &c., are devoured without mercy. Fortunately the 
hall is so large that very often, after breakfast, battledore and shuttlecock 
and the harpsichord go on at the same time without molesting one another, 
The rest of the day is spent in many pleasant occupations and amusements. 

The dinner-bell rings and calls me from my friend. I can hardly tear 
myself away. Even on paper “ parting is such sweet sorrow thatI shall 
say good-bye till it be morrow.” 

Yours for ever and ever, 
PENELOPE. 


(1) Mrs. Montague’s Letters, vol. ii. 


Ernet M. M. McKenna. 
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THE AUTUMN’S BOOKS. 


WueEw the business in hand is literary criticism, it is well to put aside at 
once all books where the extrinsic interest must get the better of the in- 
trinsic, and on that ground this review will say nothing of books about 
South Africa or the Far East (not without a regretful glance at Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s manly and competent pages). Ruled out also must be two remark- 
able biographies—Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon and Mr. Morley’s Cromiell— 
partly because each of the two opens up questions of historical scholarship 
too large for summary treatment, but chiefly for the reason that Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Morley are questions in themselves. There remains a 
very copious supply of creditable literature in the autumn lists to be dealt 
with, and for convenience one may adopt the ordinary catalogue grouping 
of it into poetry, belles lettres, and fiction. 

The poem of the year was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but 
Herod falls in the province of the dramatie critic. Otherwise, the poets 
have been silent, with one notable exception—Mr. Laurence Binyon, who 
happens to be a near relative of Mr. Phillips, the two having a common 
ancestress in the sister of Lamb’s associate, the Quaker poet, Lloyd. And 
if this Quaker strain is strangely to seek in the turbulent imagery of Herod’s 
monologue, its quietism can be traced everywhere in Mr. Binyon’s discreet 
and sober talent, which has never showed itself to such advantage as in 
his newly published volume of Odes. This academic form of the learned 
lyric suits with Mr. Binyon’s highly cultivated gift; the clean finish of the 
phrasing, the studious variety of the verse, the image-making pomp of 
descriptive passages in such a poem as his fine ‘‘ Bacchanal of Alexander,” 


atone for the lack of those simpler qualities, the natural fire and music of 


song. And yet, though his inspiration is everywhere something like his own 
Dryad, a ‘ pure abstaining priestess of delight,” he has reached his highest 
achievement with a new handling of a passionate theme, the Death of 
Tristram, Few will deny the rank of high and moving poetry to lines like 
these, which tell, in their trembling cadence, of Isoult’s long-looked-for 
advent :— 
‘¢ What tears are like the wondering tears 

Of that entranced embrace 

When out of desolate and divided years 

Face meets belovéd face ? 

What cry most exquisite of grief or bliss 

The too full heart shall tell 

When the new-recovered kiss 

Is the kiss of last farewell?” 


Verse like that will always find listeners, but in the present temper of 
the world perhaps fewer than usual. The fashion cf the day is for doggerel, 
which trusts to be redeemed by some touch of inspiration, some accent of 
reality. Mr. Kipling, of course, did the trick with “‘Mandalay,” ‘‘ Danny 
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Deever,” and a few other poems; and even in his “ Departmental Ditties ” 
one could trace the promise of a poet. But the promise lay, not in the crude 
realism, but just in the faculty of concentration upon the essential trait, and 
in a use of words that sometimes achieved a kind of grim dignity ; and with 
the best will in the world I cannot find that promise in the songs of an 
Australian writer, Mr. Henry Lawson, who has come over to this country 
to seek his fortune. From his volume of verse, ‘‘In the Days when the 
World was Wide,” or from his collection of stories, ‘‘On the Track,” one 
gets a sense of the bush life, its romance, its squalor, its exhilaration and 
its misery. But one gets nothing from the verse that one does not get 
from the prose, and the best to be said for either is that they are interesting 
and easy reading, with here and there flashes that make one see and feel. 

Essayists, like poets, are mainly in retreat for the moment: and Mr. 
Charles Whibley, who takes the field with a volume, does not achieve a 
triumph. Essays, surely, of all things are most bound to attract and not to 
repel, and there is something quite curiously repellent about Mr. Whibley’s 
hard brilliance. He cannot praise without damning in the same breath ; 
he cannot, for example, grow warm over Mr. Samuel Pepys without 
contemning whoever has failed to appreciate that respectable votary of 
pleasure. But the essential weakness of his attitude is that it does not 
convince. Irony is intelligible, so is admiration ; but when Mr. Whibley 
lashes himself into a contemplative ecstasy over Brummel’s trayful of 
‘failures,’ or the cult of perfection that would not permit the Beau to 
disturb the delicate adjustment of his hat merely to salute a lady, sympathy 
is impossible. If you want to write about dandies you must employ irony 
(as Mr. Whibley does with excellent effect in the earlier part of his essay 
on Disraeli), or you must write like a dandy—as Bulwer did ; but the pro- 
fessional literary man is apparent in every line of Mr. Whibley’s work. 
‘Tl a bu trop d’encre,” as a Frenchman said the other day of some one 
else ; and he is not seen to advantage outside his own province of trenchant 
criticism, in which he has few superiors. He has one superior, though, even 
in his own school, that briliiant band of Mr. Henley’s. Mr. Walter Raleigh 
has presumably not squandered his talent on promiscuous reviewing ; at all 
events, his book on Milton has at once a freshness and a maturity rarely to 
be met in contemporary writing. It is difficult to discuss criticism with 
which one is in perfect agreement ; but to illustrate the skill and judgment 
which have gone towards the exposition of Milton’s curiously unsympathetic 
temperament, and the estimate of his effect in the evolution of English 
style, it may be permitted to quote Mr. Raleigh’s conclusion. 

‘* We bred Shakespeare in our Midlands; he was nourished from the soil 
that still grows our daily bread. But Milton was an alien conqueror. The 
crowd of Puritans who sometimes (not without many searchings of heart 
and sharp misgivings) attempt to claim him for their leader, have no title in 
him. It is a proof of his dominating power, and no credit to their 
intelligence, that they accept him as their representative. His influence on 
the destinies and history of our literature might be compared to the 
achievement of Napoleon while he was winning the victories that changed 
the map of Europe. He could not change the character of a people, nor 
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perpetuate his dynasty. But nothing is as it would have been without him. 
Onr literature is as hospitable as the Hindoo Pantheon ; the great revolution- 
ary bas won a place even in our creed. And the writer has this advantage, 
at Jeast, over the conqueror and legislator, that he has bequeathed to us not 
maps, nor laws, but poems whose beauty, like the world’s unwithered 
countenance, is bright as at the day of their creation.” 

Mr. Raleigh has preached by precept upon style ; he still preaches by 
example, and of the year’s books perhaps none is more likely to last than this. 
But, as every practitioner of criticism must be painfully aware, the best 
in this kind are but shadows. To have a talent, a genius even, for 
understanding other men’s ideas, for tracing out their sources, their 
affinities, and their effects, is a fine thing, no doubt; but it is better to be 
the man who throws the shadow. And yet, by a queer paradox, if you 
wish to stand on your own feet, to traffic on your own ideas, to be yourself, 
in short, it is needful first laboriously to convince the world that you can 
be, somebody else. Your own life will not do; you must appear to have 
vitality enough to bestow it. A poet, indeed, may express his own thought 
and his own emotion directly, and be listened to, if he can find an audience ; 
and that is always possible for a poet, since, as Swift said, in every crowd 
there is room, overhead. But the prose writer, if he is to win the 
response which is the reward of the artist, must produce the adventures and 
emotions of personages other than himself. He must, as the phrase goes, 
create ; and when one comes to look over the mass of stories, interesting to 
read, competently schemed, well written, it is apparent that just this one 
power of imparting vitality toan imagined person outweighs all the others— 
that is, in the estimate of criticism. For success in the most commonplace 
acceptation, the quality seems rather a hindrance than otherwise. 

Naturally, one asks less, or something different, of the short story than 
of the novel; one aspect of a character, two contrasted aspects, perhaps ; 
but still, fundamentally, one asks for the same thing—live creatures, not 
puppets. That is why, of the writers who work in the somewhat demoded 
medium of the short story, Mr. Henry James stands so unquestionably first. 
In his bundle of studies labelled, rather oddly The Soft Side, the stories 
for the most part are uninteresting enough. For one thing, they concern 
themselves frequently with points of literary honour, cases of the artistic 
conscience, and the first of the batch merely expresses the nervous prostra- 
tion of an overdriven literary man. But the stories, if, indeed, one can call 
them stories, are about definite individualised persons, each of whom has 
his or her atmosphere, and is as distinct as the lady you happen to take 
down to dinner. You may forget them, but for the moment there they 
are, alive. And the imagination that contemplates these persons in 
their relations to each other belongs to‘a mind of very subtle individual 
quality ; it is apt to take fire in the most unexpected way. For instance, 
there is ‘‘Europe”; the study of an old lady, a lady almost in- 
decently old, her three daughters, and the ideals of Puritan New England. 
The old lady, relict of an almost prehistoric celebrity, is a monument of 
the best New England traditions, august in her headship of the house ; and 
the staple of her conversation is furnished by the advantages of a European 
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tour—advantages that her daughters must share, for are they not her 
daughters ? But, with an egoism that is sublime in its unconsciousness, she 
lets their piety discuss the venture, year in year out, at watch for a season 
when the monument may safely be confided to one sole guardian, and, year 
in year out, the season defers itself, while the daughters grow old in 
servitude ; to her only they are still “these girls.” Slaves of the tradition, 
they make the sacrifice of their lives, not knowing that it is a sacrifice, till at 
last one escapes—the one who, by force of habit, was still known as ‘‘ the 
pretty one ”—and suddenly discovers by actual proof that she has lived all 
her life in prison. The real tragedy dates only from the day when she 
refuses to return ; for her consciousness of the servitude transmits itself to 
the caged; and the other two sisters, Becky, the ‘‘ accomplished” one, 
whose life had been a long preparation for the consummating fruition of 
Europe, and Maria, predestined always to be the one who stayed, yet now 
denied even the act of self-abnegation which should let Becky go in her 
place, are indeed tragical rather than pathetic. As for the old lady herself, 
down to her last inarticulate apparition, she broods over the household like a 
decorous, church-going, unimpeachable vampire. And all the while slight 
hints of positive realisation, memories of the Italian lakes, sharpen by 
contrast one’s sense of that New England interior, stiff with starch, chilly 
with the all-pervading smell of raw soap. 

But a great many people will say that Zurope is not a story at all; 
and if the world hankered after short stories it might well complain this 
year. Only two other books of this class call for any mention—Miss Violet 
Hunt’s Affairs of the Heart and “ Q.’s” Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts, 
Miss Hunt is always preternaturally clever, but sometimes she is some- 
thing more, and she is always worth reading on the chance. Unhappily in 
this book the chance does not seem to come off; her stories have one and 
all the appearance of being contrived to fill up a formula, and though she 
knows all about the type she has in her mind—for instance, in the study of 
“ Teuf-teuf,” a young lady who attends the “bal des quat’z arts '’—the 
puppets remain puppets. Yet her satire is genuine, and though it falls 
with a great air of impartiality on those for whom she has a kindness and 
those whom she most cordially detests—witness her description of a meet- 
ing in Bond Street between a lady journalist and a professional beauty—- 
it in reality discriminates. Mr. Quiller Couch ranks, of course, far 
higher than Miss Hunt, and at his best in the short story ranks very high 
indeed, but there is nothing in his new collection of tales to approach little 
masterpieces like the Mad Mayor of Gantick, or that wonderful story of the 
man who believed the soul of his dead wife to be incarnate in butterflies 
and poor flame-seeking moths. Nevertheless, his book is full of charming 
stories charmingly told ; though I am not drawn to his ghosts. The ghost 
of the year is undoubtedly the pretty rose-pink little lady in Lucas Malet’s 
fantastic and even beautiful romance, The Gateless Barrier, Certainly the 
modern imagination pines, like Alexander, for more worlds to conquer ; 
estuat infelix angusto limite visi, and Lucas Malet’s hero is ambitious 
to exchange his bright, positive, sharp-voiced American heiress— 
dotata conjue—for a love whom he must first materialise. But the tale 
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so skilfully told that what sounds on the face of it a ridiculous fancy 
becomes very real and full of delicate suggestion, and altogether pleasant to 
read. 

Before considering the novels proper, one should mention a new book by 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, which, although formally a connected narrative, is in 
reality just as much a collection of humorous yarns as was his first and 
perennially delightful volume, Many Cargoes. There is not much to say 
about A Master of Craft, except that it will make you laugh—almost a 
unique case in the depressing mass of contemporary literature. Mr. Jacobs 
is faithful to the tradition of Dickens—he, and he only ; and, like Dickens, 
he bases his humour on very close and kindly observation. Happily it is a 
world where all manner of things are amusing in all manner of ways. But 
Asetween the humour of Mr. James, who tells you how two old maiden 
Aadies fulfilled an ancestral doom, and appeased the dissatisfaction of an 


~ancestral ghost, by smuggling a Tauchnitz, and the humour of Mr. Jacobs 


when he relates the desperate endeavours of seamen, both young and old, , 
te evade the matrimonial nooses which dangled like rabbit snares on every 
bolt hole—between these there is a great gulf, and it cannot be denied that 
most people will find the way of Mr. Jacobs the more exhilarating way. 
Coming to the novels proper, there is a considerable number of books 
‘which deserve to be read—which are either meritorious failures or 
successes of the second. Among failures one would class Mr. Anthony 
Hope's Quisanté (in spite of much acclamation from the reviews), Mr. 
Arthur Morrison’s Cunning Murrell, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s romance of 
Dartmoor, which he calls by a bad title Sons of the Morning. Mr. 
Phillpotts is passionate in pursuit of the open-air feeling; he labours the 
poetry of the situation, but one is conscious of the gauze of literary artifice 
thrown between the reader and the facts. Early risers are called ‘“ sons of 
the morning,” and the red setter which goes about with Myles Stapledon 
is continually referred to as ‘‘the great red dog.” Now a red setter is a 
delightful animal, but it does not lend itself to the sublime—it is an 
affable, familiar creature ; and from the way in which Mr, Phillpotts writes 
of it one sees clearly that he conceives of the fox terrier as, so to say, the 
normal dog. Neverjgeless, there is obviously a brain and an imagination 
hard at work behind this disappointing book—a sense of beauty which is 
not common and which should some day get itself embodied in a more 
fitting form. What Mr. Morrison possesses is rather a sense of ugliness, 
and his work in Cunning Murrell has not vitality enough to counteract the 
resulting depression. He has proved amply in other books a skill to 
communicate the impression made on him by life at first hand, as he saw it 
and heard of it in city slums ; but the power to construct from documents 
and tradition a living figure appears beyond his reach. Murrell himself, 
the white witch of Essex, is presented with the utmost ability, for there are 
few better craftsmen than Mr. Morrison, but Murrell never comes to life ; 
he is only a principal puppet ina crowd of puppets less elaborately 
wrought. And, much as one regrets to say it, the same holds good of Mr. 
Hope’s political adventurer. The book is clear, skilful, competent, 
sympathetic, but it lacks the breath of life; it lacks that sense of youth, 
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gaiety, blood in the veins, that was precisely the charm of Mr. Hope’s 
earlier novels. It is fatigued work. Mr. Hope’s invention wants a deal of 
gea-room; it does not consist with a fixed course. When he threw the 
reins on its neck, and conceded everything—money at command, a society 
at once modern and feudal, youth, opportunity, everything that could be 
desired, only keeping the whole together by a fine unity in the ethical code 
of chivalrous adventure—then, whether his personages were in Ruritania 
or the Greek islands, or any other realm of the improbably possible, he was 
delightful. But once he pins himself down to the definite historical 
romance, or to the problems of a known and well ascertained society, his 
sense of fact hampers him at every turn. Nobody knows better the 
limitations both for good and bad of English political and social life than 
this accomplished product of Balliol, and throughout the novel you feel, as 
Mr. Hope means you to feel, the all but impossibility of Quisanté’s achieve- 
ment. On the other hand, Mr. Hope asserts to you that Quisanté did 
succeed. But for the life of you, you cannot see how Quisanté does it. 
The most difficult part of his task is accomplished, presupposed, before the 
book begins. A brilliant adventurer may readily enough get the woman on 
his side; but Quisanté has already made a conquest of Dick Benyon before 
he meets Lady May Gaston. Of course, there is the case of Disraeli, which 
you can feel or almost hear Mr. Hope citing under his breath the whole 
time ; but in a novel a man must convince by the sheer presentment; he 
cannot cite precedents. Mr. Zangwill, in The Mantle of Elijah, does not 
want to convince in the same way; he wants us to put his 
colour upon admitted facts. His object is satire, and the Colonial 
Secretary’s warmest admirers will not deny that the career of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain offers an easy mark to the satirist. But a good 
many of us will have a feeling that we do not like the blending of admitted 
facts with presumable fiction. The novel is scarcely a legitimate vehicle 
for personal satire, even when directed against a public character—just for 
the reason that it must present that public character in his private intimacy 
and cannot even pretend to fidelity in this. No one will question Mr. 
Zangwill’s portentous cleverness, for instance in the opening chapters he 
takes up Miss Fowler’s game of smart repartee—the repartee which has no 
object but to be smart and owns no relevance to the character of the 
speakers—and at this game immeasurably outdoes her; at the same 
time forcing into the merest insignificance all Miss Fowler's sins against 
good taste. It is difficult, while wondering at the meretricious brilliancy of 
this volume, to believe that the sombre beauty and the sincere pathos of 
Ghetto Tragedies came from the same mind. But it will be read, and 
it ought to be read, for the satire reaches far beyond the personal attack 
and is based upon a genuine and solid philosophy. It puts into English 
words what is being said of the change in English ideals by the ablest 
men in every foreign country. 

Successes of the second order, beyond all doubt, are Mr. Seton Merriman’s 
4sle of Unrest and Mr. Marion Crawford’s In the Palace of the King. For 
& book to read in a railway carriage, that shall make a long journey short, 
no one can be better trusted than either of these gentlemen. They have 
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both a fine love of fighting and fighters, both a keen sense of the picturesque, 
and both a wide knowledge of unfamiliar conditions. Mr. Merriman’s book, 
if it did nothing else, would fill one with a desire to go to Corsica—except 
as a landlord or a rent collector. It has not the creepy fascination of his 
West African story, With Edged Tools, but the novelist has learnt his 
business since those days ; the plot is far better constructed and the flow 
of cheap cynicism is restrained. Only one trick Mr. Merriman retains; he 
habitually couches little emphatic comments in the form of a relative sen- 
tence secluded between full stops. Which is annoying. But, good as Mr. 
Merriman is, Mr. Crawford is much better. To find him quite at his best 
you have to take him in the modern world, though it is ungracious to say 
so in the face of so admirable a historical romance as this story of Philip II. 
and his Court. Don John, of Austria, the hero, is a splendid figure, whose 
heroic qualities have full justice done to them, and one scene at least—that 
in which the old warrior, Mendoza, who has taken Philip’s crime upon 
himself, is made to feel that the king means the scapegoat to have not 
merely the punishment but the ignominy of the guilt—is truly dramatic. 
And, in the matter of construction, the book is simply marvellous, It isa 
long novel, full of tense and infinitely varied situations, involving the 
actions and motives of a crowd of characters; it passes from joy to 
despair, then out of despair back again to a jubilant finish, without the 
least violation of logical sequence or probability ; and it is constructed out 
of the events of some twelve hours. The skill is amazing, nor is that all. 
Mr. Crawford is an extraordinarily close observer of life, a kind of natural 
historian of humanity, and one could compile from his books a mass of 
information on the significance of physical habits, gesture, and mannerisms. 
In this book there is a study of a blind girl curiously elaborate and in- 
teresting ; and the central situation depends upon a curious piece of medical 
knowledge. 

And yet for all this, Mr. Crawford remains in the second rank—with a 
possible saving clause for the Cigarette-maker, He knows an immense 
deal about men and women, but his characters remain only types, invested 
with certain attributes, acting with the consistency of beautifully con- 
structed machines. And his style presents the same catalogue of qualities 
with the same irremediable defect. It works smoothly, accurately, 
flexibly, forcibly, yet it lacks the personal character; one could never swear 
to a page ofhis. Of the four novelists whose books remain to be considered, 
only one—Mrs. Humphrey Ward—is in the least degree open to this 
objection. Mr. Barrie, Mr. Conrad, Mr. Hewlett have each of them a 
manner perfectly unmistakable. Mr. Hewlett’s, indeed, is a little too much 
so. What was a manner in the Forest Lovers, that beautiful romance to 
which he owes his unquestioned rank, is being pushed into a fantastic 
mannerism. Here is the passage which describes how the Countess 
Jehane, his heroine, waited for and met her old suitor, Gilles de Gurdun, 
as he came out abashed from the prison which he had entered with intent 
to murder Jehane’s lover, Richard Coeur de Lion—or, to give him the 
troubadour’s nickname, which Mr. Hewlett plays upon, ‘‘ Richard Yea-and 
Nay.” 
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“ Early in the morning Gilles did come out, turned the angle of the ditch, 
and shuffled towards her, his head hung. Jehane moved swiftly out from 
the shadow of the buttress and confronted him. She folded her arms over 
her breast ; and at that moment the shadow of Richard’s tower was capped 
with the shadow of Richard himself. But she saw nothing of this. ‘ Halt 
there, Sir Gilles,’ she said. The Norman gave a squeal, like a hog startled 
at his trough, and went dead-fire colour. 

““*Ha, Heart of Jesus!’”’ said Gilles de Gurdun.” 

There you have plainly enough Mr. Hewlett’s characteristic talent for 
picture making ; the thing is extraordinarily distinct. But the final touch! 
Now that I think it over, I perceive that the comparison does suggest the 
sort of strangled grunt which deadly surprise may wring out of a man; but, 
when I read it, I was only conscious of an impulse to throw the book 
away. Why should one’s mind be dragged off without warning to the pig- 
stye ? the result is not worth the shock. It is an extreme instance, but 
not an unfair one, for Mr. Hewlett is continually flogging his reader's 
imagination with violent application of the unexpected word, the unlooked- 
for image, until the poor jaded beast passionately desires a little quiet. 
Richard’s was no doubt a violent age ; even so late as 1509, you may read in 
M. de Maulde’s interesting book onthe Women of the Renaissance (skilfully 
translated of late by Mr. G. H. Ely) an Italian captain devoured the heart 
of one of his political enemies ; and there was a troubadour whose heart, 
hacked out by a jealous husband, made a meal for his unsuspecting mis- 
tress. And no doubt the troubadours used strong colours in their writings. 
But then they wrote verse, and Mr. Hewlett is, or ought to be, writing 
prose. The unknown artist who put into shape the Story of Burnt Njal 
depicted an age and passions not less violent and bloody ; but you do not 
find him continually forcing the word to convey a sense of savagery. His 
heroes do not, in unavailing rage, ‘‘ bite into their forearm and sluice their 
teeth with that.” Reading over Sir George Dasent’s version (just re-edited and 
made accessible in a single volume), one is everywhere struck with the con- 
scious restraint, the economy of epithet, which pervades the whole: and yet 
Hallgerda and Skarphedinn are a good deal more distinct to eye and mind 
than the personages iu Richard Yea-and-Nay. If Mr. Hewlett had not 
so fine a talent one would not trouble to protest ; but I grudge to see the 
superb figure of Jehane set in bad ornament, beauty overlaid with the 
bizarre. The incongruities of style shock me more than her incongruous 
fate, her contented acquiescence in the harem of the Old Man of Musse. 
One of Homer’s women would have acquiesced—and it is to be gathered 
from M. de Maulde that until the Renaissance women stayed pretty much 
where Homer left them—but she would scarcely have acquiesced so com- 
placently. Mr. Hewlett no doubt would say that Jehane was a Christian 
in the days of crusades, and that this was the equivalent in her of the 
crusading ecstasy, but here, as throughout, he may, perhaps, have laid too 
much stress on the aspects of a special age, too little on the permanent 
attributes of humanity. The earth was probably never so like a den of 
lunatics as he describes it; at all events, in Iceland, in the days of Njal’s 
burning, it was full of quiet, sane, law-breaking, litigious humanity. 
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From Mr. Hewlett to Mrs. Ward is a long way, but not longer than 
from Robert Elsmere to Eleanor. Robert Elsmere, considered as a novel, was 
of very little account ; it owed its success to the skill with which it made 
accessible to a public that will read nothing but novels a whole range of 
facts and theories which concerned them deeply, and of which till then they 
knew nothing. In Eleanor the secondary matter is no longer primary ; the 
case for young Italy, the case against it, the case for and against the 
Church, are no doubt suggested by a writer extremely well versed in 
this, as in all topics of contemporary interest; but the essential thing is the 
story. And that fundamentally resolves itself into the study of a single 
figure. Manisty is nobody in particular; merely a woman's idea of a man, 
any man, the man. Lucy is merely the young girl, but drawn with a 
woman’s knowledge of the impact made by life upon a virgin intelligence, 
of the fascination exercised over a girl by the sense that she means some- 
thing apart to a man who has a range of power only to be guessed at by 
her. But Eleanor is a woman, distinct and definite, and a woman under 
torture ; a fine nature in the grip of jealousy, knowing and loathing its own 
taint, yet unable to shake it off. The study is remorseless; Eleanor has 
mean thoughts, mean actions; takes from a girl what she has no right to 
take ; and yet just because she is alive, a known person, she retains our 
human sympathy. It is a fine piece of work, ultra-feminine, and finally 
redeems Mrs. Ward from the reproach, for a long time not unjustly aimed 
at her, of being, not a novelist, but a populariser of ideas. But her much 
neglected little story of Bessie Costrell should have settled that years ago. 

Then remain Lord Jim and Tommy and Grizel. Mr. Conrad's book is 
by far the best thing he has done—by far, in my judgment, the best book 
of the year—or, for that matter, of several years. It is a psychological 
drama, in the first instance—the lifelong struggle of a man to repair the 
irreparable, to set himself right in his own eyes. ‘‘ Lord Jim” went to 
sea, a romantic boy continually dreaming of a chance to prove himself a 
hero. The chance came, came superbly, and he succumbed to a miserable 
panic. He was one of four white seamen who deserted a sleeping helpless 
ignorant crowd of Asiatic passengers—sinning irretrievably against that 
elementary code of honour which is at the bottom of all trust among white 
men. Aaron, in Mr. Barrie’s book to which Tommy and Grizel is the 
sequel ‘‘ violated the feelings of sex ’’ and inexorably sentenced himself to 
exist upon the scene of his cowardice in the very eye of his own contempt. 
Jim, the romantic, contrives or struggles to see himself apart from his act, and 
dreams, as before, of glory, so now of retrieving what was lost—still pictures 
‘*a chance ”’: only, wherever the knowledge of his weakness in the mind of 
other men confirms the sentence of his own heart, he cannot foster the 
hope; he flies from his past through every corner of the eastern seas ; till 
at last, beyond the knowledge of white men, and away from their 
commerce, he builds up in a nook of the Pacific a little kingdom 
of righteousness —a virtual kingdom based upon his own honour, 
his own bravery—confirming himself continually in his own faith 
by the spectacle of his own work, the fabric about him. And yet 
with the finest art Mr. Conrad makes you feel how through it 
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all there runs a sense of insecurity ; how the foundation, resting on some- 
thing external, is for ever liable to be knocked away; aud how acquittal 
can only come in one way, as it comes when Lord Jim goes out to meet a 
death that he could avoid, preserving the honour of his race, though in so 
doing he must destroy by his death all that his life had accomplished—not 
excepting even love. That is the strong central interest of the work, but 
incidentally how much more there is! Scene after scene, in the strangest, 
most unfamiliar surroundings, made distinct, not to the eye only, but to the 
thrilling sense; scenes of peace, scenes of terror—the peace that comes 
of ignorance, the terror that comes of knowledge ; love scenes and scenes 
of bloodshed closely knitted together ; scenes with white men, scenes with 
black, scenes with the strange nature of half-bred humanity, bad and good, 
Cornelius and his daughter. Incidentally, too, there figure first and last 
perhaps a score of personages ;—the other seamen who share Jim’s collapse, 
the men who sit in judgment on him ; the French officer (a failure too, but 
in another sense) who took the post that should have been Jim’s aboard the 
deserted vessel when they found her, knowing all that Jim knew as to the 
weakness of the bulkhead that alone kept the sea out ; but, above all, Stein, 
the German merchant and entomologist, who gives Jim his final chance—a 
figure of pure romance, haunting the imagination, yet constructed out of 
the unlikeliest materials. One might add a good deal as to the effectiveness 
of Mr. Conrad’s queer, involved, back and forth way of telling a story, 
but there is not space, and enough has been said, I hope, to express an 
opinion of the book’s merits as a whole. 

Plenty of intelligent people will dislike Mr. Barrie’s novel, and with good 
reason ; it is morbid, it is perverse, and in places which any one can indicate 
it is downright bad. But nevertheless nobody but Mr. Barrie could have 
done it, and there is no question as to its interest. It is of course a satire 
—a satire on the literary temperament—and Mr. Barrie wields his whip with 
the zeal of a flagellant. The Puritan and the Scotch Puritan are strong in 
him ; he could be almost as eloquent as Carlyle over the virtues of silence. 
Just as Thackeray became haunted by a suspicion of snobbery, so with Mr. 
Barrie the fear of sentiment becomes an obsession. It grows almost a 
reproach in his eyes that a person should possess imaginative sympathy, or 
should be able to utter his own feeling. And of course if a man has to be 
a novelist—Tommy we are told was an essayist, but that is nonsense, his 
whole temper of mind predestined him to sentimental fiction—as a novelist 
he must cultivate precisely these damnable qualities. He must traffic in 
emotion, must “ gore his own thoughts, sell cheap what is most dear, make 
old offences of affection new.” 

And the better equipped he is for literature, the more certainly, says Mr. 
Barrie, will he deserve hanging. If a man habitually studies emotion, for 
the most part he must study it in himself; and he may arrive, Mr. Barrie 
thinks, at a point of connoisseurship in which he will understand the 
machinery so well that he will never be able to refrain from helping it to 
work ; if he forgives, it will be only because he sees so well the beauty of 
forgiveness, and knows so well the effects it should produce, that he un- 
consciously simulates them. Surely a case is arguable forTommy. In his 
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very remarkable book on The Origins of Art, Dr. Yrjo Hirn, a Finlander 
who writes in English, maintains that the art impulse is not exceptional, 
but universal, because it is simply the impulse to express emotion, and 
thereby either to heighten a pleasure, or to relieve a pain—even to convert 
a pain into pleasure by the mere act of self-consciousness. It is natural 
for a man to enjoy his own emotions, and the heightened sense of his per- 
sonality resulting from them, says Dr. Hirn; the artist is the man who 
succeeds in putting them into such a form that they have permanence, and 
can be renewed at will. He makes pictures, music, poems, dances, for 
other men, to win from them, not their applause or their reward, but the 
sympathetic response which, returning like the repercussion from a sound- 
ing board, stimulates and reinforces his own perception of his own mood. 
All art, in short, though Dr. Hirn stops short of saying so, is a form of self- 
worship ; and Tommy is merely a gifted being whom it is unreasonable of 
Mr. Barrie to despise. Yet he distinctly makes you feel that Aaron Latta 
as a human being is much superior to Tommy, because he does not enjoy 
his own emotions. The truth seems to be that Mr. Barrie has been caught 
by what is really a prevailing cant, of which Stevenson set the fashion with 
a very illogical comparison of the artist and the fille de joie. No doubt the 
habitual scrutiny of emotions has its danger, but so has the habitual dis- 
regard of feeling. My objection to Mr. Barrie’s book is that the novelist 
deals unfairly by one of his characters; Tommy is shown up, the others 
are shown off. He plays, no doubt, continually to a spectator in his own 
breast ; but if you ask Dr. Hirn he will tell you that to account for the 
existence of art you must recognise the existence of that spectator in each 
of us. The romantic, whether he be Tommy or Lord Jim, is simply a 
person with common human attributes unusually developed. I do not 
think Mr. Conrad means that Jim succumbs to a panic just because he is 
a romantic ; but certainly the author of Tommy and Grizel brings Tommy to 
the gallows—since by miraculous intervention the park paling becomes a 
gibbet—for no other cause. However, there is no possibility here of dis- 
cussing adequately either Dr, Hirn’s acute study of the reasons, psycho- 
logical or ethnological, why art comes to be produced, or Mr. Barrie's 
exasperating, but extremely powerful, novel, One may end up by saying 
that Grizel is everywhere one of the most charming and real persons in 
fiction, and that the story of her madness is wonderfully told. But on 
the whole, perhaps, one liked Tommy and her better when they were boy 
and girl. 
STEPHEN Gwynn. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
SOME BOOKS OF 1900. 


Tux last year of the eighteenth century produced, according to a usually 
reliable bibliography in my possession, just one sporting work in this 
country, to wit, Remarks on Rifle Guns, by one Ezekial Baker. This is 
assigned by the bibliographer to the publishing house of Messrs. 
Smith Elder, but I am assured by a member of that firm that its 
records do not go back further than the year of Waterloo. The last 
year of the nineteenth century, marked by a war that removed our 
interests far from home, has so far — and some weeks of it have 
yet to add their share—yielded, even if we restrict the definition of 
sport within its narrowest limits, almost fifty books that call for mention 
in an article that does not pretend to an invidious discrimination scarcely 
demanded by the Catholic tastes of the average reading sportsman, It is 
commonly urged—and a passage in one of the works hereunder noticed 
has special reference to the contention—that the sportsman of to-day is 
less given to reading than those of bygone generations. ‘‘ In his lordly 
cousciousness of superiority,” says our author, & propos the popularity in 
their day of Scrope’s two books, ‘‘ he can hardly be expected to bring the 
same zest to his reading as they did.’’ This, however, seems to me begging 
the question, since works like Scrope’s are not written every day, and, 
though sportsmen were never, ia all probability, so devoted to the library 
as others whose tastes would keep them more continually indoors, the 
difference may very well lie in the books rather than in the readers. 

Yet the year has produced a few, a very few, sporting books of which 
it may be proud, as well as a good many of which it has perhaps no good 
reason to be ashamed. It has given usa sumptuous monograph on Scotch 
salmon streams, a monument of African sport and pioneering, a voluminous 
record of the field sports of our own Continent and three books on the big 
game of our Eastern possessions. Such notable sportsmen as Mr. F. C. 
Selous and Prince Demidoff are represented by new volumes, and more than 
one lady writer has made her début, in a field that her sex promises to make 
its own, as it has long since made that of secondary fiction. And if the 
South African war has not apparently diminished the productiveness of 
publishers, neither has it materially influenced the character of the books. 
With the exception of apromised monograph ona much neglected weapon,!two 
works only reflect the year’s warfever. General Baden-Powell's sketches? 
of pig-sticking and other sports in South Africa, India, and Algeria, giving 
us a ‘taste of the best of all hunts, namely the pursuit, with a good 
Weapon in your hand, of an enemy whom you want to kill,” and Mr. 
Greener’s Manual of Instruction,’ on the sighting of rifles, with its strong plea 

(1) The Art of Revolver Shooting. By Walter Winans. 


(2) Sport and War. By General R. 8, 8S. Baden-Powell. 
(3) Sharpshooting for Sport and War. By W. Greener. 
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fora more practical policy at headquarters, a readiness to profit by our 
recent somewhat expensive course of musketry instruction under other 
atmospheric conditions, that shall encourage better individual marksman- 
ship in an army that leaves little else to be desired. 

If, for convenience, we roughly group the year’s sporting books under 
two heads—those which deal with the killing of animals and those which 
do not—we shall still find one or two books, too excellent to be over- 
looked, that fall under neither category, and prefatory mention must be 
made of such as Sir Walter Gilbey’s handsomely illustrated volumes’ on the 
painters who have made our horses and dogs their special study, as well as i 
of a most readable addition to the ‘‘ Haddon Library,’ in which the author 
discusses the compatibility of woodlands and ground-game, instancing in 
support of his views of their possible harmony the partridges and wildfowl 
of Wolmer Forest. And, since these even in a measure transcend the more 
practical limits of the majority of sporting books, I shall also dismiss thus 
early half a dozen biographical and autobiographical sketches that, in some 
cases, cover ground wide of sport, but in every case appeal for the most 
part to the all-round sportsman. Such are two volumes by the productive 
‘‘Thormanby.”* The first of these includes, with well chosen extracts 
from their books or correspondence, such familiar, though somewhat ill- 
consorting, figures as Oswell and Gordon-Cumming, Thornton and Hawker, 
Serope and Lord Kennedy, Christopher North and Grantley Berkeley ; 
while, a little apart from these, we have on the one hand Izaak Walton and 
Sir Humphrey Davy; on the other old Joe Manton, the father of the gun 
trade. There is necessarily much that is not new, though in his chapter on 
the Cokes of Holkham, ‘‘ Thormanby ” actually manages to re-tell the hoary 
legend of the Chantrey woodcocks with some little freshness of detail, while 
the quotations from Gordon-Cumming not only throw sidelights on the 
Boers, with their enduring hatred of all things English, but enable the 
biographer to convict that sportsman out of his own mouth of exceeding 
cruelty towards the beasts and particularly low cunning in his relations 
with the unsophisticated natives with whom he bartered cheap muskets for 
fine ivory. In the other series of biographies, which fill a companion 
volume we have a somewhat gory record of the prodigious feats of Sayers, 
Bendigo, Sullivan, and the other ‘‘ boys,’’ with much personal reminiscence 
so weltering in blood as to induce a strong inclination to despatch a 
reckless cablegram to the Mayor of New York, congratulating him on the 
fact that the State has lately seen fit to place these unpicturesque gla- 
diators on the same legal footing as other wild beasts that battle on four feet 
instead of only two. 

Mr. Oswell’s life of his famous and retiring father‘ must certainly have 
been read eagerly by many sportsmen of a younger generation, and the 
placid experiences of the great hunter, contrasted, for instance, with the 
marvellous tramp of Mr. Grogan on a trans-continental track that will 
avowedly soon be available for a fee at a railway guichet, bring out very 





(1) Animal Painters. By Sir Walter Gilbey. 

(2) Our Forests and Woodlands. By John Nisbet. 

(3) Kings of the Rod, Rifle, and Gun; Boxers and their Battles. 

(4) The Life of William Cotton Oswell. By his son, W. E. Oswell. 
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forcibly all the strong and weak points of an age of hurry, of which the 
motor-car and a brilliant young war-correspondent and legislator have been 
regarded as emblematic. These volumes are all the more welcome by 
reason of the proverbial reticence of Mr. Oswell senior, when approached 
by the editors and publishers of his day, a frame of mind which, in a 
characteristic letter, he attributes to some other African travellers, including 
Speke and excluding Baker and Stanley. Some may perhaps think that his 
son has made rather generous amends for this backwardness, and that this 
interesting memoir of his father might, by a more discriminating rejection 
of many documents and episodes of interest only in the immediate family 
circle, have been considerably reduced in bulk, but the duty of selection 
must have been no sinecure to the biographer of a correspondent so volu- 
minous that there was no search for ‘‘ some thousands of old letters and 
papers” that form the materia! of the work under notice, until an older 
manuscript, with all the documents on which it was based, had been 
destroyed by fire! As it is, the everyday detail is as minute in character 
as that which continues to delight the friends and admirers of the genial 
and untiring raconteur, who has recently added yet another apoplectic- 
looking volume to the story of his life. May he yet add many tomes ! 

Mr. Gould' gives us a series of chapters on race meetings, with more 
restful pilgrimages to the banks of Dove or Derwent, fishing excursions on 
the tumbling waters of the coral-bound Queensland coast, with excursions 
into the philosophy of dogs, omnibus horses in war, and the “ethics” of 
jockeyship, training, and backing. From the facile pen of Sir Joseph 
Fayrer® come more serious reminiscences of official and unofficial recreation, 
from the pursuit of tigers and elephants and noxious snakes to the more 
tranquil sports of Scotland and Ireland. And Admiral Kennedy’ is sure to 
have found many readers for his breezy stories of sport with Cape bus- 
tard and francolin, pheasants in Ascension, woodcock and wildfowl in 
Albania, deer in Mauritius, grouse and salmon in Vancouver, guinea-fowl 
at Rodriguez, tiger, deer and carp in India—surely as varied a record of 
sport under many skies as even a sailor, vowed to the hard task of 
maintaining his country’s honour on every sea that ebbs and flows, and on 
some that do not, could fairly expect. 

Sport means to a large section of the community only those forms of life- 
taking that so anger our lady novelists as to prompt in reprisal a series of 
harrowing pictures of the murder of ‘‘ tame” pheasants with rifles and the 
depletion of deer forests with twelve-bores, The shooting literature of 
1900 far exceeds that of last year—of any year, indeed, of the last decade. 
One of the handsomest volumes on the shelf is a translation of Count 
Potocki’s Polish original on sport in Somaliland,‘ and his graphic accounts 
of encounters with lion and rhinoceros, his practical hints on the handling 
of rifles and construction of zaribas, and his pointed reflections on the 
mixed and mysterious Somali race add to the regret of those who have 
perused the Italian original that no translation has been made of Count 


(1) Sporting Sketches. By Nat Gould. 
(2) Recollections of My Life. By Sir Joseph Fayrer. 
(3) Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor! By Admiral Sir W. Kenned-, 
(4) Sport in Somaliland. By Count Joseph Fotocki. 
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Scheibler’s fascinating account of sport in four continents, recently 
published in Milan. These contributions to sporting literature from the 
pens of Continental writers have a comparative interest and value that 
must not be rated too lightly, and that finds expression in a volume 
recently issued under the title of Sport in Europe, to which upwards of a 
dozen Continental sportsmen of rank contributed illustrated accounts of 
sport in their several countries. 

One of the most delightful gun and rod books of the year is unquestion- 
ably, I think, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s story of sport in Argyllshire,' and the 
chapters on deer forests, grouse moors, and grilse rivers, with Mr. Thor- 
burn’s beautiful gravure studies of wild life, almost tempt one to make a 
place for the book on a higher, long-filled shelf, beside St. John’s Wild 
Sports of the Highlands, while some of the passages, breathing the infectious 
enthusiasm of an amateur naturalist dredging a western loch for fresh 
beauties of the ocean gardens, might, quoted offhand, well be attributed to 
one or other of the Kingsleys. Speaking of which interesting family, the 
publication, early in the year, of a new volume of reprints * from the pen of 
one of its most restless members derives a pathetic interest from the recent 
death of the gifted and indomitable lady who edited her father’s reminis- 
cences, proud of the man “ who all his life long, wild as the circumstances 
of it had often been, great as the temptations of it had been, never did a 
mean act or thought a mean thought, and never felt fear.’’ The snipe of 
Portugal, the trout of Devon, the salmon of Scotland, the chamois of 
Switzerland, with sharks and fiying-fish, are a few of the ingredients in a 
pot-pourri that one might not unreasonably expect of a writer gifted with 
such roaming tastes. Such a passage as this could, perhaps, only have 
come from a Kingsley :— 


‘«. . , giant cuttlefish with beaks like parrots, shooting backwards into dark 
crannies, and glaring at you with their round black eyes, like evil owls out of ivy 
bushes; long-eared aplysia, or sea-hares, who carried curious transparent shells 
concealed in their innermost inwards, and threw out quantities of a beautiful bright 
purple liquor—ill-smelling, but fit to dye the robe of Ceesar himself—when you tried 
to extricate it; holothuria, trepang, sea-slug, worth their weight in silver for the 
Chinese market for soup-making purposes, big cowrie-shells, white, spotted, and 
lemon-coloured, prowling about on their big feet, like snails, but, unlike them, almost 
entirely enveloped in their black mantles, with only a narrow opening left for the shell 
to peep out of, like Spanish donnas going to mass.” 


Battling with black trygons, standing over a dead moose, shooting Sicily’s 
snipe among ‘‘ magnificent tufts of papyrus, and beds of the most exquisite 
white narcissus, or bobbing through the ice for Colorado trout,” Kingsley’s 
every page fills the reader with a new regret for those many inchoate books 
that he so often planned, and as soon forgot. 

Under a somewhat similar title,» Mr. Selous gives us some impressions 
with pen and camera, of his latest trips after the big mountain game of Western 
Asia and North America, the wild goats of the Maimun Dagh and Maral of 


(1) Autumns in Argylishire. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. 

(2) Notes on Sport and Travel. By George Henry Kingsley, M.D. With a Memoir 
by his datghter, Mary H. Kingsley. 

(3) Sport and Travel. By F. C. Selous. 
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the Ak Dagh, and the pronghorn and wapiti, mule-deer and lynx of the 
Rockies. The contrast between the romantic, old-world environment of 
sporting camps in Asia Minor and the more modern, rougher, less piec- 
turesque conditions of trapping in glades of the Pacific Slope, where only 
man is vile, is perhaps the most enduring memory of Mr. Selous’s latest 
book, and it says nota little for the attractiveness of his style that we can 
read the book from the beginning and not notice, until the last page is 
reached, the too-fashionable omission of an index. The big game of Asia is 
dealt with in more or less detail in five other books of the year. Gallantry, 
which, for all that Satan’s chosen biographer has to say to the contrary, is 
sometimes permitted even to critics, prompts my giving priority to Mrs, 
Savory’s spirited account of her Sporting Expeditions in ‘‘ known and un- 
known India.”! ‘ Women,” says the writer ingenuously, “do not shoot 
with their husbands and brothers nearly as much as they might do, 
provided they are the right sort of women.” And it certainly transpires 
from these pages that the writer, if she shoots as well and rides as fearlessly 
as she writes, is one of the “ right sort.” She bags her bear and tiger and 
crocodile, and she shows all the proper appreciation of the critical moments 
of sport in such situations as waiting in the machan for her tiger :— 

‘*On he came, his cruel eyes lazily blinking in the sun. His long, slouching walk, 
suggestive of such latent strength, betrayed the vast muscle working firmly through 
the loose, glossy skin, which was clear red and white, with its double stripes and the 
W mark on the head. The sight of such consummate power, as he swung majestically 
along, licking his lips and his moustache after his feed, was one of those things not 
soon to be forgotten, and, while it had a bracing effect on the nerves, at the same time 
struck rather a chilling sensation. . . . With my last barrel I fired. There was no 
time for a long and steady aim ; but as the smoke cleared away—what relief! The 
tiger had dropped to the ground. With nine lives—cat-like—he was not dead; he 
walked off and disappeared.” 


Prince Demidoff? has, with his latest account of sport in the Altai, made 
a worthy addition to his other books, and the picture he gives us of that 
lofty home of the ibex and Ovis poli cannot fail to have a separate interest 
for the politicians who have their eye on the somewhat debateable regions 
of Western Asia, though of course Prince Demidoff’s obligations to the 
Russian Embassy, to which he is attached, necessarily keep his pen from the 
more delicate matters of Eastern diplomacy. Reading, however, his book 
certainly contains for many who care not a jot for the “outside curve” 
measurement of his many trophies, even though that reading be entered in 
invisible ink between the lines. 

Colonel Pollok, an old friend in the sporting library, has collaborated 
with a less familiar writer in the production of a most interesting book * on 
the large and small game of Lower Burma, from elephant and tiger to 
quails and hares, differentiating the sport of hill and plain, of wet and dry 
season ; discoursing on the hygiene of snipe shooting, describing the varieties 
of elephant and the method of capture most appropriate to each, and giving 
details of the measurements and habits of the gaur, rhinoceros, and many other 


(1) 4 Sportswoman in India. By Isabel Savory. 
(2) After Wild Sheep in the Altai and Mongolia. By E. Demidoff, Prince San 
Donato. 
(3) Wilt Sports of Burma and Assam. By Colon>l Po"'lok and W. §. Thom. 
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animals of that rich region. From character sketches of the Burmese, who 
apparently eat anything, ‘‘ from a dead and half-putrid elephant to a snail,” 
we are taken to the practical details of mahseer fishing. But why handicap 
the book by giving no index to its varied contents ? 

The most purely practical sporting book, however, of the year is surely 
that in which Mr. Russell' has, with no digressions descriptive of Asiatic 
men or scenes, no illustration beyond a blood-curdling frontispiece that 
atones for many absentees, collated an amazing mass of fact and practice, 
Teviewing the whole game list, fur and feather, of our Indian empire, en- 
riching the story of his own varied experiences by numerous references to 
older writers. He is particularly interesting on the operation of the game- 
laws, and the conclusion arrived at is that in Asia, as in Africa, it is the 
native who finally menaces the survival of wild life, though his condemnation 
of the Government rewards paid for tigers, encouraging, it may be, the 
natives in pot-hunting and the possession of firearms, will scarcely com- 
mand general sympathy, when we also notice his allusion to a man-eating 
tiger that in the course of a single year accounted for no fewer than ninety 
human lives ! 

Mr. McCarthy touches, in his attractively produced little work? on pro- 
fessional experiences in Siam, on interests mostly wide of sport, but he shot 
his boar and pheasants, and came across the spoor of bear, elephant and 
rhinoceros, while his account of the native method of capturing river-fish 
that weigh as much as 140 lbs. is also interesting. 

The most striking book on African sport and travel lately published is 
undoubtedly the Erckmann-Chatrian dual account of a tramp from southern- 
most to northernmost Africa’, Mr. Grogan, whom, at his own request, we 
may take as responsible for the printed results of this wonderful expedition, 
would hardly, perhaps, lay claim to a literary style ; but what would be the 
use ofaliterary style to a Cambridge undergraduate, who can stroll through 
Africa as if it were the Green Park, any more than to the Right Honorable 
Cecil John Rhodes, whose letter is inserted before the text? Yet there is 
a crude humour throughout this profusely illustrated volume, and Mr. 
Grogan can write forcibly enough when he pleases not to be slipshod, as 
witness his eloquent praise of big-game shooting :— 


‘**To the acid female, the torpid-livered man, and all those who are sodden with 
existence, I would say, ‘Go forth, drink deep of the cup of solitude and space; cast off 
for a while the nagging restrictions of respectability!’ You must have distance to 
judge proportion. Slowly but surely things will assume their true significance; you 
will find that h’s and top-hats are comparatively unimportant; the acrid taste will go, 
and the joy of mere life will return.”’ 


Some of us owe the writer thanks for such passages, for they bring back 
the sweetness of forgotten camps at the edge of the desert, where man 
seemed so small and nature so grand. 

The Rocky Mountain goat and bighorn, with profusion of grouse, duck, 
and ptarmigan, and sundry opportunities with the lake-trout, are the chief 
inducements to visit the Canadian Rockies ; yet their attractions are perhaps 


(1) Bullet and Shot in Indian Forest, Plain, and Hill. By C. E. M. Russell. 
(2) Surveying and Exploring in Siam. By James McCarthy. 
(3) From the Cape to Cairo. By Ewart 8. Grogin and Arthur H. Sharp. 
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for the artist rather than for the sportsman. Wherefore special mention 
may be made of the magnificent photo-reproductions in a book! that does 
not wholly neglect sport, particularly a frontispiece of Mount Assiniboine 
and another study of the source of the Saskatchewan. These surpass any- 
thing else in the way of landscape illustration published during the year 

Disagreeably appropriate to present times is the title under which, not 
always keeping its scope before him, Mr. Charles Walker? chats plea- 
santly on the purchase of new and second-hand guns, the rent and 
management of shoots, the training of dogs to the gun, the raising of a 
stock of pheasants or partridges, the introduction of wild ducks, and 
many other matters of practical interest to the gunner. What connec- 
tion, however, can logically be established between the cost of sport and 
the right way of carrying a gun—unless, indeed, there be some furtive 
allusion to the expense of gun accidents—it rests with the author to 
suggest. 

The angling literature of the year is, as usual, very much less in quantity 
than that which deals with the sport of the gun, but there is an interesting 
addition to the Fur, Feather, and Fin series; in which two favourite 
authors, successively responsible for the angling department of the Field, 
write at length on the sporting merits and capture of two predatory river 
fish already associated in more than one volume. ‘ Redspinner” deals 
quaintly with the somewhat different pike of fact and fiction, then, in more 
practical mood, with the delights of trolling in river and lake, while his 
fellow-author takes up the tale with spinning, and is also responsible for 
the chapters on float-tackle and paternostering, as well as for the sections 
on the perch. There are other signed contributions on hatching, and on what 
the editor, Mr. Alfred Watson, calls ‘‘ the delicate science of cookery.” If 
he had indexed his volume, he might have made a good book even better. 

The only other angling book, in fact, that calls for notice, is Mr. Augustus 
Grimble’s detailed accounts of the rents, flies, weather conditions, and takes 
of Scotch salmon rivers in volumes that compose a somewhat high-priced 
édition deluxe. The most generally interesting portions of this monumental 
work are perhaps the concluding chapter of each volume, in which Mr. 
Grimble has dealt with some interest or grievance of the salmon-fisher, such 
as Dr. Noel Paton’s much-discussed report on the feeding of Sulmo salar 
while in fresh water, illegal netting on the foreshore, the various denomi- 
nations of poacher, and so on. 

A new book on hawking must always appeal to lovers of the picturesque: 
in sport, even if they have no intention of following the author’s practical 
instructions, Whether it should be called, by the way, ‘‘hawking” or 
‘falconry ” is a nice point, of very little consequence, on which Mr. Mi-- 
chell’ may fairly be left to pronounce. He writes with a pretty enthusiasm. 
and an evident knowledge of this sport of Eastern origin, surviving in its. 
former home, though doomed in western lands by the voice of cheap fire- 


(1) The Rockies of Canada. By W. D. Wilcox. 

(2) Shooting on a Small Income. By Charles Walker. 

(8) Pike and Perch. By ‘‘ Redspinner’’ and “ John Bickerdyke.”’ 
(4) The Salmon Rivers of Scotland (4 vols.). By Augustus Grimble. 
(5) The Art and Practice of Hawking. By E. B. Michell. 
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arms. The sporting philosopher will, on laying down these attractive 
records, chiefly meditate on the slight sacrifice of animal life—a rook or 
two, a partridge, a couple of magpies—that in olden time gave an exhilarat- 
ing morning’s sport to the field. What a contrast from the hundreds of 
birds driven-nowadays to provide a forenoon’s holiday for a house-party ! 

Hunting, horsemanship and racing have filled just eight books during 
1900. Of these Captain Hayes contributes two, and the worst that can be 
said of them! is that their author has a most regrettable knack of riding off 
the course, prefacing a really instructive account of Russian cavalry officers 
and their riding schools, for instance, with twenty humdrum pages on life at 
Melton, and offending still more often in his small African volume by intro- 
ducing Mr. Kipling, Miss Sherwin, Olive Schreiner, the ethics—or want 
of ethics—of I.D.B., and the De Beers Company, and other matters that 
have no more to do with horses than with heaven. 

Four of the year’s books go to hunting. Mr. Beauchamp Yerburgh’ 
gives memories of many runs with the foxhounds, staghounds and harriers 
of Essex, with numerous allusions to sport in Leicestershire. Mr, O'Connor 
Morris’ contributes an amusing little treatise on Irish hunts, hunting men 
and hunters, and proves, with native humour and to his own complete 
satisfaction, that Ireland is anything but the distressful country depicted 
by a venal press, while English hunting men could not finda hunting 
country more to their taste—if their taste is good. 

The first principles of the hunting field are agreeably retailed in a very 
charming addition to the already mentioned Haddon Library,‘ in which 
we have a series of apparently rambling, but really methodical, confidential 
chats on the subject of the Master, the Farmer and the Huntsman, the 
Horse, Hound and Fox. Mr. Paget's optimism as to the bright future of 
hunting, which rejects all apprehension of the influence of agricultural 
depression and the spread of railroads and game-preserving and the hos- 
tility of poultry owners, is shared by another writer,’ who touches on 
similar aspects of the ‘‘ sport of kings ” in a style slightly more journalistic. 

There is an aphorism in Mr. Paget’s appreciation of the veteran hunts- 
man, Tom Firr, that might well be inscribed over the portals of every 
riding-school : ‘‘He was such an excellent rider that you never noticed 
his riding,’”’ surely the pith of every riding lesson worth its fee. Which 
reminds me that about one-fifth of an excellent little book, devoted to 
ladies’ riding,’ is taken up with the appearance and dress of the rider, 
which apparently attracts the writer far more than the management of the 
mount. This is the only book that 1900 has given us,I believe, on the 
declining art of horsemanship pure and simple, as distinct from killing foxes 
or backing losers. Touching which, racing men should find much to divert 
them in Mr. Spencer’s’ conscientious vindication of betting, and his candid 
admission of the shadier side of the turf, the scum of thieves and welshers 

(1) Among Horses in Russia ; Among Horses in South Africa. 

{2) Leaves from a Hunting Diary in Essex. By Beauchamp Yerburgh. 
(3) Hibernia Hippica. By O’Connor Morris. 

(4) Hunting. By J. Otho Paget. 

(5) The Sport of Kings. By W. Scarth Dixon. 


(6) The Side Saddle. By Eva Christy. 
(7) The Great Game. By Edward Spencer. 
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that rises to the surface of any race-crowd, by virtue of the indifference 
of greedy executives and railway companies jealous only of their profits. 

Coming now to our games and other pastimes, four books bear directly 
or indirectly on cricket, a fifth on croquet, a sixth on hockey, and a seventh 
and eighth on cycling and rowing. Mr. W. J. Ford,' himself an old Cam- 
bridge, Middlesex, and All-England player, is always worth reading on the 
game he has played so well; while Mr. Collins’ has followed the more 
usual modern plan of assigning each chapter to an expert in his own 
department of our complicated national game. More personal is the in- 
terest of two other volumes, the history of a famous cricket family® that 
has long figured in the annals of Southgate, Middlesex, and the Gentlemen 
v. Players match, and a series of interviews with famous cricketers‘ of the 
century, most of them retired to the Pavilion, many dead, one only, Mr. C. 
I. Thornton, still seen in first-class cricket. 

Very seriously does Mr. Little’ take his croquet, a proof to those of us 
who ignore the subtle improvements of the “‘ new setting,” and continue to 
vote the game a mere peg for platonic flirtation with country curates ; but 
when indeed we read that a set of croquet material left England as recently 
as last year, consigned to President Kruger at Pretoria (if it went per 
South-Eastern Railway, they had better re-address it), we can no longer 
reasonably entertain any doubts of the position to which this gentle pastime 
has attained, and we may fairly plunge with renewed zest into the 
intricacies of Mr. Little’s discourse on the merits of scythe-handled and 
rubber-headed mallets. With an equally chaste earnestness does a member 
of the English International Hockey team offer his notes on the great 
players of a game relegated by those who know not its charms to the 
lighter moments of young ladies’ seminaries, and the concluding hints 
“*For Critical Moments” * are quite admirable, the ingenious counsel, 
‘Never play to the gallery,” being applicable just now to walks of life 
even more important than the hockey field. 

Not, I think, since the appearance of Mrs. Pennell’s book on the same 
quaint manner of progress in earth’s high places, has a writer gone over the 
same ground as Mr. Freeston,’ who revels in the delights of wheeling in 
the passes above the Davos Platz railway limit ; and those who are merely 
tired of life, without any fastidiousness in the choice of its determination, 
‘should find much to attract them in both the text and Mr. Quinton’s ready 
drawings, wherein machines move gently in a very paradise of downhill 
gradients, but never have to climb. For oarsmen Mr Wadham Peacock‘ 
retails an ancient story, but his compact little book gives a convenient 
miscellany of facts bearing on the origin of the now historic Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race, the traditions of the colours, the coaching of crews, 


41) A Cricketer on Cricket. By W. J. Ford. 

(2) Cricket. Edited by T. C. Collins. 

{3) The Walkers of Southgate. By W. A. Bettesworth. Edited by E. T. Sachs. 
44) Talks with Old Cricketers. By A. H. Pullin. ° 

(5) Croquet Up to Date. By Arthur Little. 

{6) Hints on Hockey. By F. de Lisle Solbé. 

(7) Cycling in the Alps. By C. L. Freeston. 

(8) Zhe Story of the Inter-University Boat Race. By Wadharo Peacock. 
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changes in both date and scene of the struggle, and the leading features of 
every race since the commencement. 

These, then, are some, almost all, of the sporting books of 1900, though 
my notes have not so far taken any account of a large contingent of travel 
books with many chapters on sport, such as Mr. du Chaillu’s' recent 
desertion of his jungles and gorillas for the colder charms of domesticated 
reindeer and ravening wolves, bears disturbed from their winter lair, merry 
Lapps racing on sledge or ski; or another book,’ with the ghostly glimmer 
of an endless night on other ice, a record of great slaughter of whales, 
seals, penguins and petrels. As a matter of fact, these pioneers, be their 
difficulties arctic or antarctic ice, or the chimney and crevasse that represent 
to the alpine climber, whose dearest ambition is to step off an unappreciative 
earth as close to paradise as is permitted to us things of flesh, that subtle 
linking of toil and pleasure that earlier appealed to Livy, think very little of 
the rifle, save as the blest means of procuring fresh meat for dinner. This 
killing only for the pot is moral, certainly, but it is not sport. ‘‘ There are 
gazelles in this part,” writes Mrs. Bent,’ in editing her husband's posthumous 
account of travels in Maskat, Dhofar and Sokotra, ‘‘ and,”’ she adds, ‘* we 
had some for dinner”! In yet more contemptuous disregard of the sporting 
enthusiasm, two distinguished alpine climbers relate‘ an encounter with a 
military sportsman, to whom mountain tracks were but a means of access 
to mountain sheep, and surmise that 
“the brave Britisher’s eyes were doubtless better trained in searching for Oris ammon 
than in detecting the exquisite colouring and weird loveliness to be seen in the verdure- 
less mountains after passing the Zozi La. .... 

Well, a plurality of tastes is a mercy in these overcrowded days, and I 
for one rejoice frankly in the coarse preference for killing an Oris ammon 
any day rather than be compelled to gaze on anything that could answer to 
the description of “ weird loveliness!” It recalls Mr. Herbert Campbell 
as a pantomime widow. 

Nor has this summary included the modest recital of Captain Slocum’s 
circumnavigation of this planet in a 36-ft. boat, which must certainly, 
judged by the present-day creed of record-breaking, have excited much 
envy, or the sporting hints in a couple of admirable little home guides,® 
wherein we read of the trout of Test and Itchin and Bure, of the much- 
criticised shooting in the New Forest and of the wildfowling on East 
Angl'an mud flats. 

F. G. Ariato. 


(1) The Land of the Long Night. By Paul du Chaillu. 

(2) Through the First Antarctic Night. By Dr. F. A. Cook. 

(3) Southern Arabia. By the late Theodore Bent. Edited by his Wife. 

(4) In the Ice World of Himalaya. By Fanny Bullock Workman and William Hunter 
Workman. 

(5) Sailing Alone Round the World. By Captain Joshua Slocum. 

(6) Hampshire. By G. A. B. Dewar; and Norfolk. By various contributors. 
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SAINT GERVASE OF PLESSY:!? 


A MYSTERY. 


We seem to stand upon this earth close-edged between heaven and hell ; 
and sometimes God deigns to reveal the great deeps out of the mouths of 
babes. To make haste, as many do, to call Miracle! may be to vaunt our 
knowledge at the expense of the Almighty’s; but that is another sort of 
boaster who says, Law of Nature! when God suffers a poet to be enlarged. 
In this old affair of Plessy, which bears points of resemblance to those 
which gave little Saint Hugh to Lincoln and to Norwich little Saint William, 
I neither hint the miraculous nor the natural, but exhibit it rather as it 
comes, with the marks of time upon its back. Let others reason, not me. 

When they asked the priest of Saint Michael-below-Bridge what had 
become of the boy Gervase, he said, ‘‘God hath him in hand”; but this 
by no means satisfied his mother, whose hands were emptied. So at high 
noon when the Lord of Plessy, Roger Monthermer, came riding in to hold 
a justice-seat, the man and woman, parents of the boy, stood before him in 
hall (the woman very pinched in the face), and asked a judgment of the 
matter. 

Said Monthermer, stroking the knops of his chair, ‘‘ Recount your matter, 
I cannot judge causes in the dark.” 

The woman began with a wail. ‘‘So God judge you, Monthermer, if you 
miss the mark! My Gervase, my pretty boy, my lamb, my first-born, is 
gone in his flower; cut down, torn away; and my eyes bleed to look for 
him! So beautiful a child, so likely a boy, so hopeful to be a youth !——’”’ 

Monthermer says, ‘‘ Shut that woman’s mouth, Let me hear the man 
speak.” So they put the woman’s apron over her head, and she went on 
querulous behind it. 

‘* My lord,” said the father, a much-respected man, who kept the quay 
below Lene Bridge, “this is the case so far as we know it. My son Gervase 
was playing with his schoolmates at half of noon yesterday: at full noon 
he was not. Ata quarter of noon, as some report, a woman stood in the 
kennel by the Pied Friars’ gate ; a dark woman, red-hooded, ruddy, with a 
merry eye. Said she to my boy, ‘ Gervase,I have sweetmeats in my 
pocket’; and he replied, ‘ Mistress, I have none in mine.’ Then she, 
‘Put thy hand in my pocket, Gervase, and what thou findest take.’ This, 
laughing, he did, but soon pulled his hand out again, empty to all appear- 
ance. They say that he put his fingers in his mouth and suckedthem. At 
the prick of noon, I tell you, he was gone, and so was the woman.” 

‘* How old is Gervase?”’ asks Monthermer after a little. He is told, 
of fourteen years, 

‘* What manner of a boy ?”’ 

‘‘ My lord,” said the father, ‘‘ he is a fine open-faced boy, not too saucy ; 
indeed, a modest good boy, but sharp, and full of tricks among his mates. 

(1) Copyright, United States of America, by Maurice Hewlett, in 1900. 
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Dark-skinned he is, like myself, and black in the poll as I am, but grey-eyed 
after the fashion of his mother. He was a marvellous sweet singer, captain 
of the singing boys in the Pied Friars’ Church, and had been mock-bishop 
on two Saint Nicholas days; also he was ever a favourite with the maids, 
and had a ready tongue. I do believe I should have made a priest of him, 
or perhaps a religious; -for the like of those are great qualities in choir or 
cloister. Or so it seems.” 
The woman pulled the apron from her head and screamed, pointing at 
Monthermer. 
*‘ Thou knowest, O head of clay,” she cried out, ‘‘ what is become of him. j 
The Jews, the Jews!”’ j 
All the bystanders gaped at her ; but Monthermer sat thinking. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Shut the town gates, and search their quarter. But do 
no violence.” 
Plessy lies, as you know, on either side the river Lene, which there flows 
broad and strong and of a brown colour, being not far from the freedom of 
the sea. East of Plessy is the sea, and there between are the sea-flats ; 
west are the marshes and water-meadows, stretching deep into the heart of 
the shire, waste, uninhabited, uninhabitable lands. Lene Bridge is midway ; 
of the city boundary ; and west of the bridge, edging on the river, walled 3 
and gated on all landward sides, is the quarter of the Jews, with a syna- 
gogue, and a large church called of Saint-Paul-in-Jewry, whither on the day 
Passionis Domini they drive all the Jews, men and women and children, to ; 
be preached (if that be possible) into reasonable compunction for their 
crowning offence. Now the day when Gervase was stolen (if stolen at all) 
was Holy Thursday, and the day when his parents pleaded before Mon- 
thermer the Eve of Easter, the Sabbath of the Jews. This made ita very 
easy matter to hold inquest, with the whole of them packed in their 
synagogue. 
They held two inquests, one civil and one divine. For the second, which 
the Bishop took in hand, they made a procession of the Church estate, and 
having first purified with incense, perambulated the synagogue with cross 
and candles, and the Host under a canopy. Great indignation was caused 
among the Jews, but nothing was found by these means; nor did the 
Bishop’s sermon delivered from the words, The hidden things shall be made 
plain, draw any testimony from a stiff-necked generation. Nor more success 
rewarded the fatigues of the Mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the city, 
who visited, or said that they visited, every house in Jewry. There were | 
many who denied this, saying that such a thing was not possible where 
tenements were so lofty and visitors so stout. But the result was no more 
comfort to the parents of Gervase than the explanation. Those poor souls 
mourned when all the world rejoiced: there was no Easter for them. The 
Pied Friars also mourned, since in their church was none to sing the solemn 
music proper to the feast; a terrible thing for the community, whose fame 
seemed gone out with Gervase. 
But two days afterwards Gervase’s mother appeared at Norham very 
early. Monthermer was yet in his bed, but she, pale and strenuous as she 
was, must see him at all hazard. She did see him, and flung all her story 
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at him. She had had a vision of her boy, she said. She had seen him 
standing alone and naked in the dusk, with blood upon his mouth. 

‘“‘Do you wake me out of my visions, woman, on account of nothing 
better than your own?” said Monthermer angry. 

“TI know the place, I know the place,” she persisted; “it is all clear to 
me now.” 

‘* Where was the boy, then ?” he asked her. 

“ Oh,” says she, “ it was underground, a wet place near the river floor. 
The ground was puddled with wet, the walls trickled water, but a little light 
came in frem a hole in the side. The walls were of hewn clay ; two piers 
of old brick held up the vault. There were great worms in there, and slow 
fat rats, and pools of water ; and in the midst my lovely boy, staring, not 
erying ; and naked, with blood upon his mouth. Oh, Christ Jesus!” She 
wept and tossed herself about. 

“‘ Get you hence, woman,” says Monthermer, ‘I am going to get out of 
bed.” 

When he was dressed he called for horse and sword, drank a quartpotful 
of beer, mounted and bid the woman lead him to the place of her vision. 
She did not hesitate to take the bridle, led him directly to Plessy, but turned 
before the bridge, and followed Prick-Hart Street and the Flesher-Gate 
to the gate of Jewry. She took him within Jew'7. The door of the 
synagogue was shut and barred. 

‘Tt was in there,” she said, ‘“‘ underground.” 

Monthermer cried to his men, ‘‘ Fetch me down that door: and go one 
of you find the elders of the Jews.” These things were begun; before 
two panels were started three or four old men were brought up by the 
Watch. One of them, with a key on a cushion, offered it, kneeling, to 
Monthermer. Monthermer went into the synagogue, holding the woman’s 
hand; and all the rest followed in silence. 

There was a shallow apse at the end of the synagogue paved with blue 
tiles, and a recess in it covered over with a curtain. Towards this, when 
Monthermer’s guide would have led him there, the old Jews ran hastily 
with their arms spread out. 

** Not there, my lord, not there !’’ they cried. 

‘* How now, dogs ?”’ asked their lord. 

“‘My lord,” said they, “ that is a very holy place in our religion”; but 
before Monthermer could say ‘‘ Pish! ” Gervase’s mother was within the 
apse on her knees, and her face close to the pavement, smelling the tiles. 
All watched her. Presently she looked up with the look of one who smells 
sour, and in her eyesa pain. ‘‘Hereabouts they went down with him,” 
she said. Monthermer began to prod the pavement with his long sword. 

When they had tortured one of the Jews for a few minutes he confessed 
the way down; so they went through the pavement into a vaulted place, 
very much as the woman had described it, and one brought down a torch 
of wax. There, standing up in the midst of the vault, mortised, they saw 
a wooden cross. 

Monthermer said, pointing to it with his sword, ‘‘ And what is that doing 
here, you dogs ?” 
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A very old Jew, with long white eyelashes, answered him blinking. ‘“‘ My 
lord, we have heard of great things, marvellous doings and miracles, 
wrought by the Cross of Christ. Therefore, we have one here, thinking 
that perchance it may show us a portent and change our hearts. But as 
yet it hath not vouchsafed any such thing.” This was an answer to which 
none could take exception ; at least Monthermer took none. But he was 
occupied with something else. He went forward and touched the cross. 

‘‘ Hounds,” says he, “it is wet.” 

“Many unavailing tears have been shed on that cross, my lord,” replied 
the old Jew. 

‘I believe it, by Heaven!’ cried Monthermer; ‘‘and much beside, you 
spent rogue.” 

But as nothing could be proved against them, Monthermer (a just man) 
would not put them to more question or to death. He committed them to 
the common prison until he was more fully advised, with this solitary 
grace, that every Sunday they should sit in the nave of Saint-Paul-in- 
Jewry and hear mass anda sermon. And this was done from Easter to 
Ascension. So much for Monthermer, Gervase’s mother, and the Jews. 

Now hear the truth of the matter. The ruddy woman’s pocket had been 
full of some sticky stuff, which Gervase found to be very sweet. While he 
was still sucking his fingers she took his arm, saying, ‘‘ Come with me, my 
dear, and I will give you a bellyful of that.” 

Gervase looked about him, up the street and down the street, and at the 
woman, who had a merry face. He gave her his hand without a word 
said ; she put herself between him and the garth, and slipped beyond the 
gate. ‘“ Now hurry, hurry,” she said in a whisper, and ran, and Gervase 
with her. They ran up Hunger Lane, across the square into the Shambles, 
crossed Norham Street, got into Prick-Hart Street, which is by Lene side ; 
and so came to a gate of blackened brick, where an old watchman sat nod- 
ding behind his wicket, asleep. Gervase did not know the street beyond 
this gate: it was narrow, ill-paved, and dirty, and the houses in it had 
very few windows, tall as they were. Such as they had were shuttered 
close. Women, muffled and dark like his companion, but much more pale 
and heavy-eyed, stood about the doors ; some sat on the doorsteps with their 
heads between their knees; some were nursing babies, half their bodies 
bare. What men they met seemed very old, with deep lines on their fore- 
heads and discoloured white beards over their breasts. Gervase saw no 
boys, no young men, no old women, or very few. There was a faint 
smell, as of cooked fat, about these silent ways, little air, no sun. All 
this made the boy pull back. ‘Not so fast, mistress, not so fast,” he 
said, panting rather. ‘‘I don’t know whither you will take me.” But she 
did not slacken. 

“*« Come, child,” was all she said, and turned a corner then into a lane so 
narrow that Gervase judged he could have spanned it with his two arms; 
also it became necessary that they should walk in file or embraced. The 
woman chose the latter course, put her arm round the boy’s middle, and 
had him closer than ever. In this place, high above him, Gervase saw 
two women pass a child across from house to house. There seemed no 
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passengers ; but near the end of the lane, suddenly, a youngish woman, with 
very light eyes and a shawl over her head, stepped out of a doorway and 
spoke to the one who had Gervase. 

‘Are you sure of him?” she asked ; and the other replied, ‘‘ Not yet. 
Come, and we shall be.” 

The newcomer’s eyes swam with tears as she looked at the boy. 

“Oh! he stirs my thought!” she said, and her lips quivered. All this 
frightened Gervase so much that he stuck his heels into the ground, refusing 
to budge. The ruddy woman coaxed, rallied, at last cuffed him, but to little 
purpose. ‘No, no, no,” he said; “ I don’t like it. I’m afraid.’’ 

“Help me, Sornia,” said she; and the pale-eyed other, still looking 
piercingly at Gervase, came edging up, and took his other arm, very 
gently. Together they got him on round two or three corners, in and out 
of a labyrinth of close-smelling, dark passages, until they came to a green 
door marked HILLEL. After a knocking, this opened, seemingly by itself, 
and Gervase was led in. 

From this point was no time for protest nor struggling in the dark, nor 
could either have availed him. But, indeed, after his short fit of jibbing in 
the street, he had recovered himself. He was at once a sturdy and a 
sharp lad. Not sure that there was anything to fear, he was quite sure 
that there was nothing to be gained by trying to escape. Now there was 
always something to be hoped for, namely that for which he had come ; and 
he was quite sharp enough to have noticed the way Sornia had looked at 
him. What followed, therefore, he suffered. 

When they had taken him down some steps and through a passage which 
smelt mouldy and was cold, they brought him into a room bare of all kind 
of furniture, but a press in the wall. The two women stripped him of 
everything he had on, then looked him carefully all over. 

‘‘There is no blemish nor spot,” said she who had brought him in ; “ all 
is well so far.” 

Sornia said, “ Quick, the robe. I cannot bear to look upon such sweet 
flesh.” So Myrrha (that was her name who first got him) went to the 
press and got a clean linen robe with sleeves to it, all white. This she put 
upon Gervase, and bound it round his loins with a crimson silk girdle. 
‘‘ Now all is ready,” she said. ‘ Come.” 

“What are you going to do with me, mistress ?”’ says Gervase, a good 
deal scared. 

“ You will soon see, child,” Myrrha told him. The other said nothing 
at all. 

‘‘ But I want the sweetmeat you promised me,” said Gervase; “and 
then I want to go away.” 

“You shall have it, Gervase,” Myrrha said, ‘‘ only come, like a good 
boy.” 

‘But I must have my clothes. And why am I in this frock? What is 
the meaning of such gallimaufry ? I have never been pulled about like 
this before, let me tell you.” He spoke to Sornia, half crying, though he 
did all he could to hold an even voice. To Sornia also his words cost as 
much trouble to hear; she tried not to look at him, but could not help 
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herself. Once she shook her head, and once held out her arms to him 
behind Myrrha’s back. Thus some sort of secret intelligence passed between 
them, and Gervase once more allowed himself to be taken in hand. 

They led him down a panelled passage-way, which was lighted by six- 
branched lamps, into a small room where were a table, a chair, and ‘a bowl 
full of white substance, stiff and glistening. ‘‘Sit down and take your 
filling of it,’ said Myrrha. Gervase put his fingers into the bowl and sucked 
the tips of them. 

“Tt is the same you had in your pocket,” he said; then sat down and 
ate some of the stuff. It had a very sweet sharp taste, and was pungent 
in the nose. He ate for a time, but sparingly; presently he stopped, 
listening. 

‘‘ Who are those men beyond the wall?” he asked, looking at Sornia. 
She turned her head away; it was Myrrha who answered, ‘‘They are 
friends of mine. Eat your filling.” 

‘‘T want no more of this muck,” says Gervase, ‘I feel sick.” The two 
women looked at each other in a queer way. Gervase turned restless eyes 
about the chamber ; wiped his forehead once or twice with his hand. ‘‘O 
God,” says he then, ‘I am horribly sick.” And he was, needing all the 
comfort the pair of women could give him, till at last he was so weak that 
he laid his head on Myrrha’s bosom, and swooned away. 

Sornia, white all over, said, ‘‘Dare we go on with this? Have we blood 
or milk in our breasts ?” 

“‘ Neither,” said Myrrha, ‘‘ but gall.” 

“Devilry,” says Sornia in a hot whisper, ‘“ devilry, Myrrha! I hada 
child once.” 

Myrrha shrugged. “I had none. Get mesome cold water. We must 
bring him round, the little glutton.” 

‘‘He has been speedier sick than any,” cried Sornia in a fierce taking. 
‘‘ He has eaten barely a spoonful.” But she went away for the water ; and 
while she was gone a black man put his head in at another door. He was 
entirely without hair, and had lines like furrows on either side of his nose. 

He said, ‘‘Are you not ready ?”’ and Myrrha looked down at the boy’s 
face lying close against her breast. Gervase was asleep. She shook her 
head, and the black’s drew in. 

The water revived Gervase ; he sighed and opened his eyes, but lay 
where he was and thence looked up, smiling confidently at Myrrha. At 
this adorable act even her hard breath quickened ; but Sornia hid her face 
in her arm upon the table. 

‘«‘ You ate too much of my sweetmeat, Gervase,” said Myrrha. 

“T ate very little of it,” says the boy, ‘but yet too much.” He shut 
his eyes again; Myrrbha jogged him, asking, ‘Can you stand up now, 
Gervase ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” says he, ‘‘ I can stand up ; but you had better hold my hand.” 

Myrrha wiped his mouth and forehead with her apron, smoothed his hair, 
and then called up Sornia with a “ tst, tst,” in the teeth. Sornia brushed 
her eyes with the back of her hand, and came forward. Each took a hand 
of Gervase (Sornia squeezed that which she had, and was answered again), 
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and went with him to the door at the further end of the room, last used 
by the black. Myrrha pushed it open with her knee. There were three 
steps from it down into a great hall full of men in a strong light. 

That light was so strong that Gervase bowed his head to meet it. It 
seemed solid, and came from innumerable candles stuck in the walls. It 
was pain to him to lift his head again, and sharp pain to open his eyes; 
but when he was able he saw a spacious room, dazzling bright, which 
stretched back to an apse and a heavy curtained place. Under a dome in 
the midst was a small dais with a stool of red lacquer upon it, and divers 
rolls of parchment with silk tassels hanging, heaped also on the dais. The 
place was full of men, sitting on the floor with bent heads ; old men mostly, 
with beards grey, grizzled, and all white; among them, here and there, he 
saw blacks. Black or sad was the colour of their habits, and all had their 
heads covered in hoods. Every face looked to the door as he was brought 
in ; the dark floor swam with sudden white ; he heard the rustle of a multi- 
tude of robes. At the further end, before the dais, three men stood up, a 
white beard, a grey beard, and a hairless black. Gervase wetted his lips 
with his tongue and took a sharp breath. He was drawn through the 
sitting men, through a narrow way in the midst of them; and going he 
heard their hot breathing, sometimes whistling like the wind in the keyhole, 
sometimes thick and short like that of dogs. 

From one end of the hall to the other, from the door to the dais under 
the dome, they led quivering Gervase. There standing before the three 
standing old men, Myrrha said : 

‘* Sirs, we present you here a virgin without spot according to the custom 
of our people. Try him, in the hope that all may be accomplished even at 
this day ;”’ and the old man midmost of the three replied, ‘ It is well that 
you do it; for he may live to be a king of our nation, the King who should 
come. Give him to us, and begone.” So they gave Gervase’s two hands 
into those of the old man, and went away, leaving him there. 

The first thing done to him was to loosen his girdle, take off the robe, and 
ascertain that he was what he had been reported. The scrutiny was closer, 
but yet no blemish was found upon him anywhere, save a black speck on 
one of his upper teeth, which they carefully took off witha file. Then the 
oldest man of the three, ina mild and rather fatigued voice, questioned 
him, and was answered as follows : 

‘* What is your name ?”’ 

‘It is Gervase.” 

“ Of what age are you?” 

‘« Of fifteen years, come Childermas next.” 

‘Of what condition are your parents in this place ?” 

‘‘My father keeps the quay below Lene Bridge, and my mother has 
poultry, and a small huckster’s shop.” 

‘“‘ Are you first-born of your parents ?”’ 

‘¢T am first-born son; but there are three sisters above me, Ursula, and 
Gudula, and Griselda.” 

‘*‘ Have you brothers, Gervase ? ” 

‘‘ Master, I have three.”’ 
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‘* Are you a scholar ?” 

‘*‘T go to school, sir, in the cloister of the Pied Friars.” 

‘* What do they teach you there ?”’ 

‘‘ Singing, sir, and the Christian verities.”’ 

‘“You sing? Sing now to us.” 

Then to all these old men squatting on the floor with their knees clasped 
in their hands, Gervase sang like a thrush. Certainly he had never voiced 
in such a company before, nor in such a guise, for he was mother-naked, 
These things made him uncertain at first, the notes came strangely ; but 
they gushed full flood from him as he went on with his work. You could 
see the sound, like a liquid thing, ripple up his throat. First he sang 
In Exitu Israel, then Quare fremuerunt, in a sweet shrill voice ; but next, 
with richer volume, Pange lingua gloriosi, and (with a sobbing descant very 
lovely to hear) Anima Christi, Last of all, tired as he was, he sang in a 
dead hush, with a strange, meek, questing note and the self-fed rapture of 
a lonely bird, that hymn of prophecy which runs at its close :— 

‘« Pax ibi florida, pascua vivida, viva medulla, 
Nulla molestia, nulla tragoedia, lacryma nulla. 


O sancta potio, sacra refectio, pax animarum, 
O pius, O bonus, O placidus sonus, hymnus earum! ”’ 


At the end of this his speaking voice broke a spell when he asked, “ Sirs, 
shall I sing any more ?” 

The old man whom directly he addressed was slow to answer him. His 
eyes were shut, his mouth drawn wide, his face upturned, as if he were still 
bathing it in the stream of young music. When he did speak it was not to 
answer. 

‘‘To pierce so piercing a thing,’ he said, as if to himself, ‘* what 
greater gift cana man make? Such a note might cleave the firmament on 
the Last Day. Maybe we have indeed a herald and ambassador in this 
latter end of time. O, my boy,” he said fearfully, opening his eyes wide, 
‘‘ what is the sense of these words you have sung ?” 

“They are Latin words,” said Gervase, “ and I know very little about 
them; but no doubt they are mostly concerned with the blessings of the 
Catholic religion.” 

The old man sighed, but went on eagerly to ask, ‘‘ And what is the 
Catholic religion, thou strong singer?” Gervase looked at him quickly. 

“T thought everyone knew that,” he said. ‘It is the worship of God 
in Trinity, and salvation by the Cross whereon our Saviour died; most of 
all it is the benefit of the prayers of Our Lady. She, as we understand, 
cries to God, her Son, night and day for Christian people. And God always 
listens to what she says, and blesses us. And when He is not blessing us 
He is sending Jews and all Turks and other Atheists to Hell.” 

The sitting crowd surged all together here, and stopped him; and some 
began to murmur and talk hotly to each other. But the chief old man, 
staying them with a lifted hand, turned to Gervase again, 

‘‘ Dost thou believe all this, O singer ?” 

Gervase said, ‘‘ I certainly believe it, sir ; ’’ and the old questioner looked 
desperately bleak. 
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A red-bearded man stood up in the middle hall. Supporting himself on 
either side by the shoulder of another, he swayed about, trying to speak. 
But his head wagged, his teeth rattled together ; so he remained, jerking 
like a man hanged, showing his tongue and white eyeballs. 

“Speak, Malachi,” said the old man. The other swallowed, and in a 
thick voice said, ‘‘ Make him King.” The old man wiped his brow. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I will do it if I must, and if it is demanded of me.” 

They all cried then, ‘Make him King! Make him King!” with one 
voice, which came in two thudding shocks, like waves in volume attacking 
a cliff, so that Gervase blenched to hear and feel its vehemence, and stood 
quaking before his witnesses, scarce knowing what they did. 

They put on him a red robe with a white girdle ; and someone brought 
a circlet of bramble and put it on his head. So apparelled, they set him 
between them on the forepart of the dais, while all the company came, one 
man after another, and bent the knee to him, saying each as he knelt, 
‘* Hail thou, who mayst be our King.” 

There were more than two hundred who thus worshipped him, and long 
before the end Gervase was so tired that he tottered, and must be held up 
in the arms of the old man. A little blood from a scratch on his temple 
trickled down his cheek to his nose, and made him snufile. 

At the end of the ceremony the old man, seeing that Gervase nodded, 
gave him a little shake and woke him up. 

‘“‘ Now, Gervase,” he says, ‘‘ prepare thyself. For having done thee the 
honours of a King, we must do God honour according to the custom of our 
nation, and according to our hope.” 

Gervase, half lying in his arms, looked up sideways, being scared. His 
lips were very white. 

‘* Oh, sir,” he cried, ‘‘ are you going to kill me ?”’ 

The old man blinked. ‘‘ We think that thou wilt die as men reckon,” he 
told him. ‘‘ But there is this hope we have, that that which happened (as 
the Christians report) once before may happen yet once again, and so this 
people be convinced of the truth. For we yet wait for our King, indeed, 
namely, him who may overcome death and lead captivity captive.” 

Gervase, you may believe, did not understand anything of this. He was 
engaged wetting his lips. When the speech was done he looked up again, 
trembling, and asked, ‘‘ What are you going to do to me, sir ?” 

‘‘ We shall hang thee on a cross, Gervase,” said the old man. 

Gervase looked all round about him from one tense face to another, search- 
ing (as it seemed) the eyes of Fate, if haply he could find and read in them 
the explanation of his troubles. Face after face he pondered, and left ; he 
must have looked into them all. He did not cry, nor tremble at the lips, 
though his mouth was a little open, and at the knees he certainly did 
tremble, Finally, his thoughtful gaze came back to the face of the old man 
who held him. But he said nothing. 

“Well,” said that other, ‘‘ hast thou nothing to say to us? Is there to 
be no sign from the edge of the grave ? No sign at all?” 

Gervase, no fool, said, ‘‘ Sir, if you please, I should like to say my say to 
one of the women who brought me here, not Myrrha.” 
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‘* What, not her who gave the sweetmeat ? ” 

“No, no,”’ says Gervase in a hurry; “ no, no, to the other one; I will 
speak to her.” 

They sent for Sornia, who came quickly in, and straight to Gervase. 
The men drew a little apart; she knelt beside him, and put her arms about 
his body, whispering. ‘‘ Speak, dear, speak,” she said, ‘‘I am Sornia, that 
loves thee.’ Gervase looked into her face with his troubled eyes, hesi- 
tating for words which might express without naming his fate. No child 
either believes in, or will talk of, his own death, 

‘‘ Well, Sornia,” he said, ‘‘I am afraid they are going to do something to 
me at last. It is a bad business—very bad. Oh, oh, oh!” he stammered, 
with a gush of sympathy for himself—‘‘I can’t die, Sornia.”’ 

She pressed him close. ‘“ Dearest boy, dearest boy,” she whispered 
urgently, ‘‘ thou shalt not. Trust tome. Oh, mercy, how I love thee, my 
beautiful ! ”’ 

“ Why,” says he, not looking at her, but with fingers restless on her 
shoulder, “why do you love me, Sornia ?” 

She shook her hair back as she clung to him. 

“T can save thee because of my love, Gervase ; and I love thee because 
I had a son once like thee. Thou hast made me mad for my son. If I 
save thee, wilt thou not be my son ?”’ 

Gervase looked at her seriously. ‘If you say that you will save me,” 
he said, “I shall believe you. Will you begin to save me now? Will you 
speak to these old men ?”’ 

But she shook her head. ‘‘ No, my dear, no. They will put you on the 
cross, and strap you there. I cannot prevent it, but you will not die by 
that. Presently after they will go away, and then I shall come quickly. 
You will not die; it is terror of loneliness and the long pains that kill 
through the cross. Be brave, my boy Gervase, and endure what thou 
canst. I am very sure to save thee, because of my deep love.”’ 

‘* Well,” said Gervase in a hushed voice ; and then coaxingly he touched 
Sornia’s cheek, saying, “ Come soon, Sornia.”’ 

She strained him in her arms. “ Dearest, I shall bleed more than thou 
before I come.” 

Says Gervase, “I bleed now. I can taste blood in my mouth.” 

She kissed him secretly, rose, and went from him without another word 
The old man caught at her arm as she turned. 

‘* Well, what said he, Sornia ?” 

She looked him fixedly in the face, her eyes strangely glittering. 

“He said, ‘I cannot die,’’’ she answered. ‘And his words are true. 
There will be no more of this.” 

The old man caught his breath. ‘Oh, do you believe it? Do you 
believe it ?” 

Sornia said, “ I do believe it. Do your work, and let me go.” 

Having stripped him once more, they took him down a flight of steps 
through a hole in the floor into a place lit only by the light from above, dark 
else in all corners, very cold, and wet under-foot. There was a great cross 
of wood there, on which they laid him, strapped his wrists and ankles with 
cords, and did the rest of their work quickly. Calling then for help, they 
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raised the cross, and slipped it into a socket, Gervase set his teeth, his eyes, 
the bones of his face. He gave but one short cry when the muscles of his 
arms felt the wrench, and all his flesh seemed one piercing pain ; after that 
he moaned very low as he breathed, or snufiled at the nose. One by one 
in order came all the company past the cross. To each as he came the old 
man said these words: 

‘“‘ Brother, you have crucified your King. Why did you so?” And 
each answered hin— 

‘* Brother, because we believe that we should be crucified, and the 
King stand for his people.” 

Then the old man: “ But if he die, brother ? ” 

And the catechumen: “Then we shall know that he is not King indeed.” 

After the last man had come down out of the light and gone up into it 
again, the old man turned to the cross with lifted hands, and cried in a loud 
voice, “ Live, child, if it be possible, and be a King for evor after the order 
of Melchisedec.” Then he, too, went up, and left Gervase hanging alone. 

It was still quite dark, perhaps not yet midnight, when Sornia, with a 
shrouded lamp, crept through the long hall very swiftly, the wind of fear 
fanning in her pale eyes the flame of love. She came to the steps, went 
down them stumbling, and at the bottom felt the wet on her bare feet. 
“Pah,” said she, and tottered ; but then saw dimly the outline of the cross 
and Gervase hanging there. The rats scurried squeaking into corners, and 
some tried to run up the walls ; the worms writhed slowly, sensing the light ; 
at the foot of the cross stood Sornia, her lamp on high, and wept to see 
the white body, but wept silently. The great tears chased each other down 
her cheeks. ‘‘O God in the dark,” she prayed, “save Gervase, and save 
me!’ She set down the light, climbed the cross, reached and cut the 
bonds on the boy’s wrists: then, as his body fell forward on to her shoulder, 
she stooped fumbling at the ankle ropes till she had cut these also. So she 
brought him down, stiff and cold, and for a little while sat at the cross’s 
foot with him on her lap, peering pitifully into the black beyond. 

She had brought with her a small flat loaf and a pipkin of water, but 
found that Gervase was in no condition to receive of them. At first, indeed, 
she feared that he was dead, he seemed so heavy in her arms. This made 
her frantic to rip off her gown, lay it on the floor, him upon it; then to 
listen with her ear at his heart, to feel, with her cheek below his nose, if 
any pulse or breath of life might be stirring. He did live. She thanked 
God brokenly, and began to chafe his limbs. To warm him she had to lie 
prone upon him, and cherish him with her quick breath. By these means, 
pantingly employed, he slowly revived and began to moan. She could now 
lift his head up a little, to take food and water without choking; and 
after a while, by patient care on her part, a little whimpering, a few tears, 
he laid his head down by himself and fell deeply asleep in her arms. She 
tended him all night, and then before it was light she got up, searched for 
and found a door inthe wall of the vault. Of this she drew the bolts one 
after another, and opening, saw the river, darkly flowing below her with a 
tide not yet at the full flood-mark. There, too, swung]a shallop. Sornia 
swathed up Gervase in her gown, let herself down into the boat, took him 
after her, laid him surely along the bottom. But this was not all she had 
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todo. She must needs climb up into the vault again to bolt the door as it 
had been at first. When she rejoined the boat it was by way of the fore- 
shore, being come at it by a roundabout way through the house. Directly 
she had gained the shallop, she cut herself adrift and pulled up river upon 
the last of the flood. 

She rowed as far as Wickham Weirs, beyond which the tide might not 
serve her, There she ran the boat aground, hid it in an osier thicket ; and 
for the rest of the way she had set herself, carried Gervase in her arms. 
She struck over the marshes, going as if guided by an inner light. By noon, 
fainting with the burden of her love and the burden of the boy, she 
stumbled into a willow-wood full of primroses and anemones, and sat down 
to look at her treasure. 

Gervase looked his best asleep. He had very long eyelashes, and a sleek 
mouth which smiled a little in repose. His hair was black, his skin a clear 
brown, his nose fine and straight. Awake, his grey eyes were too intelligent 
for such smooth looks ; they consorted oddly with them, and made him look 
shrewder than he really was. Sornia took no stock of this: she had no 
need, for she loved him already. But she forced herself to see the evidences 
of his pain, the blue bruises on his wrists and ankles, the swelling of the 
muscles about his armpits, the cruel wounds, the scars left by the thorns. 
Cupid on the cross! The most lovely being in breath mangled like the 
Nazarene! But she had saved him for love, and now had him. Over and 
over again she said to herself, ‘‘Cupid on the cross! Cupid on the cross ! 
Cupid in my arms, Cupid on my breast!” Her transports disturbed him. 
He haif opened his eyes, stretched himself comfortably and turned about, 
looked up at her, smiled, snuggled down again, slept again. And Sornia, 
watching him, said, ‘‘ Cupid is with me. He has been crucified, but I have 
saved him. Now he shall crucify me.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon when Gervase again opened his eyes and 
tried, in the most natural way possible, to stick his fists into them. But 
this hurt him horribly because of the condition of his hands, which he could 
neither shut nor fully open; he was too stiff to move; this way and that 
he turned but could get no ease. He began to fret and whimper, in pain 
and in anger at the pain. Sornia would have comforted him if she might, 
and herself by the same act, but Gervase would have none of her com- 
forting, neither the soft words nor the kisses. Between his bouts of crying 
he gaped incessantly ; she judged him hungry; night was coming on apace 
—what could she do for a lodging? Tired as she was, she got up and 
lifted him in her arms, prepared to tramp the world till she dropped if she 
could win him a harbour. 

She walked towards the sunset, following the course of a slow stream 
bordered with willows. This led her in time to a little bridge, which 
carried a grass track over the water and on, by a turf dyke, through the 
meadows to some clumped poplars in the distance. Here she considered 
a hamlet might lie, and thither would go. She was right. She sawa 
church tower, some thatched roofs, cottage gardens: here was food for 
Gervase if she dare ask it. Woe to her, she knew she must share her 
treasure with others for the treasure’s sake; her worn arms refused a 


longer burden. In the faltering dusk she staggered to the first door she 
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reached, knocked, and fell down in a heap before it, Gervase limp on her 
knees. A little girl, half naked, tanned and blue-eyed, with hair like a sheet 
of yellow floss, opened the door and gaped at her with lips apart. ‘‘ Help, 
for God’s love,” said Sornia, “or my brother will die.” What faint old 
shame kept the name of son from her lips, I know not. But ‘ brother ” 
she called him in her extremity, and did herself a bad turn in the end. 

The child at the door faltered, and turning half called “ Mother, mother ! ” 
twice. A stout woman came clattering out. ‘‘ Powers of light, what's 
this?” she cried, and clapped-to her mouth. But Sornia had that to say 
which quickened her blood. ‘‘ My brother has been crucified by the Jews, 
but I have snatched him from the cross alive. Save him and save me.”’ 

‘Come you in, good soul,” said the woman urgently. ‘ You shall live 
to make a joyful Easter yet. Come youin. Persilla, little slut, set milk 
on the fire. Thank my Saviour, there’s food a plenty.” ‘The two wayfarers 
were put to bed. 

Gervase made a quick recovery. In a week he was out and about, 
beyond Sornia’s control, save only at night when he slept in her bed and 
was under her spell. In a fortnight he had fought all the boys of considera- 
tion in the village and was Persilla’s avowed lover and slave. This beautiful 
little person treated him with an entire contempt, which made the lad’s case 
the more desperate. Gervase would have let her bare foot tread upon his 
neck if she would have condescended so far as to touch him. But Persilla 
went about her daily affairs without notice of him, and the persistent lover 
dogged her footsteps and hung wistfully at a distance for a sight of her 
blue eyes. Dogging Gervase in turn was ever Sornia, the hungry Jewess, 
spying after the son she had risked so much to win, tormented by the pain 
at her heart which told her that if this boy could so lightly forget his 
mother after the flesh, it was certain that he would have no long thonght 
for her, his mother by sacrifice. True enough she knew her words to 
have been. The Jews had crucified Gervase, but now Gervase would 
crucify her. 

At night, and then only, she had a foree within her which quelled the 
heedless boy and laid him at her merey. When it was quite dark and all 
the house asleep, Gervase, sitting moody on his bed, would sigh. Then 
Sornia would say, ‘‘Sing, Gervase”’; and he, obedient, would sing to her 
softly, church music, which she understood even less than he, but which, 
nevertheless, some right instinct taught her to select to suit her mood. 
“Jesu, dulcis memoria,” was a great favourite with her, always the call for 
the commencement of her single joy. As Gervase sang— 


** Jesum quram in lectulo, 
Clauso cordis cubiculo : 
Privatim et in populo 
Queeram amore sedulo—’’ 


she would draw nearer to him and put her arm about his neck. At the 
words, 
‘* Desidero te millies, 
Mi Jesu: quando venies:”’ 


this poor blind fool would hold him closer yet; and at the last strain, 
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‘** Tune amplexus, tune oscula 
Que vincunt mellis pocula : 
Quam felix Christi copula!” 





she made him utterly her own. She would say in his ear, ‘‘ By day I have 
no power ; but by night I make you need me. Before your passion, you 
called for me. When you hung upon the cross, you waited for me, and I 
came. Now, Gervase, you need me again. Is it not so?” 

‘‘T don’t know, Sornia,’”’ he would reply, and speak low. ‘I feel 
tired.” 

She would say, ‘ Lie down,” and this he would do without a word. i 
She, leaning over him, would mother and cherish him, saying soft quick 
words, her bosom against his cheek. ‘‘ My lamb, my boy, my Gervase.” 
This she would hotly whisper. ‘ Oh, love me a little, my lamb!’ And 
Gervase, hushed and wondering, would answer back, ‘Yes, Sornia!” 
“ Wilt thou kiss me now, Gervase ?’’ she would ask with pride, and he say 
again, ‘‘ Yes, Sornia.’’ At this, as she urged towards him, he, looking up 
at her, would kiss her softly three or four times, and after that would call 
her mother as often as she chose to ask it ; and her poor drained heart 
seemed never full of the folly. But next morning he would have nothing 
to say to her; nor did she attempt to stop him when he got up with the 
first light, shook himself, and left her lying, to go out (as she very well 
knew) and spread his heart to be trashed by Persilla’s bare feet. 

For some weeks she lived this double life ; of torture by day, when ; 
Gervase strayed after gold-haired Persilla, and of uneasy rapture by night, 
when she hushed the young boy to sleep in her close arms. Her purest 
joy was in the sound of his clear voice singing. She trained her ear to 
follow the sense of the great open vowels, the pounding rhymes of triumph, 
or those which hung, as if tired, upon the lips. She knew when he sang of 
Mary and her Holy Child, when of the dolours of the Cross, when of the 
Angel with a trumpet, of the Last Day, of the far fields of heaven. She 
must have had the root of music in her; for while Gervase was singing his 
heart out, fired by his own art, she could conceive of no power in the world 
to withstand him, of no law of God which could gainsay the truths so 
gloriously made manifest. If some such voice as this (so she would dream) 
should speak the faith of her people out of the dark, what ruling tyranny 
of bishops and civil lords might abide it? Surely, surely in that guise— 
as a rapt boy singing—should come the King who was tocome! And 
Gervase ? Was he not a king, had he not been hailed a king, by right of 
this royal property ? King of her she knew him; but if of her, should he 
not be a king in Jewry ? Remembering the consternation wrought by his 
singing at Plessy, she pondered this and other things. 

She got everything out of him in the dark, even his love for Persilla. 
About this she was desperately curious; but jealous as she knew herself to 
be, to the point of venomous hatred of the child, she did not seek to make 
Gervase deny her. Perhaps she knew that this was beyond her force ; at 
any rate, she contented herself with probing the hurt it gave her. 
Gervase owned to considering Persilla “‘ in a different way ;” he thought 
her of different stuff from his own flesh ; her texture was that of angels ; 
he spoke of her in a whisper. Persilla could not, he said, be supposed to 
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love him ; the thought was foolishness. Some day he might do that which 
would move her to pity him, and then—and then—here he sighed. His 
devotion to the little peasant girl had aged him ; it had given a mannish 
reserve to his eyes, perhaps pushed the down on his chin. If these 
uchievements were in him, they were Persilla’s achievements, neither the 
work of the night of torment, nor of Sornia, the childless woman. So much 
Sornia owned to, and was driven to the only comfort she had ; this, namely, 
that Gervase was still boy and not man. He had no thought of Persilla 
which was not exalted ; she had taught him to feed on air and desire no 
other food. Persilla (he told Sornia) was a girl of station. Gervase knew 
quite well what was due to her, what to himself, what to the Providence of 
Heaven which had blazed upon him such a miracle as she was. Great 
deeds must be done, giants fought, or perhaps dragons and other baleful 
worms ; long pains must be met and overcome, to which his late experi- 
ence in Jewry was but the prelude; there must be sea-voyages, he sup- 
posed, perilous journeyings in desert places, forest nights and days— 
these, with many more of the sort, might suffice him for a kiss of Per- 
silla’s hand. To win more than that was a thing not safely to be 
thought of: no honourable lover went further. Sornia’s love was not at 
«ll of this kind, and bade her be comforted. She was able to relinquish 
her claims by day with a better grace. 

But torment came quickly from another quarter: there was no rest for 
the like of Sornia. News of hue and cry after Gervase was brought home 
by Persilla’s father, who had been to Dunham Market and heard strange 
tales from Plessy, how the Jews were in prison and people hunting for 
the lad high and low. ‘‘Go you home, my woman,” said he: ‘ com- 
fort your mother and father as right is. If they think to have lost 
daughter and son at once, it is a grievous thing, and if kept open by 
your doing, a sinful thing. Fear nothing of the Jews ; for Plessy jail is 
a wondrous soother of wicked thoughts. Go you home to your mother, my 
woman, and take the lad with you.” If Sornia was to keep this new 
child she had dared so much to win, something she must do and that 
soon: but what under the sky ? Here she was between the prongs of a 
fork. If she hid Gervase with her in the fens, sooner or later he would 
tind Persilla by the leading of desire ; if she took him home to Plessy, he 
would be his blood-mother’s by right of the womb and the pap. One way 
or another the flesh must have him and she go bare. As she peered 
miserably after her fate in the dark she wondered—Is there no other title 
to another’s soul? Are flesh-bonds all? No, no. There is one other— 
the Church bond. What if she, by virtue of the power over Gervase she 
had, the power of one who works by night, took him back to her own 
people, made him of the Covenant, and got him owned for king? Sornia, 
agonising alone in the daytime, leaped after that thought, and saw her 
safety there. 

By night Gervase was still hers, Every night he lay wrapt in her arms, 
hers in life and death and earthly member. He kissed her as she bid him, 
or lay still, ealled her mother and mother again, answered all her questions, 
promised her all obedience, or sang to her without end with a voice that 
never seemed to tire. So after Verilla reqis prodeunt, which ravished her 
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quite by its triamphing notes, that same night she spoke to him asking, 
‘‘ Art thou my own son, Gervase?” And he said, ‘* Yes, Sornia.” 

‘Thou carest nothing for thy mother at Plessy ?” 

Says he, ‘‘ You say you are my mother now.” 

She felt the sting of her own lie, knowing very well that the great testi- 
mony of motherhood was not in her bestowal since she could not let him 
go. But she asked again, ‘‘ There is no love in thee now for little 
Persilla ?”’ 

He said, with a catch in his throat, ‘‘ Not by night, oh, not by night! 
Persilla is different. She is of the day, but thou of the night, Sornia.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know it,” she said, hardly ; ‘I am of the night and work 
in the night. So I wrought for thee when I saved thee from the cross, and 
so now when I seek to save myself from it.’ She hugged him close— 
‘* Oh, Gervase, oh, Gervase,” she whispered to him, “ wilt thou do my 
will ?” 

He murmured faintly, ‘If it be lawful, Sornia.”’ 

‘* Eh,” she said, ‘‘it is above the law. All things shall be lawful to 
thee if I have my way.” 

“What is your way ?” asks Gervase ; and she told hin—“ It is the way 
of kingship.” 

‘“‘ Kingship ?’’ says he. 

‘“‘Kingship,” says she. ‘‘I desire thee to be King of the Jews." Ger- 
vase laughed uneasily. 

“Oh,” says he, “ that is a strange thing to be.” 

‘“‘It is a very easy thing for thee, my lamb,” she said, “if thou wilt do 
my bidding and be subject to me in all things And first, we must leave 
soon, and by night.” 

Gervase said nothing for a while, and even when she urged him would 
not declare for or against her wishes. For this Sornia cared very little, 
since she intended to go by night. She knew he would go with her at that 
season, and Gervase knew that he would have to go. Next morning she 
saw him follow Persilla into the fields after the cows: she saw them talk 
with their heads close together: after that, as she fancied, the girl was 
gentler with Gervase, and more subdued at home. How this might or 
might not be she cared little ; the prospect tempted her to be contented 
at last. She fixed her night for going some six weeks after the passion of 
Gervase, and before she went sent a message to one in Plessy whom she 
could trust, that all the Jews were to be in the Synagogue on a certain 
evening named, to see what they should see, what they had hoped for but 
had grown faint to expect. Then, the day before she must set out, she hid 
herself behind a dyke and watched Gervase take leave of Persilla in the 
open field. She could not hear what words they said; only she saw Ger- 
vase spring forward and snatch at the hem of Persilla’s smock to kiss it. 
Then also she saw Persilla snatch it back again, saw Gervase look wretched, 
and go, leaving her alone ; she watched the girl sit plucking at the grass 
and saw her tears fall down. “Let her ery,” said Sornia, to herself. 
«« What else have I done all my days but pray for tears ?"’ 

Gervase had said to Persilla, ‘‘ I must go away to-night.” 
She said, ‘‘ Well.” 
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His eyes flickered, ‘It shall be well ; when you see me again, Persilla, 
you will think more highly of me than now you do.”’ 

‘* May be,” she said, 

“T go to Plessy,” says Gervase, and finding her cold, “ You shall hear 
of me there,” 

‘* May be,” said Persilla again. 

‘* But whatever I do, however well or greatly,’ says Gervase, “ wit you 
well, Persilla, it shall be done for the love of you.” 

‘* How shall I know that?” she asked. 

“ Why, thus,” says Gervase, and caught her gown from her fingers and 
kissed the hem of it. She whipt it back again, but never looked at him, 
Gervase, after a time of fond irresolution, lip-wetting and such like, threw 
up his head, looking mannish. ‘ Fare you well, Persilla,’’ he said, huskily. 
“‘T love you, but choose not to speak of that until I can prove my words.” 
Still she would not look at him, but rather at her fingers, fiddling with the 
smock’s edge. 

‘“‘ Fare you well, Persilla,” he said again. 

“‘ Good-bye, Gervase,” said she. When he was gone she sat lonely in 
the field, and began to cry. 

He went away meekly in the night with Sornia, who brought him into 
Plessy by water as he had gone out. He met once more the horrid wetness 
of the vault where the Jews had tortured him, and here must bide till the 
next day with such comfort as Sornia could give him. As she bade him, 
he helped her to remove the flagstone which gave on to the upper hall ; 
and had no misgivings, but rather seemed in an apathy until late in the 
evening of the next day, when he heard overhead the trampling of many feet, 
and a shuffling (as of innumerable slippers) on the pavement, and guessed 
that the scene of his suffering was filling again. He turned suddenly and 
caught at Sornia’s breast. ‘Oh, Sornia! ” he said, breathless, “ not again, 
please, not again!” She kissed him fondly. 

“My lamb, my lamb,” she assured him, ‘“‘trust me. It will be vastly 
different now. Trust me, Gervase. I have never failed you yet. Do all 
that I tell you from point to point, and the cup of your honour will be fall. 
Will you do it, my lamb?” It was dark in the vault, the night was upon 
him, and the spell of Sornia’s power ; but as from a little ray of light came 
another, a day thought. ‘For love of Persilla!’’ it was; and Gervase 
looked up, saying: ‘‘ Do, Sornia.” The hall above was all hushed. Sornia 
stripped him of bis clothes, and made him put on the red robe and white 
girdle he had worn before. ‘ Follow me,” she said then, and went up the 
ladder into the apse of the hall. Great drawn curtains hid them from what 
was beyond—the hush held all—yet Gervase’s heart beat high, and Sornia 
heard it thudding. She put her finger to her lip as if to stay even that 
muffled sound. 

“Sing, Gervase,”’ said she. 

Out of that empty place, towards the breathless company, whose faces, 
whose numbers, whose expectancy he knew nothing of, the voice of Gervase 
poured rich and fast as the honey-gouts from a nightingale’s throat, the 
flood, the gathored strength, the terror and the boding of Dies Ira; and all 
the Jews scuttled together like rabbits in a close, and gripped at each other 
by the cloak. 
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‘* Dies irie, dies illa, 
Solvet seeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla .. .”’ 
sang the boy with the voice of women hurt by a sword; and pausing before 
the third stave, let loose for that a hollow, fluting, and lonely note, like a 
clarion that warns a valley from a hill-top— 


‘* Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum.’’ 


Under this the Jews lay prone and still. But they shuddered at the wail- 
ing of Quid sum miser; and to the sweeet cajolery of :— 
** Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue vie ; 
Ne me perdas illa die—” 
they lifted up their arms with one accord, and all their anguish of appre- 
hension escaped in the flutter of a long sigh. 

Gervase sang the great hymn like one inspired from on high. The 
Ingemisco, the terrible Confutatis, the pitiful Oro supplevr, the Lacrymosa, 
which would have melted a mountain of ice; all the great hymn down to 
the prayer of Huic ergo, where it ends in the whisper of contented faith, 
Dona eis requiem/ and at this calm close Sornia went swiftly to the heavy 
curtains, and pulled them apart with a‘ fierce gesture. There they saw 
Gervase in his red robe, standing erect and clear ; saw him, knew him, and 
remembered. 

‘** You Jews,” said Sornia, biting the words, ‘“‘ look upon him whom you 
pierced, who has now pierced you by means of that deathless part he has, 
and answer me now. Will you own him for your King ?” 

But the Jews seemed not to hear her, but rather huddled together 
like sheep, not moving their eyes from Gervase, who stood lightly there, 
obedient, easily disposed, ready to sing again. Ata sign from Sornia he 
began a new song, lifting up his head as one glorying in thought and music 
together :— 


‘* Salve, caput cruentatum,”’ 


it was; and the Jews trembled: some shook their heads, with hands held 
up to deprecate, and some rocked about because they could not weep, and 
some lay still on the floor cowering before the Last Things. Once more he 
sang—that old sequence which begins cece sacerdos magnus; but Sornia 
stopped him in the middle, because she saw that red Malachi was prepared 
to speak, and because she wished to give him something to speak of. The 
hour of her triumph was at hand, the wine of it thrilled her voice. 

‘*O Jews,” she cried out, ‘‘ behold your King who has overcome death 
and you together. Bind him King unto you with a crown instead of a 
Cross and bind yourselves unto him by the Covenant. Bring the knife and 
the napkin, for he is content to obey the Law, that you may know he is 
above the Law.” Malachi was crawling along the floor on his hands and 
knees, while all the others watched him. He crept so up to Gervase and 
touched his hands and feet where the white scars shone. Then he turned 
suddenly with a shout and leaped back into the body of the hall, which 
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surged about him alive with men, “Listen, O you people!” he raved, 
hoarse as a hog—“ this is a true thing. We have proved it true, by which 
ul hangs, the doctrine and the hope, the faith and the baptism, and the 
means of defence. Go you up, touch him and see. We gloried in him, 
we saw him lovely and without spot. Yet we dared to try him, hang him 
up, leave him to die. Oh, impiety of unbelief! Oh, unregenerate still! 
But he was content to suffer, he was meek, he hung and he died ; and now 
he is come again more glorious than before with the marks of his torment 
shining like stars. See, try, probe for yourselves and then follow me, and 
confess him King.” 

Sornia laughed richly. ‘Are you satisfied at last, O Malachi?” she 
said, Malachi said awfully, “I am satisfied. Now I shall become a 
Christian man.” So said all the Jews with tears, They flocked about 
Gervase, hailing him as King; then with one consent ran clamorous 
through Plessy to the house of the Bishop. Sornia sat alone on the floor 
of the Synagogue, and bit her lips till they bled. 

To this great concourse of Jews, ‘‘ Howis this, dogs ?”’ said the Bishop, 
very cross, 

‘‘ My lord,” said Malachi, “‘ there are no dogs left in Plessy. We have 
seen with our proper eyes the truth of what you report. To-morrow you 
shall baptize us all. Jewry is emptied of unbelief.’ 

‘* By no means to-morrow,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ but on the day of Pente- 
cost, a fitting day for this holy business, But first, if you please, I will 
hear the grounds of so pious an act.” 

When he had heard it, he was greatly astonished. He sent for Gervase at 
once, to be lodged with him in his house and not seen of any until the rite 
was done, He sent word to Monthermer, to Gervase’s parents, to all others 
coneerned. He made full preparations for this great and wonderful 
baptism. He believed with Malachi that Jewry was emptied. Yet both 
were wrong. There was one Jew left. Sornia, with a gnawed heart, 
childless as at first, hopeless and alone ; Sornia who had thought that love 
asked again. 

On the day of Pentecost following, after the solemn Missa de Spiritu 
Saneto, sung by the Bishop of Plessy himself, there stood up Gervase in 
the Sanctuary vested like a bishop in a white silk cope and mitre, holding 
& pastoral staff, a blue ring upon his gloved hand. King of the Jews, the 
Jews of Plessy confessed him, weeping and laughing at once as they knelt 
at his knee. Sornia, too, was in the Church. She neither laughed nor 
wept, but felt the knife griding in her heart, and knew now the depth and 
height of her tragic folly. 

When all the Jews had been baptised, at the going out from Church in 
pompous procession, there was seen a little shrinking brown-faced girl 
with hair like a gold sheet over her back. She was clad in a coarse cotton 
smock, such as country children wear, and had bare brown legs and arms. 
It so happened that she stood on the edge of the crowd hard by Sornia, 
who was deeply hooded. Seeing her as he passed, Gervase, stiff and 
s2erosanct as he now was, stood still. Sornia saw his mouth twitch, 
heard what he said, though he whispered it below his breath. But she 
went by the shaping of his lips. ‘ Oh, Persilla!”’ was all; and then he 
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was pushed on in procession. Persilla limped after him, holding her rags 
over her neck. One of her feet had been cut by a stone, and bled as she 
went. Sornia saw her afterwards crouched against the great steps of the 
Bishop’s house, on the ground by the lowest step of all. The child was 
looking at her hurt foot: some venom in the woman prompted her to go 
near when no one else was by. 

“ Ah, Persilla, do you bleed for him whom you scorned?” she said. 
‘*So do I bleed, who saved, never scorned him.” 

Persilla lifted her young head, opened her young eyes. 

“T never scorned Gervase,” she said, ‘‘I loved him. He knows that 
now.” 

“ How will that help you, little fool,’ cried the other, ‘‘ when the Church 
has him fast ?” 

“TI don’t understand you,” said Persilla. ‘*‘ He is made glorious. They 
will make him a saint, and I shall be happy because I love him.” 

“Do you call that love ?”’ said Sornia, 

‘I don’t know,” said Persilla. Sornia dragged herself away, and sat on 
a doorstep to watch the Bishop’s house. As she sat there, a man and 
woman passed by her: the woman highly exalted, speaking very fast. 

“T tell you, master, I give him gladly!” she cried. ‘* What honour to 
our name! What honour to this old bosom of mine, to have suckled a 
saint! Never talk to me of my title, my claim! Our Gervase, a saint of 
the Church! Glory and thanks be to God my Saviour, I say. And so 
should you say, master, or it is to your shame.” 

The man grunted, but the woman’s voice flew behind her in a streamer 
of pride as the two went their way into the Bishop’s house. Sornia knew 
them for the father and mother of Gervase. His parents gave thanks, bis 
sweetheart gave thanks for the Church’s robbery. But Sornia gave no 
thanks ; but tasted the salt as it surged up into her mouth. 

At a conclave held after dinner, the Bishop gave it as his opinion that 
Gervase was holy de substantia, as good as canonised already. ‘‘ For,” said 
he, ‘‘ifa young boy, merv motu, can turn the wicked hearts of so many 
Jews, what might he not turn when he should be fortlfied by age, by holy 
living, and the prayers of all the faithful in communion with the Saints ?"’ 
There was no answer to this. He went on to say, that it behoved the 
Church to keep Gervase as to the accidents (if so he might put it) apart 
from defilement. In his judgment, he should inhabit the hermit’s cell by 
the chapel on Lene Bridge—there are two such cells on the bridge, but 
that by the chapel is much the larger—to be a living light and example to 
all Christians, and all Jews, if there should be any more. Pilgrims would 
come from many lands, and much edification ensue. To this the Mayor, 
having the advantage of the town steadfastly before his eyes, gladly con- 
sented, adding, that the commonalty, out of the town chest, would repair 
and make habitable the hermitage, which had been long—too long— 
neglected. Meantime, he submitted to his Grace whether Gervase should 
not lie in the Sacrist’s lodging in the Cathedral Close ? 

“‘ He shall live with me,” cried the Bishop, ‘‘ as my honoured guest!” 

So it was arranged; and the parents, the brothers and sisters of Gervase, 
were allowed to kiss him if they would. His father would not, it appears ; 
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but his mother kissed his hand, not being worthy (as she declared) of 
nearer approach ; and his brothers and sisters, one by one, knelt before 
him. Gervase laid his hand upon their heads in turn. After this ceremony, 
performed as it was with great dignity, the company dispersed; and the 
girl and the woman, Persilla and Sornia, were left with the street to 
themselves. There they crouched apart while the dusk gathered about 
them. 

Very late in the evening, the Bishop’s door opened, and Gervase, looking 
tall, apparelled all in white, came on to the steps. Persilla looked up, but 
did not move. Sornia watched from across the way. 

‘* Persilla,” said the boy. 

‘* Yes, Gervase.” 

‘*T am worthy of you now.” 

“Oh, Gervase!”’ She got up, and went towards him. His finger went 
to his lip. 

‘‘Hush, my dear. I may not love you now. But you may love ime.” 
Persilla held up her arms towards him. 

“‘T do love you, oh, Ido! I always loved you!” she cried with sobs. 

‘‘Then do my will,” said Gervase. ‘‘I am to live in the Chapel hermitage 
on Lene Bridge. Do you live in the other, and be a saint like me. We 
shall each be holy, Will you do this, Persilla, in God’s name?” 

‘“‘ Yes, Gervase,” said Persilla ; “ but once you shall kiss me.”’ He drew 
back. 

‘‘Oh, no,” he said, ‘*I dare not. It would be a sin.” 

So then she turned away her head, and immediately he was down the 
steps to her level, close to her, and had her small face cupped in his two 
brown hands. 

“Look at me, Persilla, look at me,” he said. ‘ Against my thought 1 
was made holy, but the thing is done; it is glorious, I believe. So many 
Jews ' Many have been made saints for less; but I see plainly that saintly 
I must live and saintly die. But, oh, my dear, be thou saintly too! 
Face to face on the Bridge, we shall see each other; so, perhaps, side 
by side we shall lie in grave, and side by side win Heaven. Shall it be, 
Persilla ? ” 

She said, ‘‘ Yes, Gervase,”” and quickly and eagerly he kissed her once, 
and turned and went in. Persilla stood hugging herself awhile before she 
walked away into the dark. Sornia was alone. 

The two hermitages on Lene Bridge were the standing wonder of twice 
two shires. Pilgrims came from over-sea, many cures were wrought, 
things stupendous and (to this age) well-nigh incredible were done. Call 
nothing, however, incredible. Saints Gervase and Persilla were lights to 
their day, and may be (for all we know) lights to our sons’ day. If simple 
lives lived simply, and innocent deeds done single-minded, or pure motions 
which spring from honest beliefs, can ensure saintship, then Saint Persilla, 
then Saint Gervase, may have it. They knew no better, and did no evil, 
either of them. But the greater was Saint Gervase, who converted all the 
Jews in Plessy by mere simplicity. 


Maurice Hewtetr. 
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DISILLUSIONED DAUGHTERS. 
Yo the Editor of THe FortTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DreAR Sir,—Is any good done by such papers as “ Disillusioned 
Daughters,” and the succeeding dismal depressing denunciations delivered 
in alliterative prose ? 

Each of us sees only what she brings the power of seeing. One sees a 
“plague of women” in South Africa ; another watches them in camp and 
hospital nursing the sick. One sees in the Women’s Work Congress only 
women wanting to advertise themselves in public meeting; another 
listens to them as they take counsel together how they may seek those 
that are lost, save the children and the ignorant from the snares laid by 
the wicked—how they may lift up the ideals of all by the education of 
head and heart and hand—how they may bear the burdens of the op- 
pressed, and bring into sorrowful homes hope and courage and joy. 

“Take heed that ye despise not” was the precept of Him who never 
treated women with contempt, who had that divine insight by which He 
diagnosed the heart of a misguided Martha, of another thirsting for more 
than the world can give, and of her of whom He said, “ Neither do I con- 
demn thee.” How different is the tone of this writer—there is contempt 
and condemnation throughout. Have the noble men and women, who 
have during this half century been working for the higher education of 
women, laboured in vain? Maurice and Kingsley, and Plumptre, Henry 
Sidgwick, and Stuart, and Trench ; Mrs. Grey, Miss Shirreff and Miss Buss, 
Miss Davies, Miss Clough, Miss Wordsworth. Can we see nothing but 
degeneration in the women sent forth from our schools and colleges, 
nothing but public schools “‘travestied ” ? 

There are in the article strange examples of begging the question. 
“ Admitting that schools are a necessary evil, is there any sufficient 
reason why they should be so organised as to intensify their inherent 
disadvantages ? 

“When we borrowed the Public School system, why did we stop short 
of the Public School habit of thoroughness ?” 

Surely thoroughness was the main thing which the founders of the 
G.P.D.S. Company set before them. 

Marvellous are the remedies suggested for the present-day girls who are 
in such evil case as our author describes. They are to “realise how much 
happier and prettier they would be if they spent their mornings in making 
beds and cleaning silver,” but they are not to cook “ until our women archi- 
tects have invented proper shields for the complexion.” She seems to 
have as little knowledge of the kitchen and the modern range as she has 
of the schoolroom. 

Very strange are the ghosts evoked of the eighteenth-century women ; 
still stranger the imaginary women of our own day. Wearied with their 
labours, professional, philanthropic, or literary, they turn to “ cigarette 
smoking,” and this in spite of the fact “that it often bores them to 
extinction.” 

The interrogative mood is a convenient one— Where is our sewing, 
our embroidery ?” &c. I answer that it is to be found in the homes in 
which modern schoolgirls reside. The exhibitions of handwork at the end 
of the school year will furnish an answer to the questicn where it is done 
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—clothes of all kinds, a good deal made for the poor, besides beautiful 
and artistic work, may be seen there. 

Far be it from me to assert that we have attained our ideal ; in the 
reaction against evils in the past there are doubtless found exaggerations. 
Athletics are liable to be overdone ; the attempt to learn too many subjects 
prevents the thoroughness aimed at; “the world is too much with us,” 
and there is need of more repose ; but the suggestion that woman is to 
win “imperishable glory ” by directing architects is surely grotesque, and 
it is hard to see how a girl who never attends school is to understand not 
only the structure of the kitchen chimney, so as to surpass architects in 
their own line, and learn enough science “to press steam and electricity 
into her service.” 

When at the close of the article men appear upon the scene, we find 
that their ethical standard is as base as that of women—their “ profession 
is just a means to an end”—“ You live by it, that is all.” 

One would have supposed that a paper so absurd and incoherent must 
have been written by one who had been trained in such a miserable school 
as the writer describes. 

DOROTHEA BEALE, 

Lavrgs’ Cottecr, CHELTENHAM. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 





To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is not the purpose of this Rejoinder to offer any detailed criticism 
of the jumble of inexactnesses, insinuations, and presumptions contained in 
the article published in the ForTNIGHTLY REvIEW for November, and 
entitled “Three Years of Progressivism at the London School Board.” 

I restrict myself, therefore, to certain short comments upon certain 
explicit statements. The samples indicate the value of the bulk. 


(i.) It is not true that when I was elected Chairman in December, 
1885, I found the rate at 8d. in the £, and that in 1894 I left it at 
103d. (p. 791). The exact amounts were 8°64d. and 10°45d. These 
inaccuracies as to decimals cover an amount of over £80,000. 

(ii.) It is not true that “ At the 1894 election his position was that 
Religious Instruction in the Board Schools stood in serious need of 
Reform” (p. 792). The position I did occupy was a quite different 
one. It was thus defined :— 


“The fact is that what is lacking in precision of language in 
our rules has been supplied by the common sense and sympathetic 
intuition of those whose duty has been to teach. Hence it is 
that in actual practice few difficulties have arisen ; and what is 
needed now is that the Board should know from those teachers 
who are unable to act, as the great majority of their fellow 
teachers act, of the difficulty in which they are placed, so that 
they may be relieved from a duty which must be obnoxious to 
them, and which if merely perfunctorily performed can be of no 
real service, though it may be positively injurious to the 
children under their charge.”’—(Address to the Board, 28th 
Sept., 1893.) 


(iii.) It is alleged that “ Mr. Diggle” did not “dare to put the 
Circular into operation” (p. 792). The circular was intended for the 
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teachers alluded to in the preceding extract. It was not for me to 
“dare,” but for them to put it into operation. And certain honest 
teachers did ask to be relieved of the duty of giving Bible instruction, 
and were relieved of that duty under the Circular. I have no reason 
to believe that the exemption then given has since been withdrawn. 

(iv.) It is not true that in 1897 ‘ we found Mr. Diggle assuring all 
whom it might concern that there was not the slightest necessity to 
say a single word about the Religious Instruction” (p. 792). On the 
contrary, this is what was said :— 


“An attempt is being made to re-open the religious con- 
troversy from two sides. On the one hand the Progressives 
desire to reverse the settlement of 1894. This would be action 
in the direction of Secularism. On the other hand, a bare 
majority of the Voluntary Schools Defence Union desire to 
reopen that settlement in the opposite direction. The Moderate 
party stand between the two extremes, determined to maintain 
the existing Rules and Regulations of the Board with reference 
to Bible and religious instruction, which provide for Christian 
instruction for Christian children, and which have been worked 
during the last three years absolutely without complaint.”— 
(The Globe, 11th Oct., 1897.) 


(v.) It is stated that the Moderate Party, “under Mr. Diggle, con- 
sisted, to a certain extent at any rate, of incapable nobodies, who, for 
the sake of the twilight notoriety . . . would back their leader 
in almost anything he liked to propose,” and “that the best men in 
his party ” shook “the dust from off their feet in disgust and dismay ” 


(p. 800). 


The following are the names of the Moderate Party elected in 1891 :— 
Lord Colchester, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Joseph Savory, Sir Cameron Gull, 
General Sim, General Moberly, Canon Bristow, the Revs. W. Blackmore, B. 
Meredyth-Kitson, A. Drew, Allen-Edwards, T. B. Dover, C. J. Ridgeway, 
J. J. Coxhead; and Messrs. W. H. Key, T. Huggett, A. Riley, Fred. Davies, 
Geo. White, Benson Clough, J. W. Sharp, W. R. Bourke, J. Lobb, F. Howse, 
J. G. Laing, W. H. Kidson, H. Lynn, J. R. Diggle, J. M. T. Dumphreys, 
C. Jackson, D. Laing, and W. Winnett. It will be seen that they num- 
ber thirty-two, and not thirty-five (p. 791). Who of these are the “ incap- 
able nobodies ” and who are “the best men who shook off the dust of their 
feet in disgust and dismay”? Of the thirty-two I have enumerated, five 
(General Sim, General Moberly, Messrs. Geo. White, T. Huggett, and 
W. H. Kidson) are dead. Even in the heat of controversy, it is scarcely 
seemly to libel the dead. Anda writer who presumes to pass judgment 
upon the living as “incapable nobodies” actuated by a desire to obtain 
“twilight notoriety,” ought to possess qualities of intellectual capacity and 
singleness of aim which are not discernible in the writer of this article. I 
notice that the suggestion that possibly the Progressive Party may 
lack absolute perfection, is made with almost bated breath. ‘“ Indeed, 
if” (sic) “the Progressives of the School Board havea fault, it is their 
feverish anxiety, &c.” (p. 793). A feverish condition is not usually 
described as a fault, but the vanity engendered by membership of a per- 
fect party minus its fever disdains accuracy, and is but a poor substitute 
for the more old-fashioned virtues of veracity of statement and of modesty 
in the judgment of others. 

JosEPH R. DIGGLE. 

















